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ODE. 


BY HJALMAR H. 


I. 


BOYESEN. 


! TempesTUOUS with thought, 


Of daring wing-beat and of mighty sweep, 

Is this Promethean age! No longer creep 

Our lives slow-paced ; for they have caught 

A swifter rhythm from the strenuous strain 
Whereto the century marches on amain. 

A glorious music from a choir unseen 

Uplifts our souls into a wider realm, 

Where there are sense of space and skies serene, 
And bursts of azure splendor that would whelm 
The spirit in an ecstasy of light. 

Undreamed-of sciences from vear to year 

Upon dim shores of unexploréd Night 

Their steady beacons kindle. Ghostly Fear 
And all the phantoms in the night that dwell 
Bestir their dusky wings ; 

While from the twilight springs, 

As by enchantment loosed from evil spell, 

A virgin land of forest, field, and dell. 


Yes, it is rich to breathe 
Upon the loftier summits of the mind, 
And with each fresh awaking morn to find 
One’s vision wider; and the mists that wreathe 
The blue horizon slowly roll away ; 
Though dim the dawn, oft radiant is the day. 
But it is nobler still, 
With steru, unswerving will 
10 Vreast the storm and stress of civic strife ; 
To hold Truth’s lamp aloft, 
Though fools and cravens scoffed, 
When falsehood and corruption foul are rife ; 
To lift the standard of the high ideal 
Above the surging marts of toil and trade ; 
To hold allegiance proud and undismayed, 
Amid the shams that flourish, flit, and fade, 
To right eternal, which alone is real. 


Tis not in shock of hostile arms alone 

Our country bids her valorous sons defend her. 

Not when the cannon’s voice, the drum’s deep 
tone, 

And strange, dread tremors on the breezes 
blown, 

Disasters manifold portend her. 

Peace has her battles too, 

Her heroes tried and true, 

Who stand in danger’s van, where whizzing 
arrows fly ; 

Whose faith insatiate 

Sets sterner tasks to Fate, 

Pursuing some high boon, which they alone de- 
ScTy : 

Who spurn with dauntless will 

That compromise with ill 

Which drowsy custom fain would force on all, 

Who, seeing the bright goal 

That beckons the brave soul, 


Throngh perilblindly march, nor heed the battle’s 
brawl. 


‘Tis these high-priests of Truth our country 
needs ; 

These hope-intoxicated souls who spurn 

To bargain with the world its meed to earn: 

To share the unrighteous Mammon’s sordid 
creeds, 

It is the mission of these valiant few. 

Which, brothers, I would fain anien to you! 

For what avails your lore of Greece and Rome ; 

Your high communion with the mighty dead ; 

With heroes who for freedom’s guerdon bled 

At Marathon, and mingled with the foam 

Of blue Zgean waves their hearts’ best blood, 

Or crimsoned fleet Scamander’s tawny flood 

Avenging ancient wrong ? 

Oh, what avails, I ask, your hoarded lore. 

Your mimic lispings of Hellenic song, 

If they awake not in the soul : 

Swift thoughts that simg and soar, 

And echoes brave that roll ‘ 

With glad Tesoundings ; stit the sluggish heart 

To raptured s;mpethy with deeds sublime. 

And rash resolvcs, that hotly start. 


And on the lay’s enchanted ladder climb 
To monumental deed upon the peaks of time ? 


His country’s lover is not he who boasts 

Our grand estate, above all nations blessed, 

Nor who in festive ardor londly toasts 

The wealth of the illimitable West, 

Nor who in purblind pride proclaims 

God bends, to shield us, the relentless laws 

That guide His worlds, or haply frames 

A novel code for us, to break the link 

That binds effect to cause ; 

To screen those trustful souls who think 

To gather grapes from seeds of thorn, 

And pluck sweet figs where thistles they have 
sown. ; 

For He who lights the radiant torch of morn, 

| And who illumes the evening's flaming zone 

Omnipotence itself is impotent 

To grant immunity from woe 

To the eternal order’s foe, 

To yield the need of bliss to lives misspent. 

Inexorable justice, high, austere 

Is Mercy’s handmaid. Not with ill intent 

Stern Nemesis pursues the evil-doer ; 

But lifts with hands beneficent 

The keen, avenging spear ; 

And ficetest Guilt outstrips not her pursuer. 


n. 


Brothers, it were grateful to be blind ; 

To join the plaudits of the heedless herd, 

Who, by no doubt or fear deterred, 

Drift idly on before the favoring wind. 

But he whose soul, by venturous yearnings 
stirred, 

Is powerless to quell the vision fair 

Of what might be, though vaguely seen and 
blurred, 

Is laughed to scorn by fools and mocked his 
high despair. 

The Liberty our valiant fathers wooed 

And nobly won, oft totters now and trembles, 

And half in shame her pristine pride dissembles, 

To shield her guardless head, her bosom nude, 

Her fair unarmored shoulders ; for, alas ! 

Her dented shield lies shattered at her feet 

(She lifts it now no more o’er Earth’s oppressed), 

And rent in twain her mail of triple brass. 

New foes have risen, vigilant and fleet, 

And half despoiled her ; but her visage blessed 


| Shines yet with hope undimmed, and in her 
breast 
Throbs yet her mighty heart with large and 
placid beat. 


The goddess best-beloved and latest born 

Rose not for this from out the waves of morn, 

To lend her shield to tyranny and wrong, 

And with her flaming sword to gird the 
strong ; 

To raise unto conspiring wealth a throne, 

| To build whose golden steps the toiling millions 
groan, 

And with the potent egis of the law 

To make might mightier and pride more proud, 

And force into the dust the lowly crowd. 

For, brothers, it was but erewhile we saw 

Stern justice shun her heaven-lighted hall 

And set her sacred tribunal 

Within the rich man’s dwelling, 

And shame’s last spark within her bosom quell- 
ing, 

Give heed to the suborner’s call. 








Tis wealth—a curse in blessing’s guise— 

Wealth, leagued, ambitious, keen, insatiate, 
Which saps the deep foundations of the state. 
"Tis wealth, dissembling friend of bold emprize, 
Which hoodwinks senators and drowns debate 
With clink of gold ; devours the broad domain, 
Reserved for ages by fore-seeing Fate, 

To feed the orphaged millions of the earth. 

| "Tis wealth inflamed with greed of gain 

| Which, in the nobler passions’ dearth, 

In ambush lies, with vision keen and fleet, 

And chuckles, if it trap unwary feet. 

"Tis wealth, intriguing, shrewd, compassionless, 
Which guides the madding whirl of gain and 


loss, 
Wherein of Fortune’s dice a wanton toss 
May forfeit life and honor ; tears, distress, 
And homes made desolate are held ar naught. 


| 
| The ruthless Juggernaut doth onward press, 
| Nor deigns to view the ruin he hath wrought. 


| The seed of dragon's teeth is sown, 

| Which it is ours, in patience, to destroy, 

Ere it sprout forth in armed men. 

For it is vain supinely to bemoan 

| A lost Atlantis, home of peace and joy ; 

| A dreamed-of age of gold beyond our ken, 

| Where heart-sick poets .nay their fancy cloy 
With all the sweets which here they have not 
| known. 

We deal with living men, as now they are 

An earth-clod wedded to a star— 

| Men contending, striving, yearning ; 

Souls, with lofty passions burning ; 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Souls that grovel, souls aspiring, 
| Seuls that toi) and pray, untiring ; 
Souls that, fired with greed and lust, 
| Trample brethren in the dust ; 
| “Tis such since Time’s gray dawn that man hath 
been 
Groping his heavenward way, through toil and 
sin, 
And yet, the warring passions, sin and toil, 
| Have been his goads to deed, the burning oil, 
| Whence sprung the quenchless flame of aspira- 
tion. 
In conquest of himself has man grown strong, 
| And his eternal strife with wrong 
Has steeled his soul and winged his heart's pulsa- 
tion, 
And ill itself has wrought its expiation. 


Why then despair 

And vainly vex the unsympathizing air 

With shrill laments? The earth is still so fair, 

And man, through his ancestral feuds 

With the barbaric remnant of himself, 

| Has climbed to nobler a)titudes. 

| His earthward gaze 

Intent on crude delight and paltry pelf 

Has quickened a diviner sense, 

To catch the subtler rays 

And glories of the higher firmament. 

The sleepless forces, vast, intense, 

That, veiled in matter’s untranslucent haze, 

Lurk at the roots of things, and throb in each 
event, 

Nay, glimmer through the meanest accident, 

Have yielded to his deep, imperious sight, 

And kindled the dull clay with empyrean light. 


Through long, revolving cycles, fraught with 
death, 

And life unquenchable that triumphed ever, 

An upward impulse throbbed in every breath, 

A darkly-groping quest, a dim endeavor. 

The smouldering flame that thrills all flesh, 

That, choked in ashes, yet leaps forth afresh, 

Gleams oft and flickers with unsteady ray, 

Yet faintly lights our way. 

Why then despair 

In life’s full, swelling tide? 

To test our manhood evil sets ite snar: 

With luscious baits and fair, 

To lure vain lust and pride. 

But evil is a faint and waning moon 

Against the strong, resistless dawn of good. 

The soul’s barbaric dusk will vanish soon, 

As wanes the lingering twilight in the wood 

Before the conquering van of bright, advancing 
noon. 


Itt. 

Engirdled with might, 

And wreathed with the garlandof hope. 
The wise man will trustfully cope 
With the foes of the spirit of light ; 

Though his goal, like a star, 

In the heat-and the dust of the race 
Shall grow dimmer, shall brighten apace, 
But always gleam from afar. 

No victory won 
Shall proclaim that the battle is done ; 

No triumph or final defeat 
Shall the march of his conquest complete. 

With the rise and the setting of sun 

New struggles and problems arise ; 

And expansion of soul on « lordlier plan, 

And @ ceaseless ennobling of life and of creea 
Are the victory’s guerdon and prize. 








For the endless progression of thought and of 
deed 
Is the crown and the glory of man. 


“The scholar it is, with nis venturous gaze, 

Who must fight this brave battle of light. 

His soul should not dwell in sequestered ways, 

In the by-patha of thought, in antiquity's haze, 

And bewail the dead glories that faded from 
sight 

With the ruin of Greece and of Rome, 

Nay, clad in the armor of truth let him dare 

To step gallantly forth in reality’s glare. 

Let him lift his clear voice tiil it fill the wide air, 

Like the storm-wind that lashes the foam. 

Let him, heedless of sneers and disdainful of hate, 

Mingle boldly in action and plunge in debate, 

Let the knowledge he gained from his classical 
tome 

Be a lamp in his path and a light to his feet ; 

Let it quicken his mind with a charity sweet 

For his suffering brethren who bear the fierce 
heat 

And the burden of soul-crippling toil ; 


| Who in sullen torpidity grovel and moil, 


Whose spirit is wingless and blunted by carc, 
Who scarce have the wit to despair. 


Let us tread, then, fall bravely, where many have 
trod 

Of our brothers in years that are past ; 

Let us stand in the van while our brief day shall 
last, 

On the world’s ample stage, where the flerce light 
of God 

Flashes turbidly forth through the storm and the 
blast 

Of the passions that war and the militant creeds ; 

In the battles of thought and in soul-kindling 


deeds, 

In the bold quest of Science, and knowledge 
amassed 

By the scholars obscure who to fame sre un- 
known ; 


In the myriad lives, half insensate, that plod 
Unaspiring and faintly contented to drone ; 
In the heart of the saint, in the heart of the clod, 
There is something transcendent that leaps from 
the sod ; 
For these myriad lives, that seem aimlessly thrown 
With a dire prodigality, teeming, and vast 
In this whirlpool tempestuous, thronging each 
zone, 
Are but steps on the ladder that leadeth to God. 
New Yor« Crry, May, 198, 
ss 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
14921892, 


BY CLARENCE WINTHROP BOWEN, 


Tue four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus is not far off. It is not to he be- 
lieved that the fourth centennial of an event 
that has been of such vast importance to 
human affairs will be passed by without 
some public ceremonies. What they should 
be, it is, perhaps, too early to suggest; but 
what the country to which belong the 
honor and glory of the discovery of the 
New World thinks of such a celebration may 
not be without interest. The object of this 
article is, therefore, to show the opinions in 
Spain regarding this subject. 


JUAN FACUNDO RIARO. 


One of the most widely known and 
highly esteemed gentlemen in Spain is the 
Director-General of Public Instruction and 
the Arts, His Excellency, Don Juan F. Ria- 
fio. Both as a scholar and as a member of the 
Cortes, whatever Sefior Riafio says always 
attracts attention. The following is his re- 
ply to some questions put to him: 

‘“‘T respond with the greatest pleasure to 
the invitation which you have had the 
kindness to extend to me to express my 
opinions regarding the place where the 
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anniversary of the discovery of America 
ought to be celebrated in 1892, as well as 
the man n which that important and in- 








ternationg@l celebration should be held. 

“J that’ two ‘localities have ffi- 
disputable nd prior elaims—viz., the birth - 
place of Columbus, of the Spot ‘where be 


first disembarked 6n the’shores of the New 
World. But is the town in which ColumPhs 
was born Khown to-day beyond a doubt? Or 
is the precise place of his disembarkatioii 
known? Neither of these two questions 
has yet met with a solution which can fully 
satisfy the demands of modern investiga- 
tion. From the time that Don Fernando 
Columbus, son of the illustrious mariner, 
wrote the biography of his father until the 
present day, various towns in the vicinity 
of Genoa have disputed among themselves 
for the honor of being the birthplace of 
Columbus, and other cities of Italy have 
also made the same claim. Nor have his 
torians even yet fixed with positive certain- 
ty the exact point of his disembarkation. 
From the time that Fray Bartolome de las 
Casas, almost a contemporary of Columbus, 
wrote an account of the course pursued 
during the first voyage, up to the publica- 
tion in Washington last year of ‘An At- 
tempt to Solve the Problem,’ by the scholar- 
ly Anglo-American, C. P. Patterson, no one, 
not even this same Mr. Patterson, has yet 
designated, with the conclusive proofs 
which the undertaking requires, the exact 
situation of San Salvador, where so glorious 
an event occurred. Genoa, San Domingo, 
Havana, etc., etc., could, consequently, 
make respectable claims to be chosen as 
the place for celebrating the grand jubilee; 
but it is impossible to determine the exact 
locality either of his birth or of his landing 
on the 12th of October, 1492. 

‘*Perhaps, in the nine years which shall in- 
tervene before the great festival, there will 
be published new studies which will establish 
the certainty of these two questions so much 
discussed; but, meanwhile, I have to pro- 
pose to the consideration of those who are 
directly interested in the anniversary, 
another locality, which also has special and 
superior claims. 

‘*Lost in the hope of carrying out his 
undertaking in other countries, Columbus 
came to Spain and sought the favor of 
Ferdinand and Isabella in support of his 
project. Yet thege Catholic sovereigns, 
having experienced the sufferings of a war 
which they were bringing to a decisive 
close, could not give help to projects of 
new and foreign conquests until the Moors 
of Granada were finally subdued. Their 
capitulation in 1491 and occupation of the 
city of Granada by their Catholic majesties 
on the 2d of January, 1492, constituted, in 
my opinion, the exclusive occasions which 
decided the voyage of Columbus to America. 
Without these previous successes on the 
part of the sovereigns, the most glorious 
and important event which history dis- 
closes, the discovery of the New World, 
would have been indefinitely postponed. 

‘‘In Santa Fé de la Vega, in Granada, 
on the 17th of April, 1492, and in Granada 
on the 80th of the same month, the Catholic 
sovereigns conferred upon Christopher 
Columbus the titles of admiral, viceroy, 
and governor of the seas and lands which 
he might discover; and the same Columbus, 
after receiving these honors and the means 
for undertaking the voyage, left the city of 
Granada, Saturday, the 12th of May, 1492. 
I know of no other city which has greater 
claims to be chosen as the place where the 
world shall gather to express its honor for 
the memory of Columbus. In Granada the 
project which resulted in the discovery of 
America was resolved upon. In Granada 
rest the ashes of the noble monarchs to 
whom the world is under obligations for 
such extraordinary achievements. In 
Granada stands the palace of the Moorish 
kings, where the mariner took leave of his 
protectors in order to cross the ocean; and 
upon the walls of this wonder of art might 
be inscribed, with greater significance than 
anywhere else, the words Fauto Monta, the 
emblem of the Old World, and Plus Ultra, 
the promise of the new, which the glorious 
enthusiasm and intrepidity of Columbus 
presented as a royal gift to the sovereigns 
of Spain. Were it necessary to develop 
more fully the fact that Granada offers a 
situation without equal in Europe, and 
were it needful to recall to mind its monu- 





ments, its history, its traditions, and what- 
is it contains of beauty and grandeur, 
h 


/E should only refer to those distinguished 


storians, William H. Prescott and Wash- 
ington Irvingy, whoge names .are forever 
linked With the memory of Columbus and 
Of the Olty of the Moors.” 

‘In What Way the anniversary should be 
Gdlebrdtéd is a problém, im my pinion 
more dificult than thaf of determining the 
locality. Init are tnelnded the different 
exercises which are observed in such festi- 
vals; and, besides, it is necessary to have 
an idea of all the attending circumstances ; 
of the time and day of the year which 
should be preferred; of the nations which 
should be invited, and of all the other 
details which must be included in sucha 
project. 

‘As a part of the program, I am at 
present inclined to think that a number of 
handsome awards should be given for 
special services; for example, pensions for 
life should be bestowed, without reference 
to nationality, upon those who have distin- 
guished themselves in laborious and diffi- 
cult voyages and discoveries on land or sea, 
and other prizes or medals should be given 
for scientific and industrial labors connected 
with the progress made in geography. 
These and kindred subjects should be com- 
bined with the celebration of the anni- 
versary; and if the idea of choosing 
Granada should be accepted, excursions 
should be made to Santa Fé, Cordova, 
Rabida, Palos, and other points of Anda- 
lusia and the rest of Spain, with which the 
life of Columbus is connected; and particu- 
larly to Seville, where you will see in a 
special library the books pertaining to the 
history and work of Columbus, and where 
exist autographs and other important docu- 
ments upon America in the archives of the 
Indies.” 


THE DUKE OF VERAGUA, 


At Sejior Riafio’s request, and with a let- 
ter of introduction from him, I next called 
upon the representative of the family of 
Columbus, His Excellency, the Duke of 
Verazua. 1 was ushered by servants into 
one apartment after another, and had time 
enough to observe something of the style 
in which the Duke lives. On his immense 
ancestral estates the Duke raises hundreds 
of the finest bulls in Spain, many of which 
are slaughtered each year in the famous 
Bull Rings at Madrid and Seville. His 
bulls are fiercer and cost more than the 
ordinary bulls one sees in the Ring; and 
when it is announced that the Duke of Ve- 
ragua’s bulls are to fight, even larger crowds 
than usual throng the amphitheaters. In 
one of the rooms was a large painting, rep- 
resenting some bulls in the field, with the 
Duke, on horseback, chasing one of them. 
In other parts of the room were portraits of 
famous matadors who lived years ago. In 
the reception-room, near portraits of the 
Duke’s beautiful wife and mother, was the 
picture of a famous matador who lived in 
the time of Charles IV. The Duke is a 
fine-looking gentleman, of medium hight, 
and about forty years old. The expression 
of his face, and particularly of the mouth, 
is said very much to resemble the features 
of his renowned ancestor, and the resem- 
blance to the original portrait of Columbus 
at the National Library is striking. Being 
a Grandee, with a dozen or more Spanish 
titles, the Duke belongs to the hereditary 
portion of the Senate, where he is aconstant 
attendant. As he also attends personally to 
the management of his several estates, he 
may be called a hard-working man. When I 
suggested how much he wouldsee of interest 
to him in America, and how much the 
people would enjoy a visit from the only 
living descendant of Christopher Columbus, 
he replied that he had too much work to do 
at home, and that the Spaniards were poor 
travelers; they left sight-seeing to the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 


In reply to several questions, the 
Duke said he would be very much 
interested in any celebration that would 
take place in 1892. He thought that not 
only Spain and the nations of America 
should participate, but also Italy—the 
country which had given birth to Colum- 
bus; and that England, France, and the 
other nations of Europe, which had con- 
tributed so largely toward populating the 





New World, should likewise be included. 


Instead of having the celebration at San 
Salvador, where Columbus first saw landat 10 
o’clock at night on that fartigai@leventh of 
October, Or €ven in New York, he thought 
Spain Wasthe most appropriateplac®; and he 
favored Madrid, asthe’ centér of Spal. His 
idea would Be to Tihve One celebration, to 
Which all thé natidhs interested mighit con- 
tibuté, thuiinaking it one of the grandest 
ahd ldrgest fetes ever hel@in the World; but 
Nhe did not fitvor several'@élebrations; which 
might be held in different countries at the 
same time. The Duke explained how, in 
the festivities to be held at Madrid, could be 
represented in procession the historical 
scenes in the life of the Discoverer; but, 
instead of going into further details, he 
suggested that an audience with the King 
should he obtained. 


EMILIO CASTELAR. 


Meanwhile I could not fail to call upon a 
gentleman who is better known to Amer- 
icans than any other man in Spain, Sefior 
Don Emilio Castelar. The name of the 
philospher, scholar, orator, and statesman 
is a household word throughout Spain. 
When reproached, a few years since, for 
the failure of the grand idea of his life, a 
republic in Spain, his reply was: “Iam a 
Spaniard first; a republican afterward.” 
Patriotism, then, is a passion with Castel- 
ar, and whatever affects the welfare and 
glory of the Peninsula is of absorbing 
interest tohim. When the subject of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the discov- 
ery of America was introduced, he said that 
was an idea in which Spaniards were partic- 
ularly interested, and he likewise felt that 
Portugal, Italy, England, France, and 
the countries of America would wish to con- 
tribute to a celebration in 1892. As the 
United States holds friendly relations with 
all these nations, and as whatever steps she 
might take in this or any other matter 
would have a great weight, he would be 
glad to see our own country take a leading 
part in an event of such vast magnitude as 
the anniversary of the discovery of the New 
World would be. As he was to address the 
Atheneum, a leading literary society of 
Spain, the coming year, and had chosen 
**Columbus” as his subject, he would 
avail himself of that occasion to impress 
upon the kingdom the importance of the 
anniversary and the necessity of celebrat- 
ing it in as grand and becoming a manner 
as possible. 

When asked what would be his ideas 
regarding the program for the celebration, 
Castelar without hesitation spoke with a 
rapidity, beauty, and eloquence of language 
such as one seldom hears. An outline of 
the vivid picture he drew may be given as 
follows: 

‘* Instead of celebrating in any one place, 
which would necessarily be local in charac- 
ter, I would have all the nations interested 
so combine as to make this anniversary the 
most memorable and the grandest ever held 
in the history of the world. In Genoa, as 
the city of Columbus’s birth, the initiative 
should be taken. Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
France, England, and the United States 
should be properly represented. Then let 
each of these nations send a_ vessel or sev- 
eral vessels of their own, beautifully 
equipped and with representatives officially 
accredited to the seaport of Palos, in Gra- 
nada, where upon the 8d of August should 
occur, after suitable ceremonies, the depart- 
ure of this international fleet for the island 
of San Salvador. As all the nations men- 
tioned have contributed so much to Amer- 
ica in years and centuries gone by, and are 
now so vitally interested in her present 
welfare, there would be a unity of interest 
in the voyage that would be really remark- 
able. The fleet should stop at the Canary 
Islands, and, in further imitation of the 
course pursued py Christopher Columbus, 
should proceed on its way to San Salvador. 
How memorable the anniversary of the 
discovery of land would, be and how 
many ways to commemorate it at 
once occur to mind! I should be glad 
to see the fleet visit some of the points 
of historical and commercial interest in the 
Western Hemisphere. At New York the 
ceremonies, I am sure, would be imposing. 
The concluding ceremonies should be, I 
think, at Barcelona in our own country, 
and something like the magnificent festivi- 
ties of the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella 








— 
should be repeated in memory of the great 
discoverer ; for 
“*4 Castillagoa Leon 
Nuevo mundo dio Colt? 

‘The government of Spain, I am eure,” 
continued Sefer Castelar, “would contri. 
bute its shiate of the expense ; and, to addy, 
the populatity of the festival, I would fayor 
public subseriptions, to which all. might eon. 
tribute. We would thus be enabled 10 pro. 
vide for the suitable entertainment of 
foreign vessels with the representatives of 
the different nations while visiting our own 
shores, and I believe the other nations 
would each subscribe its share of the ex. 
pense. Asa member of the Cortes, I wij) 
do all I can in this direction. But public 
sentiment should first be aroused by means 
of the press. When the people throughout 
the different nations are thoroughly 
awakened to the magnitude of the anni. 
versary, they will seek in some way to 
carry into effect their ideas regarding the 
celebration. Societies could be formed 
which might exert an important influence, 
Finally, the governments themselves would 
wish to be officially represented, and the 
great event of 1892 would be celebrated 
with enthusiasm.” 





THE KING OF SPAIN. 

Through the courtesy of the Hon. Dwighy 
T. Reed, the Chargé @ Affaires of the United 
States in Spain, who applied through the 
Secretary of State, the Marquis de la Vega 
de Amijo, for a private audience, I, to-day, 
had a most interesting interview with His 
Majesty, Alphonso XII. But there is gs 
much red tape required to secure an inter. 
view with the King that one is convinced of 
the truth of the Spanish proverb, *‘ Las 
cosas de Palacio van despacio.” In one of 
the magnificent reception rooms of the 
most beautiful palace in all Europe, the 
King and Queen received Mr. Reed and my- 
self, and, after the usual introduction, the 
King shook hands, bade us be seated, and 
at once began to ask a score or more of 
questions. He wished to know the views 
of the Duke of Veragua, of Castelar, and 
Riafio regarding the anniversary in 1892. 
At first he thought that nine years was a 
long time to spend in arranging for the 
celebration, but perhaps not too long 
considering the importance of the anuiver. 
sary. 

‘‘It is an event,” continued His Majesty, 
‘*in which all the world would be interested, 
and in which the leading nations might 
unite. I would do all in my power to 
make ita brilliant festival; but, consider- 
ing the pre-eminent part that Spain took in 
the discovery of America, I claim that she 
should certainly be allowed to have the 
celebration within her own borders. Italy 
gave birth to Columbus, it is true. Other 
countries considered his ideas only vision- 
ary schemes. But it was Spain alone that 
furnished the means for carrying into prac- 
tical effect what would otherwise have been 
only a dream. To Spain alone, therefore, 
belongs the credit of the discovery. In- 
stead of several celebrations, in different 
countries, I should favor, for the reasons 
given,one grand anniversary in Spain. Either 
Madrid, Granada, Huelva, or Barcelona 
would be a suitable place. Barcelona, be- 
cause it is an important commercial town, 
easy of access by sea from Italy, and con 
nected so closely with an important event 
in the life of Columbus; Granada, because 
its historical associations are so many; but, 
above all, I would prefer Huelva, a growing 
and important city of which Palos is the 
harbor. It was Huelva that furnished the 
mast for the vessel in which Columbus first 
sailed. With rich mines on one side of the 
town and a good harbor on the other, 
Huelva is so situated that all the foreign 
vessels could be accommodated that came 
to participate in the celebration. A very 
large and handsome hotel, which is to-day 
opened for the first time to the public, is 
perhaps an indication of what the enter 
prise of the citizens of Huelva might do.” 

‘«Should the vessels,” it was asked, ‘‘ pro 
ceed from Huelva to San Salvador, in imita- 
tion of the course pursued by Columbus, 
and as suggested by Sefior Castelar?” 

“That would be making a parody of the 
celebration,” answered the Queen, who ap- 
peared to take a deep interest in the con- 
versation and asked many questions regard- 
ing what she thought would be a most in- 
teresting anniversary. 
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‘No, it would not be a parody,” con- 
tinued the King, ‘‘except in the sense that 
all celebrations are parodies. The festiv- 
jty of an anniversary, contrasted with the 
solemnity of the event itself, often looks like 
aparody. But the idea of Sefior Castelar 
js an excellent one, In fact, the more I 
think of the proposed celebration, the more 
interested in it I am, and I will certainly do 
what is possible to make it a decided suc- 
cess.” 

The King talked for half an hour, and 
showed beyond question that he took a gen- 
uine interest in the subject. 
that Spain should take the initiative. At 
the proper time the question would be 
brought up, and he hoped the celebration 
might be made as significant as is warranted 
by the grand achievement of Christopher 
Columbus. 

MADRID, Thursday, May 3d, 1883, 
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THE WRECK OF THE GOLD-SHIPS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


THERE are many passages in the Word of 
God that most readers pass by, as they would 
pass unlighted transparencies in the street 
atnight. Ifsomebody sets a lamp or kin- 
dies a gas-jet behind the transparency, its 
picture or inscription becomes luminous, 
attracting alleyes to it. One purpose of 
good preaching is to set lamps behind 
neglected passages. 

Among the overlooked episodes in Old 
Testament history which are full of sug- 
gestive wisdom is one in the life of that 
good and great Judean monarch, Jehosha- 
phat. His reign exalted the southern 
kingdom toa high prosperity. He wrought 
a good educational work among his people, 
and established a commission for expound- 
ing the Mosaic laws. He did many other 
noble things; but upon the luster of his 
character and reign fell one great and 
grievous shadow. It was the sin of alliance 
with wicked men. Jehoshaphat had riches 
and honor in abundance, and his heart 
was lifted up in the ways of the Lord; yet 
he ‘‘ joined affinity with Ahab,” the profli- 
gate tyrant of the northern kingdom. He 
gave his son in marriage to Ahab’s daugh- 
ter, and made a military alliance with Ahab, 
which ended in the battle of Ramoth-Gilead, 





He realized | 


like the rocks of Ezion-geber, are strewed 
with the ruins of high hopes that went to 
pieces in wicked associations. When 
parents entrust a night-key to a son 
who has no self-restraint cr Bible-con- 
science they give him a free pass on the 
road to perdition. 

(2.) There is another phase of domestic life 
in which this Old Testament episode finds 
its frequent parallels. We recall now an 
only daughter of rare beauty and accom- 
plishments. Her perilous charms attracted 
a suitor who was coarse and sensual; but 
he was the heir to an expected fortune. 
His anticipated wealth bribed the foolish 
parents and overcame the daughter's scru- 


ples. She consented, contrary to her own 
judgment, to marry him. Within a few 


years he was disgraced, and she was di- 
vorced. God’s law is: 
sow, that shall ye also reap.” It was that 
law, more irresistible than the winds of 
Heaven, that wrecked the poor girl's gold- 
ship in broken hopes anda broken heart. 
Of all the alliances with sin from merce- 
nary motives, the most certainly fatal are 
those which are made under the 
name of wedlock. 

(3.) The political history of our country is 
sadly eloquent with examples of civilians 
and statesmen who wrecked their 
careers by alliances with wrong men, wrong 
policies, or wrong institutions. Every man, | 
on his entrance upon public life, has his 
‘‘mount of temptation.” If he courage- 
ously says: ‘‘ Get thee behind me, Satan!” 
his subsequent path to honor and true suc- 
If he yields, he is lost. 
The sorceress, during more than one gen- 
eration, was slavery. By her much fair 
speech and promises of promotion, she 
caused many an ambitious statesman to 
yield to her, and “‘straightway he went 
after her as an ox goeth tothe slaughter.” 
Who does not recall at once that colossal 
giant of the Senate-chamber, the weight of | 


‘*Whatsoever ye 


sacred 


have 


cess is assured. 


| whose spear was like a weaver’s beam ? 


| coveted ? 


Who does not remember into what unholy 
alliance he was seduced, with the vain hope 
of reaching what a life-long ambition 
Those of us who loved and ad- 


| mired him most felt the most keenly his 


| bitter disappointment. 


in which the northern king playeda treach- | 


erous part and lost his life. 


Not satisfied | 


with these entangling alliances, which were | 


both prompted by selfish policies, he 


entered into a commercial partnership with | 


Ahab’s successor, the godless Ahaziah. 
Jehu, a prophet of Jehovah, had the cour- 
age to administer the sharp rebuke : ‘‘Should- 
est thou help the ungodly, and love them 
that hate the Lord? Therefore is wrath upon 
thee from before the Lord.” 


with wicked Ahaziah reads very much like 
some of the ‘‘ big bonanza” schemes of these 
days in Colorado and Nevada. The two mon- 
archs join hands in a gold-hunting expedi- 
tion. The sacred chronicler tells us that 
they built ships in partnership, on the Gulf 
of Akabah, for the purpose of seeking gold 
in Ophir. But the ill-starred enterprise was 
blasted by the Lord; the ‘‘ ships went not; 
for they were wrecked at Ezion-geber.” This 
was no accidental catastrophe; for the fear- 
less Eliezer told Jehoshaphat plainly, ‘‘ be- 
cause thou hast joined thyself with Ahaziah 
the Lord hath broken (or wrecked) thy 


works.” Upon that illuminated transpa- 
rency which pictures the wreck of the 
gold-ships, there blazes out this truth; 


Partnership with sin ¢s a fatal mistake. 

We could fill the columns of this journal 
with illustrations of this truth drawn from 
our own observation. Many a sorrowing 
father can tell the story of what befell his 
beloved boy. The youth, fascinated with 
aset of gay fellows, who were ‘ posted” in 
all the amusements of the town, fell into 
their snares, and spent his evenings with 
them in their favorite haunts. His night- 
key admits him to the door of home in the 
“small hours,” while his foolish parents 
are on their pillows. It is the old, oldstory, 
short, but crushing. Like Eli, the father 
“restrains not” the son when he is *‘ making 
himself vile,” and, like Eli, he pays the bit- 
er penalty. When the ruin has been 
Wrought by a round of wine-suppers, 
theaters, brothers, the parents get their eyes 
°pen to see that evil company has wrecked 
their gold-ship. The streets of all our cities, 


| is full of warnings to business men. 


The narrative of Jehoshaphat’s venture enneEnoeans 


Southern slavery, 
in its day, wrought many abominations; 
but one of the meanest and most hateful of 
all its evil things was when it wrecked the 
presidential gold-ship of the magnificent 
orator of Bunker Hill. 

(4.) This truth of perilous partnerships 
Espe- 
cially is it admonitory to young men who 
are anxious to reach wealth by short cuts 
and are not scrupulous as to the methods. 
The market is crowded with sharp schem- 
ers, the papers abound with glowing 
of commercial venturers 
and ‘‘gilt-edged” enterprises. The num- 
ber of credulous Jehoshaphats who are 
enticed into gold expeditions to Ophir, with 


| Ahaziahs in the partnership, is almost past 





| 


belief. The wrecks are well nigh as numer- 
ous. Itis not only from wild schemes of 
speculation that danger arises. Many a 
merchant, banker, manufacturer, or trades- 
man has been induced by friends or part- 
ners to ally himself with methods and prac- 
tices which his own conscience, in his bet- 
ter moments, did not approve; but he 
hushed conscience with the promise of big 
profits, or with the current sophistry: 
‘*Oh! everybody does such things!” The 
men who, like William E. Dodge, refuse to 
‘break God’s laws fora dividend” are not 
to be found in regiments. Commerce and 
trade, like politics, contain a thousand rep- 
ctitions of that old Scripture line: ‘‘ Be- 
cause thou hast joined thyself with Ahaziah, 
the Lord hath wrecked thy work.” 

Be ye not partakers with other men’s sins 
is a divine admonition that has not lost its 
solemn portent. Though hand join in 
hand, wrong-doing will not go unpunished ; 
if not punished in this world, then surely in 
the next. Just as certainly as that the wages 
of sin is death, so certain is it that eternity 
will reveal the fearful wreck of innumer- 


able gold-ships. The “loss total, and no 
insurance!” 
BRoox yy, N. ¥. 
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F «1 - anniversary of the Church of Eng- 
and Tem nee Society, last month, at whi 
the Archlasho of Canterbury presided, it was 


reported that cots “ 
bers and an income G14, 158. the report 





stated that the progress temperance 
shewr bv the decreare of revenue retrrns, 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 





BY MARY CLEMMER. 





Tae past week in Washington has been 
devoted to memory. And what a weck for 
matchless weather! Days felt, like a pres- 
ence whose charm is the more exquisite 
that it cannot be described but only felt, 
have greeted and covered with their ben- 
ison the Army of the Potomac. I read just 
now that this army ‘‘ came and went, and 
left nothing to be said.” If so, the one who 
made this statement must be equally devoid 
of memory and emotion. I do not see how 
any one, any Northern one, can think 
of the Army of the Potomac without 
feeling; or see it, what is left of it, 
without accelerated heart-beats, with- 
out love and regret. I hear it was snubbed 
--this remnant of a great army—in 
more than one high place. But Nature was 
kind; Nature was full of the loving tender- 
ness of regret, as if she said: 

“Twas pitiful, ‘twas wondrous pitiful, 


I love thee for the dangers thou hast pass’d.” 


And so she sent forth to welcome their re- 
turn a day of days, such a day as some- 
times slips between the untimely frosts 
and untimely heats of Spring to show the 
moilers of this world what the air of Para- 
dise may be. No languor in the air; no 
heat, no weariness, no chill; nothing but 
light, balm, and the elixir of life. The 
ocean of ether above, the blossoming earth 
below, freshness and delight everywhere; 
banners of young leaves tossing to the ban- 
ners of the people waving from windows 
and streets. Seldom does a procession of 
men march along any thoroughfare, in- 
spired and upheld by so many kindly 


elements. They needed them all, poor 
fellows! These were Nature's gifts, 
Nature's inspiration and  enthusiasin 
for her children. The human __inspi- 
ration and enthusiasm were wanting. 
As they marched along the _ well- 
swept avenue, these one-armed, one- 


legged men, bearing the tattered flags of 
the past, the new generation on the 
pavements beheld them with placid good 
will, but without enthusiasm. No shouts 
of welcome, full of memory and love, tore 
the air as the veterans moved on. 
Why should they? These young men 
and maidens were children or not born 
when the Army of the Potomac encompassed 
Washington, when it toiled through the 
Valley of Virginia, when it marched upon 
Richmond! The anguish-burdened ambu- 
lances which lined our streets, sixteen years 
ago; the crowded hospitals; the hosts of 
wounded and dead; Slavery and Freedom 
trembling in the balance; the govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, threatened with (lestruction; armed 
hosts; defeat; victory, all to the majority 
out to see the sight—were but dreams, never 
dreamed, or tales long since told, myths 
and traditions. So swiftly do the years go 
by; so miraculously does one genera- 
tion pursue and overlap another! The 
soldiers of the Army of the Potomac are 
not old men, though their April and May of 
youth has departed. Summer sears them. 
Here and there on head and face Autumn 
shows its earliest leaf. No, they are not 
old men, though their Winter just before 
them waves his inevitable, inexorable baton. 
But all the same they came back to a new 
city, to a new generation. Grant, Sherman, 
McClellan, live; but the great civic generals 
who directed their movements, who marked 
their marches, their defeats, their victories, 
with hearts often full of fears and eyes full 
of tears, Lincoln, Seward, Stanton, Sum- 
ner, Wilson, and how many more have 
passed on and vanished forever out of 
sight since this same army last marched 
these streets. 

How dramatic the facts of that first 
march and this last one! How great the 
events which have evolved from the tumult 
of the years which measure the life of the 
Army of the Potomac! ‘ Providence 
moves through time as the gods of Homer 
move through space. It makes a step, and 
ages have rolled away,” says Guizot. The 


whole story of human fate was told in that 
little remnant of the historic army which, 
last Thursday, lifted its pathetic banners 
in God’s sunlight and moved on through 
the streets of the Capital, whose beauty and 


glory they, in carnage and blood, long ago 
helped to make possible. 

Recall the army that marched from the 
Wilderness through these streets, then be- 
hold this one, and you see one stride of the 
god of Time. That army, through wound. 
ing, through imprisonment, through blood 
of battle, through grime of march, was 
beautiful with youth. The majority of the 
rank and file of the Army of the Republic 
were young men; tender boys, many, who 
before had never left their mothers, fought, 
died, lived, on both sides. How be- 
grimed, how ragged even, how tattered 
were their clothes that day. Boys who 
marched then in their worn-out uniforms, 
joined the soldier's procession to-day in 
plain citizens’ dress, boys no longer, but 
middle-aged men, bronzed by time, and 
seared by care and the daily tug of human 
living. And lo! another stroke of time 
was visible in a long line of handsome 
boys in uniforms; boys come to take the 
places of the boys gone; sons of the sol- 
diers of the Potomac. The 
men with arm and one leg 
noticeable in the procession. Among them 
I noticed General Halbert E. Paine, of 
Wisconsin, an ex-member of Congress, 
now a successful lawyer and honored cit 
izen of Washington. This quiet gentle- 
man, in citizen's dress, looking quite like a 
man of letters,and not at all like a 
warrior, nevertheless was one of the 
bravest generals of the war. Apparently 
mortally wounded at the battle of Pea 
Ridge, he lay between the lines of the two 
armies for days, under the burning sun, 
till his wounds were putrid and 
taken up for dead. Yet after these many 
years he lives, minus a leg, anything but 
an old man, to march with his comrades, 
As he walked he leaned heavily on his 
cane, as did many others in that heroic 


numbers of 


one were 


war- 


he was 


procession. 

Eighteen years ago, wan and foot-sore, 
yet glad with victory, the Army of the Po. 
tomac marched through a straggling, dingy, 
village-like city. Its market was a moss- 
covered shed; its ‘‘dirt-roads” were deep 
with mud, through which toppling white- 
covered wagons and straggling mules 
lumbered on; squalor, inaction, mental 
lethargy were everywhere apparent, It 
was just what generations of human slav- 
ery, human bigotry, and ignorance had 
made it. But to-day the last reserves of 
that gallant host marched through a new 
city evolved from the old; beheld the fruits 
of that new and larger civilization, which 
recognizes the rights of all human beings, 
now ripe on the soil of a life passed by, 
The years which divided the youth of the 
soldier of the Potomac from his maturity 
and age, bore great harvests of progression 
to the Providence that rules the world. 

The procession of the Army of the 
Potomac formed before the Riggs House, 
the spacious hotel which commands a full 
view of the Treasury, of the White House, 
of the War and Navy Departments, of La. 
fayette Square, and of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Fifteenth Street. As they 
formed and moved on with curvetting 
steed and rolling artillery, with fife and 
drum and flying flags; moved on with the 
old, steady, steadfast step; onin the per. 
fect sunshine, in the exhilarating, air the 
sight was inspiring—inspiring in memory, 
inspiring in fulfillment, inspiring even in 
that consciousness of sadness that in joy, 
in glory, in fruition, makes itself felt, 
because itis human. Beyond and above 
the river waved the flag of Arlington. 
Back, out of sight, floated the banner of 
the Soldiers’ Home—reminders both, of that 
other army asleep on hilltop and in vale 
in the peaceful bivouac of death, holding 
that re-union of heroes which only the 
final cat can break. As the procession 
moved on, the pleased yet unroused silence 
of the multitude in the streets told the 
story of the new genetation. Even the 
army corps badges on the breasts of men, 
many in citizen’s clothing, were all un- 
known to thousands whose eyes rested 
upon them in eager inquiry. Even the 
badge of the famous Sixth Corps, the corps 
that saved the National Capital from the at- 
tack of Early, was recognized by compara- 
tively few. Yet, when the Army of the 
Potomac made the last great military pa- 
geant of the War at Washington, every army 





corps was as familiar as the faces at home. 
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Then “ soldiering” was still the business of 
the nation. Hundreds of thousands of 
American citizens from every state in the 
Union gathered to see the sight. Then, in- 
stead of the solitary General Ayer of to- 
day, proudly rode, with their uplifted 
swords, Generals Meade, Hancock, Mer- 
ritt, Parke, Griffin, Barlow, Humphrey, 
Burnside, Hunter, the gallant Custer, and 
hosts of other heroes. The great stand 
occupied by the President and his Cabinet 
was buried in flags and waving with ban- 
ners bearing the names of all the great 
battles of the war. 
worn army moved on, far and high rose 
the vast civic shout of the people. Then 
the wave of war had not subsided. Now 
on the shore of Peace stands a new genera- 


While, as the proud, 


tion, gazing with wonder on the remnant of 
that once mighty host. All is changed 
but Nature. The welcome of the May morna- 
ing, the azure, the sunshine, the bloom, the 
immortal youth of the clements— no line has 
fallen from theirloveliness, nor have all the 
wearing years stolen from their welcome 
the virgin freshness that is the delight of 
Spring, the perpetual renewer of the heart 
of man. 

The opening meeting in the National 
Theater was a great success. The theater 
was packed in every pant by an audience 
distinguished, 
thetic. 
of the occasion. The poem was writ- 
ten and read by George Alfred Townsend, 
that delightful journalist whose touch of 
genius seems to be fed by the spring of im- 
mortal youth: for no wear or tear of years 


enthusiastic, and sympa- 
Its poet and its orator were worthy 


has ever been able to abate its charm, 
or destroy the perennial freshness of its de- 
light. 
of the Potomac was its greatest, Abraham 
Lincoln. 
lines : 


Thechief he celebrated to the Army 
The poem opens with these fine 


“ There is one too little mentioned when your proud 
reunions come, 
And the thoughtful love of country dies upon the 
sounding drum; 
Let me call him in your muster, let me wake 
hum in your griet: 
Captain by the Constitution, Abra’m Lincoln was 
your chief. 


* Faint of faith, we looked behind us for a chief of 
higher tone, * 
While the voice that drowned the trumpets was 
the echo of our own, 
Ever thus, my old companions! Genius has us 
by the hand, 
Walking on the tempest with us, every crisis to 
command, 


** Like the bugle blown of evening by some home- 
sick son of art, 

Lincoln’s words, unearthly, quiver in the universal 

heart ; ° 

Not an echo left of malice, scarce of triumph in 
the strain, 

As when Summer thunder murmurs in pathetic 
showers of rain.” 

The orator of the evening was Major 
Martin Maginnis, who, for the sixth time, 
has been elected as the Democratic delegate 
to Congress. Inthe War he was a Minne- 
sota private soldier, born of Irish parents. 
His oration was not only one of great elo- 
quence, but was likewise full of strong 
points, struck from great facts and illus- 
trating great principles. 

Beginning, he said: 

“Surely, comrades, as you again came down to 
the Potomac, and to your eyes again appeared the 
white visions of the Capitoh around which, 
phantom-like, have clustered memories that 
have attended you through a long peace, amid 
the struggles of existence, in the fields of every- 
day endeavor, in the temples of gain, where 
trade worships at the altars of profit, and spec- 
ulation kneels to the divinity of dividends, surely 
the stones of twenty years were rolled away, and 
out of the sepulcher of each comrade’s past came 
fortha young, an ardent, a heroic spirit ; a youth 
who had laid down his scheme of life, abandoned 
his career, and with the spirit of a patriot, and 
the devotion of a martyr, offered himself to that 
country whose startled hills were echoing to the 
guns of Sumter, and whose first appeal and 
first command to the men of our generation 
was: ‘ Rally on Washington !’ 

‘* The faces before me look from the hills of mid- 
dle life down into the valley of declining years, 
and the heads are sprinkled with silver-sand 
dropped from the hour-glass of flying Time. Are 
these the same who marched down the rough- 
paved avenue, straightened themselves as they 
passed the reviewing eyes of the majestic Scott, 
and cheered the kindly welcome of Abraham 
Lincoln? Who played at Congress in the Capitol 
and'stood guard over the White House? The 
boys who looked out on the shining fields of 
which the world was made? For dreams of dis- 
tinction came with thoughts of sacrifice, and 














death was forgotten in the hope of honor, and 
with these burned as pure a patriotism as ever 
warmed the heart of man.” 

* * - * - 

‘The North would have to raise a greater army 
to restore slavery than was required to put it 
down. ‘The stars in their courses fight against 
slavery, and light on the eternal march of free- 
dom. There is no need to defend the justice of 
that War which has given us a Union above the 
disturbances of threats and beyond the necessity 
of compromise, or sustain the wisdom which de- 
sired war that we might have perpetual peace, 
against the folly that clamored for peace that we 
might have perpetual war.” 

Another idyllic day greeted the com- 
mencement at the National Deaf Mute 
College, Kendall Green. The college, its 
grounds, and surroundings, together make 
a poem in outline, scent, and color, and 
when on them falls the benediction of a 
perfect day, when the elements float in 
equipoise to produce a perfect harmony, 
soothing alike to sense and spirit, the place 
und the time seem full of that which we 
call “ Fleaven.” 

On such a day, and in this place, I saw 
and spoke to President Garfield for the last 
time. He came from the White House and, 
as had been his wont for years, sat through 
the entire exercises of the commencement 
at the college. Passing from the college to 
the house of President Gallandet, by whose 
side he walked, he stopped and, turning 
round, spoke to me of the wonder of the 
weather, of the marvelous and indefinable 
beauty of the day, of his solicitude for his 
wife, who that morning had been taken 
slightly ill. The last words I heard him 
speak were of her / How could they fail to 
comeback, to-day, in the same place and in 
what seemed the very air, all penetrated 
with sweetness and young life, of that day 
that is dead, just after the unveiling of 
his marble image in the very hall where he 
sat, full of life and honor, but two years 
ago? Who, by any force of imagination, 
could then have believed that, by another 
month, he would have received his death- 
wound? 

President Gartield was always the stead- 
fast and active friend of deaf-mute educa- 
tion, and especially the friend of the 
National Deaf Mute, at Kendall Green. 
The mutes knew and loved this distinguished 
patron and friend, and immediately on 
his untimely death moved to contribute 
funds to secure a marble bust of him, to be 
placed in the college of the nation whose 
interests, for many years he had warmly 
advanced. The bust is the contribution of 
the deaf mutes of the United States, in token 
of their gratitude for the services of Presi- 
dent Garfield in Congress in their behalf. 
The bust was paid for by contributions 
ranging from one cent to five dollars, which 
came in so fast and over-abundantly that 
their flow had to be stopped by requests 
through the public press. Six hours before 
the exercises of last Wednesday began the 
marble bust arrived from Italy, just in 
“*the nick of time,” to be placed in the 
niche in the wall just beside where the living 
and happy Garfield sat two years ago that 
day. There it stands in a bed of roses, ‘‘a 
thing of life” so far as it is possible for mar- 
ble to seem to smile, speak, and live—all 
that remains visible tothe eyes of Garfield 
at Kendall Green. It brings back remark- 
ably, to onc who knew him well, the ex- 
pression, the very presence of Garfield. 
I have rarely seen, even in a picture, so 
much of the real, living expression of Gar- 
field. This is especially noticeable in the ex- 
pression of the mouth. The lips seem part- 
ing as if to speak, and even the marble eyes 
seem to smile. This is, perhaps, the most 
marked power of the genius of its author, 
to bring a soul into the marble that he so 
deftly shapes into the images of men. 
Daniel C. French, who has wrought this 
fine and fortunate likeness of the murdered 
President, is the son of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury at Washington, and 
long ago made himself famous by carving 
the ‘‘immortal ‘‘ Minute Man,” who holds 
imperishable guard beside the way at Con- 
cord, Massachusetts. 

Wasurnoton, D. C., May, 1883. 
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Tue oldest living graduate of the Military 

Academy at West Point is General Joshua 


Baker, now of Louisiana. Du the War he 
was on General Jackson’s staff. He was grad- 
uated from 


West Point in 1818, when only 
twenty-four years of age, and is still hale and 
hearty. 





METHODIST ORGANIC UNION. 
REASONS FOR IT. 


BY A MINISTER OF THE M. E. CHURCH, SOUTH. 


Tue grounds upon which segregated 
Methodism can unite in one grand whole 
have been presented. It now remains to 
bring forward the reasons for such a union. 
Of these there are two classes— the first class 
based upon the disturbing clements now 
active in separated Methodist Churches. 
This undeniable fact is significant and 
should be admonitory. It cannot be 
charged justly to ambitious restlessness ; for 
many of the advocates of modifications are 
as thorough Methodists as those can claim 
to be who oppose them. It will not avail to 
imitate the ostrich; for, though we may bury 
our heads in the sand and refuse to look 
upon the dangers, they nevertheless exist. 
Would it be wiser to remain in’ broken 
bands with these elements threatening to 
grow into explosive force, or by organic re- 
union to make new points of departure, 
readjust the grand aggregate of moral 
forces to the new condition of affairs, and 
so change the threatening into propitious 
elements? Such a course would be in strict 
accord with the Methodist idea. Adapta- 
tions under Providential indications have 
always marked the system. Whenever, in 
the judgment of Wesley, circumstances 
called for altered plans, he boldly brought 
forward the altered plans. Firmly as he 
held to doctrines, he went far in modifying 
doctrinal statements for the sake of closer 
Christian union. The itinerant plan of 
preaching with very short periods, not of 
pastoral, but of evangelistic service, was 
gradually modified and extended from three 
and six months to one, two, and three years, 
until something like a pastorate was en- 
grafted upon Methodism. 


In the beginning the power to decide all 
questions involving church-membership, 
was regarded as the exclusive right of the 
ministry ; but this has all been changed, and 
now that power is lodged with a committee 
of laymen. In the bodies called confer- 
ences, very properly, laymen sat and con- 
ferred with clergymen and lay-preachers, 
but gradually they were eliminated as con- 
ference elements, and after years of con- 
tention, returned to these bodies and now 
form most important elements in them. 
The same may be said of other features, 
and especially of the class-meetings once 
deemed absolutely essential to the integrity 
and spiritual power of Methodism. Adap- 
tation, without sacrifice of principle, has 
been and should continue to be characteris- 
tic of Methodism. 

That changes are now called for that 
mav result in greater good no thoughtful 
person will deny. By the sheer force of 
events many features are being essentially 
modified while the old form is retained. 
Take, for example, the time-honored plan of 
stationing the preachers. There has been 
a gradual weakening of episcopal power 
from the days of Asbury’s dictum to these 
times when, in many cases, especially those 
involving rich and therefore influential 
churches, the appointments announced at 
conference are only so many official ratifi- 
cations of contracts already made between 
churches and the ministers selected by 
them. When rich churches (for only such 
can do so) ‘‘go prospecting” from ocean 
to ocean, upon their own ‘‘ godly judgment,” 
is there no departure from the old paths and 
no demand for readjustment ? 

The office of presiding elder, at one 
period really needed and of great value, and, 
therefore, easily placed in the system, is, in 
the estimation of many Methodists, a sort 
of heavy tifth-wheel to their church coach. 
In some sections the office is even now of 
real value. But how can it be of much 
value in thickly-populated sections, where 
the barest inspection is made of church- 
work in a rapid modern transit over from 
forty to sixty pastoral charges? In the 
opinion of not a few, the office thus admin- 
istered is needless and very expensive. 

The pastoral term is up for discussion, 
and a strong appeal will be made in due 
time in some Methodist bodies for the re- 
moval of all limitations as to legal time of 
service. And if such a measure should 
prevail, it will only be a return to the con- 
dition of affairs in this particular that ex- 
isted when Methodism was a unit. It is or 


| should be known by well-informed Meth. 


-| Continent, 
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| odists that, for twenty years after the organ. 
ization of the Church in this country, there 
was no legal limit to the term of minis. 
terial service. In 1804 the General Con- 
ference added this clause to the section oy 
the duties of a bishop: ‘‘ Provided he shal] 
not allow any preacher to remain in the 
same station more than two years success. 
ively, excepting, ete.” Before this date 
there was advice, but no law on this point, 
and, therefore, under the original charter 
of episcopal prerogative, a preacher might 
be continued in the same charge three 
months, or three or more years, at the dis- 
cretion of the bishop. The tendency in 
some quarters is to return to this old path. 

It is plain to every reflecting mind that 
the local-preacher element in Methodism 
should be more thoroughly wrought into 
the system. Taking all the branches of 
Methodism, it comprises a body of men of 
varied talents and social position number- 
ing more than 33,000 and outnumbering the 
whole number of regular pastors by more 
than seven thousand. In one aspect this 
powerful body is a hoary anomaly in 
American Methodism, involving the plain 
inconsistency of placing men under pastor- 
al vows by all the solemnities of ordination, 
and then coolly remanding them to secular 
pursuits. Would it not be wiser to follow the 
English Wesleyan plan and license them as 
lay-preachers only, ignoring ordination alto- 
gether, so long as they remain in a local 
condition? It is not doubted that at one 
period, far back in the history of the Church, 
it was proper to advance some of them to 
the deaconship, at least; but at no period 
should the Church have imposed upon them 
full pastoral obligations. At the present 
time no fact can be plainer than that or- 
dained local preachers are not needed, and 
can better serve the Church in their special 
sphere without ordination. 

Ina reunion of the Methodist Churches 
these and other disturbing questions cculd 
be wisely adjusted, and one great and 
strong organization glowing with the fire 
of Christian love would work for God in the 
midst of the nations. 

There are other reasons for reunion. 
Great and growing evil influences must be 
confronted, opposed, and overcome by the 
combined power of the true Christian 
Church. In this work united Methodism 
could hold a strong position and exert a 
tremendous influence by reason of its pecu- 
liar fitness for reaching all classes. Some 
Churches seem to be peculiarly suited to 
certain classes. Not so with Methodism. To 
rich and poor, to learned and ignorant, to 
people of all hues and of all opinions it has 
a mission, and among all has already reaped 
abundant harvests. Not now to name others, 
there are four great influences adverse to pure 
Christianity against which the Protestant 
Churches are to contend in a battle whose 
magnitude and far-reaching influence no 
uninspired mind can foretell. These are 
Romanism, literacy, Intemperance, and 
Impure Literature. To meet these foes 
Protestant Churches must draw near to one 
another, drop their disputes on non-essential 
points, and search for common ground on 
which to fight the battles of their Lord in 
the charter he has given them. The Meth- 
odist conscience cannot innocently remain 
indifferent to this high demand. 

tomanism is ecclesiastical absolutism. 

It holds the individual conscience in its iron 
grasp. It is strong as an organization be- 
yond any other Church. It is far-seeing, 
cautious, wise, and persistent in all its 
plans. 
points in every section of our country, and 
| by schools of all grades, and a specious and 
| sensuous service binds the youth of both 
sexes to a false system of faith. It has 
made more perverts by its judiciously ad- 
ministered educational schemes than by 
any other method. It fixes its eye upon 
every section of our country, and moves its 
ready columns to possess it. It is now 
planning for the Great West a university 
on which it will expend two million dollars. 
aye, and five million, if so much be needed 
| to compass its ends. It can well do this; 
| for it wrings the mites from the day-labor- 
ers, serving-maids, and washerwomen, 

while it calls upon the rich of two conti- 

nents to pour out their gold in order to in- 

| trench the true Church on the American 
which in revolutionary Up- 


It. seizes and holds the strongest 
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heavals may yet become the house of refuge 
for the successor of St. Peter. 

The maximum of power to confront and 
combat such a combination of subtle forces 
as Romanism wields would be found in 


the strongest Protestant organization, 


Evangelical Churches. United Methodism 


planted one; could found a school wherever 
Romanism founded one; could send a pas- 
wherever Romanism 
might send one; could, and should, show 


tor or a missionary 


masses of ignorance would be nearly four 
millions of Christian men and women with a 
moneyed power reaching far into hundreds 
of millions. Divided Methodism within 
half a century backward has made a noble 


| record in educational work. United Metho- 
which would be re-united American Meth- | 
odism, working in harmony with all other | 


dism in the half century in advance of us 
could do a like work multiplied a thousand- 


| fold, reaching from the parish school to the 
could planta church wherever Romanism | 


as much zeal, self-denial, and actual suffer- | 


ing for Christ’s sake as Romanism could 
show. 

Romanism is wise enough to make a 
place for every man and every woman who 
offers to do work for her cause; and so, from 
the General of the Jesuits to the humblest 
Sister of Charity, she has an army standing 
ready to move to any part of the world at 
the word of command. And so it is possi- 
ble for Methodism to marshal its forces, 
from the chief pastors to the humblest 
workers in the children’s missionary socie- 
ties, for the conquest of the world. In 
organization, in men, in means, in activity, 
in true heroism, Methodism should be the 
equal, at least, of Romanism, and is capable 
of being far superior to it. 

Illiteracy is a great social and _ political 
cancer which the churches must strive to 
heal, and in the treatment of which they 
will be the best physicians. The state can 
do much; but it cannot do all. There is a 
power indispensable in the treatment of 
illiteracy which the state cannot bring to the 
work, and thatis the power of true religion. 
No education can be of real value which 
does not proceed under authority to control 
the human conscience; and the supreme 
authority to do this is found in the revealed 
Word of God. 

The picture of iliteracy is appalling in 
any view of it; but especially so when we 
remember that the hand of utter ignorance 
holds that fearful thing, the ballot. We are 


‘furnishing abundant prey for demagogues 


of al] shades and grades. Herr Most, and 
others of his ilk, find in the besotted masses 
of ignorance ready hands for their wretched 
work. This fact has caused at least one 
eading paper to suggest an amendment to 
he Constitution, to the effect ‘‘ that on and 
after the year 1890 no person, not before 
eligible, shall be permitted to vote at any 
election in any State or territory of the 
United States who shall be unable, when 
asked to do so by the officers of the polling 
place, to writehis name and read the law of 
his country in English, or his own native 
tongue.” Unhappily this amendment will 
be too late. The flood-gates have been 
opened and the ballot-flood is rising and 
roaring around us. In the South hardly the 
rim of the dark orb of ignorance, has been 
touched. The descriptions given of the 
condition of thousands, almost millions, of 
Negroes in the Southern States by those 
who claim to know the facts whereof they 
affirm, cannot be read without a shudder. 
Of this class of our population, now fully 
invested with civil and political rights, 69 


per cent. can neither read nor write, while 


of the whites 30 per cent. are in the same 
condition. According to the recent census, 
out of our population of fifty millions, five 
millions cannot read, and six and a quarter 
millions cannot write. Of the eighteen mil- 
lions of schoolable children, only six millions 
are in actual attendance in public and pri- 


vate schools. The specific cases give darker 


shades to the already dark picture. In New | 


York 200,000 children are growing up under 
all manner of vicious influences, without a 
particle of education, except such as will 
fit them for the Tombs or Sing Sing. In 
Chicago 57 per cent. of the children are in 
like condition. In St. Louis 50,000, and 
in Cincinnati 40,000, are also running wild 
in the slums of those cities, growing candi- 
dates for the gallows. It is declared in a 
cool way, in many prints among news 
items, that illiteracy is on the increase in 
this country, when it should be dwelt upon 
and deplored as one of the leading signs of 
a decaying republic. 

The question is: What shall we do about 
it? The answer is: The Churches must take 
hold of the question of education in earnest. 
The combined numbers that united Metho- 
dism could bring to bear upon our dense 


university, and covering our entire country 
with an uplifting influence to be measured 
in value only by the depth and intensity of 
our wants. Reunion would give a new life 
to this grand branch of church work. 
Weak and struggling but really valuable 
institutions would have new blood poured 


| into them by a great, united, and generous 
| Church, while in every opening field at 





home and abroad new schools would rise to 
bless successive generations. 

In regard to the immeasurable evil of in- 
temperance the high stand taken by the 
two leading Methodist Churches of this 
country against the use, sale, and manufac- 
ture as a beverage, of all intoxicants, and 
the co-operation of all other Churches who 
think with them on this vital question, give 
the best assurance of success in the war 
against the rule and ruin of rum. When 
men begin to vote as they believe and pray, 
the dark clouds that cover our political sky 
will begin to break and the light of hope to 
shine upon our afflicted land. It is not 
proposed to bring politics into religion; 
but it is proposed to carry religion into 
politics, and by all its mighty influences to 
purge away this poison. There isa high 
Bible ground on this question, and the 
sooner the Churches array themselves upon 
it for the desperate battle against alcohol 
and its legions, the sooner will the bow of 
hope bend above us and the shout of vic- 
tory roll across the continent. We need 
a holy alliance against this strongly in- 
trenched foe with a united Methodism as 
the center of the grand army of deliver- 
ance. 

Impure literature is another gigantic evil 
of the times, and the more dangerous be- 
cause of its Protean form. The extent to 
which our people, and especially the youth 
of both sexes, are corrupted, seduced, de- 
prayed, and ruined by such reading has 
not yet been fully known. Every taste is 
pandered to from that of the poor, unhappy 
child of ease and fortune, who divides her 
time between the toilet, the opera, and the 
French novel, to that of the pale-faced fac- 
tory girl, who devours the last dime ro- 
mance. The activity of the press for evil 
must be exceeded by the activity of the 
press for good. And the only excuse 
Churches can have for conducting enormous 
publishing houses, is that they can thereby 
supply a carefully graded literature to the 
people at little more than a nominal price. 
Any effort to make money involves a Church 
in an inconsistency from which all the subtle- 
ties of logic can never deliverit. Methodism 
has, from the beginning, been engaged in 
the work of supplying in every form pure 
literature—would that it were lawful to 
add, and at the low prices established by 
Wesley—by means of one of the best col- 
portage systems in the world, its itinerant 
ministry. 

Not to weary by referring to other rea- 
sons, let these and others, which every in- 
telligent reader can call up for himself, be 
considered by candid Methodists of all 
Churches; and then let them weigh the 
common objections against organic union, 
and decide whether, in view of what Christ 
calls his people to do, they can afford to 
waste money and time and strength in 
keeping up all over this land contending 
societies of Methodists, between whom, in 
all essentials, there is no difference. Is this 
a wise use of their Lord’s money? The 
conviction that it is not is breaking in upon 
the Methodist conscience all over the world. 
Note the movement in Canada. After full 
discussion of all the questions involved and 
mutual concessions on the part of inde- 
pendent bodies, the question of organic 
union was submitted to the quarterly con- 
ferences, and the vote stood 627 conferences 
in favor and 87 against, with a tie vote in 
ten. Among the English Methodists a 
favorable sentiment is reported to be grow- 
ing. The positive fact is thus stated in an 
able article in the Methodist Recorder of 
London: ‘It is widely believed that a large 
number of distinguished ministers and lay- 





men of the New Connection would give a 
decidedly favorable consideration to a well- 
arranged scheme for reunion with us, now 
that the only essential difference has been 
removed by the admission of laymen to 
conference.” 

It would be proof undeniable to the 
world of the return of the true Methodistic 
spirit, if all churches of the name on both 
sides of the Atlantic should begin to con- 
sider seriously and with a fixed purpose to 
consummate it under providential leadings, 
a plan for the reunion of Methodism. 

In this country, it may be admitted, some 
serious obstacle might be met in fixing the 
proper relations between the Methodist 
churches of the whites and those of the 
Negroes; but even this problem, so difficult 
of solution, might yield under the intense 
force of Christian charity. In the humble 
opinion of this writer and with present 
light, a great Methodism of the whites and 
a great Mcthodism of the Negroes, receiving 
from the whites all the council and pecu- 
niary help needed, would meet the views of 
a vast majority of both these classes. 

But we need not attempt to cross a bridge 
till we reach it. There is wisdom enough 
and religion enough yet left in Methodism 
to settle every question and leave the sys- 
tem to do its work of spreading scriptural 
holiness among all races of the world. 


THE OPENING OF THE BRIDGE. 
ORATION 
BY R. &. eTORRS, D.D., LL.D. 


Mr. CuarnRMaN—FELLOw Citizens: It can sur- 
prise no one that we celebrate the completion of 
this great work, in which lines of delicate and 
aerial grace are combined with a strength more 
enduring than of marble, and the woven wires 
prolong to thes« hights the metropolitan avenues. 
After delays which have often disturbed the 
popular patience, and have oftener disappointed 
the hopes of the builders, we gratefully welcome 
this superb consummation, rejoicing to know 
that ‘“‘the silver streak” which so long has di- 
vided this city from the continent is conquered 
henceforth by the silver band stretching above it, 
careless alike of wind and tide, of ice and fog, of 
current and of calm. 

To the mind which, for fourteen years, has 
watched, guided, and governed the work, look- 
ing out upon it through physical organs almost 
fatally smitten in its prosecution, we bring our 
eager and unanimous tribute of honor and ap- 
plause. He who took up, elaborated, and has 
brought to fulfillment the plans of the father 
whose own life had been sacrificed in their fur- 
therance, has builded to both the noblest memo- 
rial. He may with truth have said, heretofore, 
as the furnaces have glowed from which this 
welded network has come, in the words of Schill- 
er's ‘Lay of the Bell’: 

* Deep hid within the nether cel] 
What force with fire is molding thus, 
In yonder airy towers shall dwell, 
And witness wide and far of us.” 
He may at this hour add for himsclf the lines 
which the poet hears from the lips of his House- 
Master : 
* My house is built upon a rock 
And sees unmoved the stormy shock 
Of waves that fret below.” 

It must be a superlative moment in life when 
one stands on a structure as majestic as this, which 
was at first a mere thought in the brain, which 
was afterward a plan on the paper, and which 
has been transported hither from quarry and 
mine, from wood-yard and workshop, on the 
point of his pencil. 

He would be first to acknowledge also, if he 
were speaking, the intelligent, faithful, inde- 
fatigable service rendered in execution cf his 
plans by those who have been associated with 
him as assistant engineers, as master mechanics, 
or as trained, trusted, and experienced workmen. 
On their knowledge and vigilance, their prac- 
ticed skill and patient fidelity, the work of ne- 
cessity has largely depended for its completed 
grace and strength. They have wrought the 
zealous labor of years into all parte of it; and 
it will bear to them hereafter, as it does to-day, 
most honorable witness. 

Some of our honored fellow-citizens, who have 
hada distinguished part in this enterprise, are 
no more here to share our festivities. Mr. John 
Prentice, for years the Treasurer of the Board, 
wise in counsel, of a liberal yet a watchful 
economy, of incorruptible integrity, passed from 
the earth two years ago; but to those who knew 
him his memory is as fresh as the verdure above 
his grave at Greenwood. More lately, one who 
had been from the outset associated with what 
to many appeared this visionary plan, to whose 
capacity and experience, his legal skill, his 
legislative influence, his social distinction, the 
work has been always largely indebted, and who 
was for years the President of the Board, has 








followed into the silent land. It is a grief to all 
who knew him that he is not here to see the con- 
summation of labors and plans which for years 
had occupied his life, But his face and figure 
are before us, almost as distinctly as if he were 
present ; and it will be only the dullest forget- 
fulness which will ever cease to connect with 
this bridge the name of the accomplished 
scholar, the experienced diplomatist, the un- 
tiring worker, the cordial and ever-helpful 
friend, Mr. Henry C, Murphy. 

But others remain to whom the work has 
brought its burdens of labor, care, and long s0- 
licitude, sometimes, no doubt, of a public criti- 
cism whose imperious sharpness they may have 
felt, but who have followed their plans to com- 
pletion without wavering or pause; who have, 
indeed, expanded those plans as the progress of 
the work suggested enlargement, and who, to- 
day, enter the reward which belongs to those 
who, after promoting a magnificent enterprise, 
see it accomplished. Among them are two who 
were associated with it at the beginning, and 
who have continued so associated from that day 
to this—Mr. William C. Kingsley, Mr. Jamer 


S. TT. Stranahan. Tho judgment = can- 
not be mistaken which affirms that, to 
these men, more than to any other 


of our citizens remaining among us, the prosecu- 
tion of this work to its crowning success ix prop- 
erly ascribed. They are the true orators of the 
hour. We may praise; but they have builded, 
On'the tenacity of their purpose, of which that of 
these combining wires only present the physical 
image ; on the lift of their wills, stronger than 
of these consenting cables, the immense structure 
has risen to its place. No grander work has it 
heen given to men to do for the city, which will 
feel the unfailing impulse of their foresight and 
courage, their wisdom in counsel, and their reso- 
lute service to the end of its history. 

Mr. William Marshall, Gen. Henry W. Slo- 
cum were also connected with the work at the 
outset, and, with intervals in the period of their 
service, have given it important assistance to the 
end ; while others are with us who have joined 
with intelligence, enthusiasm. and helpfulness in 
the councils of the Board at different times, We 
rejoice in the presence of all those who, earlier 
or later, have taken part inthe plans at once 
vast and minute which now are realized, We 
offer them the tribute of our admiring and 
grateful esteem. We trust that their remem- 
brance of the work they have accomplished, 
and their personal experience of its manifold 
benefits may continue through many happy 
years, And we congratulate ourselves, as well 
as them, that the city will keep the memorial of 
them, not in yonder tablets alone, but in the 
great fabric above which those stand while stone 
and steel retain their strength. 

But, after all, the real builder of this surpass- 
ing and significant structure bas been the peo- 
ple, whose watchfulness of its progress has been 
constant, whose desire for its benefits has been 
the incentive behind its plans, by whom its treas- 
ury has been supplicd, whose cxultant gladness 
The people of New 
York have illustrated anew their magnanimous 
spirit in cheerfully supplying their share of the 
cost, though not anticipating from such large 
outlay direct reliefs and signal advantages, The 
people of Brooklyn have shown at least an in- 
telligent, intrepid, and far-sighted sagacity in 
readily accepting the immediate burdens in ex- 
pectation of future returns. 

Such popular achievement ix one to be proud 
of. St. Petersburg could be commenced 180 
years ago—almost to a day, on May 27th, 1703— 
and could afterward be built, by the will of an 
autocrat, to give him a new center of empire, 
with a nearer outlook over Europe, its palaces 
rising on artificial foundations, which it cost, it 
is said, 100,000 lives in the “first year to lay, 
Paris could be reconstructed twenty-five years 
ago by the mandate of an emperor determined 
to make it more beautifal than before, to open 
new avenues for guns and troops, to give to its 
laborers who might become troublesome desired 
occupation. But not only have these cities of 
ours been founded, built, reconstructed by the 
people, but this charming and mighty avenue in 
the air, by which they are henceforth rebuilt 
into one is to the people’s honor and praise. It 
shows what multitudes, democratically organized, 
can do if they will. It will show to those who 
shall succeed us to what largeness of enterprise, 
what patience of purpose, what liberal wisdom 
the populations now ruling these associated cities 
were competent in their time. It takes the 
aspect, as so regarded, of a durable monument 
to Democracy itself. 

We congratulate the mayors of both cities and 
their associates in the government of them, on 
the public spirit manifested by both, on the 
ampler opportunities offered to each, and on 
those intimate alliances between them which are 
a source of happiness to both, and which are 
almost certainly prophetic of an crganic union 
to be realized hereafter. And we trust that the 
crosses encircled by the laurel wreath on the 

seal of New Amsterdam with the Dutch 
legend of this city, “Union makes Strength,” 
may continue to describe them, whether or not 
stamped upon parchments and blazoned on ban- 
ners, as long as human eyes shall see them. 


now welcomes its success, 
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The work now completed is of interest to both 
cities, and its enduring and multiplying benefits 
will be found, we are confident, to be common, 
not local. 

We who have made and steadfastly kept our 
homes in Brooklyn, and who are fond and proud 
of the city—for its fresh, bracing, and healthful 
air, and the brilliant outstretch of sea and land 
which opens from its Hights; for its scores of 
thousands of prosperous homes; for its unsur- 
passed schools, its co-operating churches, the 
social temper which pervades it, the independ- 
ence and enterprise of its journals, and the local 
enthusiasm which they fruitfully foster; for its 
eneral liberality, and the occasional splendid 
examples of individual munificence which have 
given it fame ; for its recent but energetic insti- 
tutions of literature, art, and a noble philan_ 
thropy ; and for the stimulating enterprise and 
culture of the young life which is coming to 
command in it—we have obvious reason to re- 
joice in the work which brings us into nearer 
connection with all that is delightful and all that 
is enriching in the metropolis, and with that di- 
verging system of railways, overspreading the 
continent, which has in the commercial capital 
its natural center of radiation. 

We have no word of criticism to speak, only 
words of most hearty admiration for the safe 
and speedy water-service on the lines of the fer- 
rick, Which has given us heretofore such easy 
transportation from city to city without delays 
that were not unavoidabl 
exemption from disaster. 


. and with remarkable 
So far as human care- 
fulness and skill could assure safety and speed in 
the midst of conditions unfriendly to both, the 
management of there ferries has been peerless, 
their success unsurpassed, To them is due, in 
largest measure, the rapid growth already here 
realized, They have formed the indispensable 
arterics of supply and transmission through 
which the circulating life-blood has flowed, and 
their ministry to this city has been constant and 
vital. But we confess ourselves glad to reach, 
with surer certainty and a greater rapidity, the 
libraries and galleries, the churches and the 
homes, as well as the resorts of business and of 
pleasure, with which we are now in instant con- 
nection ; and the horizon widens around us as we 
touch with more immediate contact the lines of 
travel which open hence to the edges of the con- 
tinent. 

If we have not as much to offer in immediate 
return, we have, at least, a broad expanse of un- 
covered acres within the city, for the easy oc- 
cupation of those who wish homes, either mod- 
est or splendid, or who shall wish such as the 
growth of the metropolis multiplies its popula- 
tion into the milliogs, crowds its roofs higher 
toward the stars, and makes a productive silver 
mine of each several, house-lot. And to those 
who visit us only at intervals we can open not 
only yonder park, set like an emerald in the 
great circular sweep of our boundaries from the 
waters of the Narrows to the waters of the 
Sound, but also their readiest approach to the 
ocean, The capital and the sea are henceforth 
brought to nearer neighborhood. Long Island 
bays, and brooks, and beaches, are within readier 
reach of the town. The winds that have touched 
no other land this side of Cuba are more accessi- 
ble to those who seek their tonic breath. The 
long roll of the surf on the shore breaks closer 
than before to officeand mansion and to tene- 
ment chamber. 

The benefits will, therefore, be reciprocal which 
pass back and forth across this lovely and stately 
frame-work; and both cities will rejoice, we 
gladly hope, in the patience and labor, the disci- 
plined skill, the large expenditure of which it is 
the trophy and fruit. New York has now the 
unique opportunity to widen its boundaries to 
the sea, and areund its brilliant civie shield, 
more stately and manifold than that of Achilles, 
by the aid of those who have wrought already 
these twisted bracelets and clasping cables, to set 
the glowing margin of the ocean stream. 

This work is important, too, we cannot but 
feel, in wider relations ; for what it signifies, as 
for what it secures, and for all that it promises, 
Itself a representative product and a part of the 
new civilization, one standing on it finds an out- 
look from it of larger circumference than that of 
these cities. 

Every enterprise like this, successfully accom- 
plished, becomes an incentive to others hke it. 
It leads on tosuch and supplies incessant en- 
couragement to them. We may not know, or 
probably conjecture, what these are to be, in the 
city or the state, in the years that shall come. 
But, whatever they may be, for the more com- 
plete equipment of either with conditions of 
happiness and the instruments of progress they 
will all take an impulse from that which here 
has been accomplished, Such a trophy of 
triumph over an original obstacle of Nature will 
not conduce to sleep in others, and whatever is 
peeded of material improvement throughout the 
state of which it is our pride to be citizens, will 
be only more surely and speedily supplied be- 
cause of this impressive success. 

It ia, therefore, most fitting to our festival that 
we are permitted to welcome to it the Chief 
Magistrate of the state, with those representing 
its different regions in the legislative councils. 
We rejoice to remember that the work before us 





has been assisted by the favoring action of those 
heretofore in atthority in the state, and we 
trust that to those now holding high offices in it 


of pleasant experience and of enlarged and re- 
inforced expectation. 

Indeed, it is not extravagant to say that the 
future of the country opens before us, as we see 
what skill and will can do to overleap obsta- 
cles and make Nature subservient to 
designs. So we gladly welcome these eminent 
men from other states, while the presence of 
the Executive Head of the Nation and of some 
of the members of his Cabinet is appropriate 
to the time, as it is an occasion of sincere and 
Without the 
concurrence of the National Government, this 
structure, though primarily of local relations as 


profound gratification to us all. 


reaching across these navigable waters, could not 
built. We feel that those 
honorably representing that Government, who 
favor its completion with their attendance, and 
in whose presence political differences are for- 
gotten, will share with us in the joyful pride 
with which we regard it and in the inspiring 


have been assured 


anticipation that the physical apparatus of civili- 
zation in the land is to take fresh impulse, not 
impediment or hindrance, from that which here 
has been effected. The day seems brought dis- 
tinctly nearer when the nation, equipped with 
the latest implements furnished by science, shall 
master and use as never before its rich domain. 

Not only the modern spirit is here, even in 
eminence, which dares great effort for great ad- 
vantage, but the chiefest of modern instruments 
is here, which is the ancient untractable iron 
transtigured into steel. 

It was a sign, and even a measure of ancient 
degeneracy, when the age of gold was followed 
if not forgotten by one of iron. Decadence of 
arts, of learning and laws, of society itself, was 
implied in the fact. The more intrepid intelli- 
ence, the more versatile energy amid which we 
live, have achieved the success of combining the 
two, so that while itis true now, as of old, that 
**no mattock plunges a golden edge into the 
ground and no nail drives a silver point into 
the plank,” it is also true that, under the stimulus 
of the larger expenditure which the added sup- 
plies of gold make possible, the duller metal 
has taken a fineness, a brightness and hard- 
ness, and a tensile strength before unfamiliar. 

The iron, as of old, quarries the gold and cuts 
it out from river-bed and from rock. But under 
the alchemy which gold applies the iron takes 
nobler properties upon it. Converted into steel 
in masses that would lately have staggered 
men’s thoughts, it becomes the kingliest instru- 
ment of peoples for subduing the earth. Things 
dainty and things mighty are fashioned from 
it in equal abundance—gun-carriage and cannon, 
with the solid platforms on which they rest; the 
largest castings and heaviest plates, as well as 
wheels, axle, and rail, as well as screw or file or 
saw. It is shaped into the hulls of ships. It is 
built alike into column and truss, balcony, 
roof, and springing dome. To the loom and the 
press and the boiler from whose fierce and untir- 
ing heart their force is supplied it is equally 
apt, while as drawn into delicate wires, it is 
coiled into springs, woven into gauze, sharpened 
into needles, twisted into ropes; it is made to 
yield music in all our homes; electric currents 
are sent upon it, along our streets, around the 
world ; it enables us to talk with correspondents 
afar; or it is knit, as before our eyes, into the 
new and noble causeways of pleasure and of 
commerce, 

I hardly think that we yet appreciate the sig- 
nificance of this change which has passed upon 
iron. It is the industrial victory of the century 
not to have heaped the extracted gold in higher 
piles, or to have crowded the bursting vaults 
with accumulated silver, but to have conferred, 
by the sovereign touch of scientific invention, 
flexibility, grace, variety of use, an almost 
ethereal and spiritual virtue on the stubbornest 
of common metals. The indications of physical 
achievements in the future, thus inaugurated, 
outrun the compass of human thought. 

Two bridges lie near each other, across the his- 
torical stream of the Moldau, under the shadow 
of the ancient and haughty palace at Prague— 
the one the picturesque bridge of St. Nepomuk, 
patron of bridges throughout Bohemia, of mas- 
sive stone, which occupied a century and a half 
in its erection and was finished almost four cen- 
turies ago, with stately statues along its sides, 
with a superb monument at its end sustaining 
symbolic and portrait figures ; the other an iron 
suspension-bridge, built and finished in three 
years, a half-century since, and singularly con- 
trasting, in its lightness and grace, the somber 
solidity of the first. It is impossible to look upon 
the two without feeling how distinctly the differ- 
ent ages to which they belong are indicated by 
them, and how the ceremonial and military 
character of the centuries that are past has been 
superseded by the rapid and practical spirit of 
commerce. 

But the modern bridge is there a small one, 
and rests at the center on an island and a pier. 
The structure before us, the largest of its class as 
yet in the world, in its swifter, more graceful, 
and more daring leap from bank to bank, across 





the tides of this arm of the sea, not only illus- 


who are present to-day, the occasion will be one | 





| trates the bolder temper which is natura) here, 
| the readiness to attempt unparalleled works, the 
disdain of difficulties in unfaltering reliance on 
exact calculation, but, in the material out of 
| which it is wrought, it shows the new supremacy 


of man over the metal which, in former time, he 


| 

| 

| r * * »j 

| scarcely could use save for rude and coarse im- 


human | 


plements The steel of the blades of Damascus 
| or Toledo is not here needed, nor that of the 
chisel, the knife-blade, the watch-spring, or the 
surgical instrument. But the steel of the me- 
diwval lance-head or saber was hardly finer than 
that which is here built into a castle which the 
sea cannot shake, whose binding cement the 
rains cannot loosen, and before whose undecay- 
ing parapets open fairer visions of island and 
town, of earth, water, and sky, than from any 
fortress along the Rhine. There is inexhaustible 
promise in the fact. 

Of course, too, there is impressively before us 

installed as on this fair and brilliant 
throne 
cation 


civic 
that desire for swiftest intercommuni- 

between towns and districts divided from 
each other, which belongs to our times, and which 
is to be an energetic, enduring, and salutary 
force in molding the nation. 

The years are not distant in which separated 
communities regarded each other with aversion 
and distrust and the effort was mutual to raise 
barriers between them, not to unite them in 
closer alliance. Now the traffic of one is vitally 
dependent on the industries of the other; the 
counting-room in the one has the factory or the 
warehouse tributary to it established in the 
other; and the demand is imperative that the 
two be linked, by all possible mechanisms, in a 
union as complete as if no chasm had opened 
between. So these cities are henceforth united ; 
and so all cities, which may minister to each 
other, are bound more and more in intimate 
combinations. Santa Fé, which soon celebrates 
the third of a millennium since its foundation, 
reaches out its connections toward the newest 
log-city in Washington Territory, and the oldest 
towns upon our seaboard find allies in those that 
have risen, like exhalations, along the Western 
lakes and rivers. 

This mighty and symmetrical band before us 
seems to stand as the type of all that immeasur- 
able communicating system which is more com- 
pletely with every year to interlink cities, to 
confederate states, to make one country of our 
distributed impefial domain, and to weave its 
history into a vast, harmonious contexture as 
messages fly instantaneously across it and the 
rapid trains rush back and forth, like shuttles 
upon a mighty loom. 

It is not fanciful, either, to feel that, in all its 
history and what is peculiar in its constitution, 
it becomes a noble, visible symbol of that benign 
peace amid which its towers and roadway have 
risen, and which, we trust, it may long continue 
to signalize and to share. 

We may look at this moment on the site of the 
ship-yard from which, in March, 1862, twenty- 
one years ago, went forth the unmasted and raft- 
like“‘Monitor,” with its flat decks, its low bulwarks, 
its guarded mechanism, its heavy armament, 
and its impenetrable revolving turret to that 
near battle with the *‘ Merrimac,” on which, as it 
seemed to us at the time, the destiny of the na- 
tion was perilously poised. The material of 
which the ship was wrought was largely that 
which is built in beauty into this luxurious lofty 
fabric. But no contrast could be greater among 
the works of human genius than between the 
compact and rigid solidity into which the iron 
had there been forged and wedged and rammed, 
and these waving and graceful curves, swinging 
downward and up, almost like blossoming fes- 
tooned vines along the perfumed Italian lanes ; 
this alluring roadway, resting on towers which 
rise like those of ancient cathedrals ; this lace- 
work of threads, interweaving their separate de- 
licate strengths into the complex solidity of 
the whole. 

The ship was for war, and the bridge is for 
peace—the product of it; almost, one might say, 
its express palpable emblem in its harmony of 
proportions, its dainty elegance, its advantages 
for all, and its ample convenience. The deadly 
raft, floating level with waves, was related to this 
ethereal structure, whose finest curves are 
wrought in the strength of the toughest steel. 
We could not have had this except for that un- 
sightly craft, which at first refused to be steered, 
which bumped headlong against our piers, which 
almost sank while being towed to the field of its 
fame, and which, at last, when its mission was 
fulfilled, found its grave in the deep over whose 
waters and near their line its shattering light- 
nings had been shot. This structure will stand, 
we fondly trust, for generations to come, even 
for centuries, while metal and granite retain 
their coherence; not only emitting, when the 
wind surges or plays through its network that 
aerial music of which it is the mighty harp, but 
representing to every eye the manifold bonds of 
interest and affection, of sympathy and purpose, 
of common political faith and hope, over and 
from whose mightier chords shall rise the living 
and unmatched harmonies of continental glad- 
ness and praise. 

While no man, therefore, can measure in 
thought the vast processions—40,000,000 a year, 





it is already computed—which shall pass back 








and forth across this pathway, or shall pause on 
its summit to survey the vast and bright pano- 
rama, to greet the break of Summer morning or 
watch the pageant of closing day, we may hope 
that the one use to which it will never need to be 
put is that of war; that the one tramp not to be 
heard on it is that of soldiers marching to battle ; 
that the,only whecls whose roll it shall not be 
called to echo are the wheels of the tumbrils of 
troops and artillery. Born of peace, and signi- 
fying peace, may its mission of peace be uninter- 
rupted till its strong towers and cables fall! 

If such expectations shall be fulfilled, of me- 
chanical invention ever advancing, of cities and 
states linked more closely, of bencticent peace 
assured to all, it is impossible to assign any 
limits to the coming expansion and opulence of 
these cities, or to the influence which they shall 
exert on the developing life of the country. 

Cities have often, in other times, been created 
by war, a8 men were crowded together in them 
the better to escape the whirls of strife by which 
the unwalled districts were ravaged, or the more 
effectively to combine their against 
threatening foes. And itis a striking suggestion 
of history that, to the frightful ravages of the 
Huns—swarthy, ill-shaped, ferocious, destroying 
—may have been due the Great Wall of China, 
for the protection of its remote towns, as to 
them, on the other hand, was certainly due th 
foundation of Venice. The first inhabitants of 
what has been since that queenly city—along 
whose liquid and level streets the traveler passes 
between palaces, churches, and fascinating 
squares, in constant delight— its first inhabitants 
fled before Attila to the flooded lagoons which 
were afterward to blossom into the beauty of a 
consummate art. The fearful crash of blood 
and fire in which Aquileia and Padua fell smote 
Venice into existenze. 

But even the city thus born of war must after- 
ward be built up by peace, when the strifes 
which had pushed it to its sudden beginning had 
died into the distant silence. 


force 


The fishing in- 


dustry, the manufacture of salt, the timid com- 


merce, gradually expanding till it left the rivers 
and sought the sea, these, and other related in- 
dustries, had made Venetian galleys known on 
the eastern Mediterranean before the immense 
rush of the crusades crowded tumultuously over 
its quays and many bridges. Its variety of in- 
dustry and its commercial connections turned 
that vast movement into another source of 
wealth. It rose rapidly to that naval supremacy 
which enabled it to capture piratical vessels and 
wealthy galleons, to seize or sack Ionian cities, 
to storm Byzantium, and make the south of 
Greece its suburb. Its manufactures were multi- 
plied. Its dockyards were thronged with busy 
workmen. Its palaces were crowded with 
precious and famous works of art, while them- 
selves marvels of beauty. St. Mark’s unfolded 
its magnificent loveliness above the great square. 
In the palate adjoining was the seat of a domin- 
ion at the time unsurpassed, and still brilliant in 
history ; and it was in no fanciful or exaggerated 
pride that the Doge was wont yearly, on Ascen- 
sion Day, to wed the Adriatic with a ring, as the 
bridegroom weds the bride. 

Dreamlike as it seems, equaliy with Amster- 
dam, the larger and richer “Venice of the 
North,” it was erected by hardy hands. The 
various works and arts of peace, with a pros- 
perous commerce, were the real piles, sunken 
beneath the flashing surface, on which church 
and palace, piazza and arsenal, all arose. It was 
only when these unseen supports inwardly failed 
that advancement ceased and the horses of St. 
Mark’s at last were bridled. Not all the wars 
with Genoa, Hungary, with Western Europe, 
the Greek Empire, or the Ottoman—not earth- 
quake, plague, or conflagration, though by all it 
was smitten—overwhelmed the city whose place 
in Europe had been so distinguished. The de- 
cadence of enterprise, the growing discredit put 
upon industry, the final discovery by Vasco da 
Gama around the Cape of Good Hope, diverting 
traffic into new channels—these laid their silent 
and tightening grasp on the power of Venice, 
till 

“ The salt sea-weed 
Clung to the marble of her palaces,” 


and the glory of the past was merged in a gloom 
which later centuries have not lightened. There 
is a lesson and a promise in the fact. 

New York itself may almost be said to have 
sprung from war, as the vast excitements of the 
forty years’ wrestle between Spain and its re- 
volted provinces gave incentive at least, to the 
settlement of New Netherland. But the city, 
since its real development was begun, has been 
almost wholly built up by peace; and the swift- 
ness of its progress in our own time, which chal- 
lenges parallel, shows what, if the ministry of 
that shall continue, may be looked for in the 
future. 

When the Dutch traders raised their store- 
house of logs on yonder untamed and desolate 
strand, perhaps as early as 1615; when the Wal- 
loons established their settlement on this side of 
the river, in 1624, at that ‘‘Walloon’s Bay” 
which we still call the Wallabout; or when, 
later, in 1626, Manhattan Island, estimated to 
contain 22,000 acres, was purchased from the In- 
dians for $24, paid in beads, buttons, and trink- 
ets, and the Block House was built, with cedar 
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—— 
palisades, on the site of the Battery, it is, of 
course, commonplace to say that they who had 
come hither could scarcely have had the least 
conception of what a carcer they thus were com- 
wencing for two great cities. But it is not 80 
holly commonplace to say that those who saw 
this now wealthy and splendid New York a hun- 
dred years since, less conspicuous than Boston, 
far swaller than Philadelphia, with its first bank 
established in 1784, and not fully chartered till 
gven years later; with its first daily paper in 
1785 ; its first ship in the Eastern trade returning 
in May of the same year ; its first directory, pub- 
jished in 1786, and containing only 900 names ; 
its Broadway extending only to St. Paul's; the 
yrounds about Reade Street grazing-fields for 
cattle, and ducks still shot in that Beekman’s 
swamp Which the traftic in leather has since 
mad or those who saw it even fifty 
years ago, When its population was little more 
than one-third of the present population of this 
younger city ; when its first Mayor had not been 
chose n by popular election; when gas had but 
lately been introduced, and the superseding of 
the primitive pumps by Croton water had 
they all could hardly 
imagined that already the city should 


famous ; 


not yet been projected 
have 
have become the recognized center of the com- 
merce of the Continent; one of the principal 
cities of the world. 

$o those who have lived in this city from 
childhood, and who hardly yet claim the digni- 
ties of age, could scarcely have conjecmred, 
when looking on what Mr. Murphy recalled as 
the village of his youth, “‘a hamlet of a bun- 
dred houses,” that it should have become, in our 
time, a city of nearly 80,000 dwelling-houses, oc- 
cupied by twice as many families, with a popula- 
tion, by the census rates, of little less than 700,- 
000; with more than 150,000 children in its public 
and private schools; with 330 miles of paved 
streets, as many as last year in New York; and 
with more than 200 additional miles impatiently 
waiting to be paved; with 130 miles of street- 
railway track, over which last year 88,000,000 of 
passengers were carried ; with nearly 2,500 miles 
of telegraph and telephone wire knitting it to- 
gether ; with 35,000,000 of gallons of water, the 
best on the continent (to which 20,000,000 more 
are soon to be added), daily distributed in its 
houses, through 360 miles of pipe; with an ag- 
gregate value of real property exceeding certainly 
#400,000,000 ; with an annual tax-levy of $6,500,- 
000; with manufactures in it whose reported 
product in 1880 was 103,000,000 ; with a water- 
front of pier, dock, basin, canal, already exceed- 
wg 25 miles, and not as yet half-developed, 
4 Which lies shipping from all the world, more 
largely than at the picrs of New York ; and, final- 
ly, With what to most modern communities ap- 
pears to flash as a ghostly but brilliant diamond 
necklace, a public debt, beginning now to dimin- 
ish, it is true, but still approaching, in net 
amount, $37,500,000 ! 

The child watches, in happy wonder, the 
welling film of soapy water into whose irrides- 
cent globe he has blown the speck from the 
bowl of the pipe. But this amazing develop- 
ment around us is not of airy and vanishing 
films. It is solidly constructed, in marble and 
wick, in stone andiron, while the proportions to 
vhich it has swelled surpass precedent and re- 
buke the timidity of the boldest prediction. But 
that which has built it is simply the industry, 
manifold, constant, going on in these cities, to 
Which peace offers incentive and room. 

Their future advancement is to come, in like 
manner, not through a prestige derived from 
‘heir history ; not by the gradual increments of 
their wealth, already collected ; not by the riches 
which they pul] to themselves from other Cities 
and distant coasts ; not even from their beautiful 
fortune of location ; but by prosperous manufac- 
tures prosecuted in them; by the traftic which 
radiates over the country; by the foreign com- 
merce which, in values increasing every vear, 
weks this harbor. Each railway whose rapi |! 
‘heels roll hither from East to West, from 
North to South, from the rock of Newfoundland 
or the copper-deposits of Lake Superior, from 
the orange groves of Florida, the Louisiana 
layous, the silver ridges of the West, the 
Golden Gate, gives its guaranty of growth to 
the still young metropolis. On the cotton ficlds 
of the South, and its sugar plantations; on coal 
Mines and iron mines ; on the lakes which Winter 
Toofs with ice, and from which drips refreshing 
coolness through our Summer; on fisheries, fac- 
tories, wheat fields, pine forests; on meadows 
Wealthy with grain or grass, and orchards 
bending beneath their burdens, this enlarging 
Prosperity must be maintained; and on the 
‘teamships, and the telegraph lines which inter- 
Weave us with all the world. The swart miner 
must do his part for it; the ingenious workman, 
m whatever department; the plowman in the 
feld, and the fisherman on the banks; the man 
of science, putting Nature to the question ; the 
borer, with no other capital than his muscle ; 
the sailor on the sea, wherever commerce opens 
its wings. 

Our arch of triumph is, therefore, fitly this 
bridge of peace. Our Brandenburg Gate, bear- 
‘0g on its summit no car of victory, is this great 
Work of industrial skill, It stands, not, like the 
“ch famous at Milan, outside the city, but in 





the midst of these united and busy populations ; 
and if the tranquil public order which it cele- 
brates and prefigures shall continue as years pro- 
ceed, not London itself, a century hence, will sur- 
pass the compass of this united city by the sea, 
in which all civilized nations of mankind have 
already their many representatives, and to which 
the world shall pay an increasing annual tribute. 

And so the last suggestion comes, which the 
hour preserts and of which time allows the ex- 
pression. 

It was not to an American mind that we owed 
the “‘ Monitor,” of which I have spoken ; but to one 
trained in Swedish schools, the Swedish army, 
and representing that brave nationality. It is 
not to an American mind that the scheme of con- 
struction carried out in this bridge is to be as- 
scribed, but to one representing the German 
peoples, who, in such enriching and fruitful 
multitudes, have found here their home, Ameri- 
can enterprise, American moneyy built them 
both. But the skill which devised and much, no 
doubt, of the labor which wrought them came 
from afar. 

Loca] and particular as is the work, therefore, 
it represents that fellowship of the nations which 
is more and more prominently a fact of our 
times, and which gives to these cities incessant 
augmentation. When, by and by, on yonder 
island the majestic French statue of Liberty 
shall stand, holding in its hand the radiant 
crown of electric flames, and answering by them 
to those as brilliant along this causeway, our 
beautiful bay will have taken what specially 
illuminates and adorns it from Central and from 
Western Europe. The distant lands from which 
oceans divide us, though we touch them each 
moment with the fingers of the telegraph, will 
have set this conspicuous double crown on the 
head of our harbor. The allegiance of nations, 
the peace of the world, will seem to find illus- 
trious prediction in such superb and novel re- 
galia. 

Friends and fellow-citizens: Letus not forget 
that, in the growth of these cities, henceforth 
united, and destined ere long to be formally one, 
lies either a threat, or one of the conspicuous 
promises of the time. 

Citics have always been powers in history. 
Athens educated Greece, as well ae adorned it, 
while Corinth filled the throbbing and thirsty 
Hellenic veins with poisoned blood. The weight 
of Constantinople broke the Roman Empire 
asunder. The capture of the same magnificent 
city gave to the Turks their establishment in 
Europe for the following centuries. Even where 
they have not had such a commanding pre-emi- 
nence of location, the social, political, moral 
force proceeding from cities has been vigorous 
in impression, immense in extent. The passion 
of Paris, fora hundred years, has created or 
directed the sentiment of France. 
more than the legislative or administrative cen- 
ter of the German Empire. And even a gov- 
ernment as autocratic as that of the Czar, in a 
country as undeveloped as Russia, has to con- 
sult the popular feeling of St. Petersburg or of 
Moscow. 

In our nation, political power is widely dis- 
tributed, and the largest or wealthiest com- 
mercial center can have but its share. Great as 
is the weight of the aggregate vote in these 
henceforth compacted cities, the vote of the 
state wil! always overbear it. Amid the 
frages of the nation at large, it can only be reck- 
oned as one of many consenting or conflicting 
factors. But the influence which constantly 
proceeds from these cities—on their journalism, 
not only, or on the issues of their book-presses, 
or on the multitudes going forth from them, 
but on the example presented to them of educa- 
tional, social, religious life—this, for shadow 
and check, or for fine inspiration, is already of 
unlimited extent, of incalculable force. It must 
increase as they expand and are lifted before 
the country to a new elevation. 

A larger and a smaller sun are sometimes 
ascociated, astronomers tell us, to form a binary 
center in the heavens for what is doubtless an 
unseen system receiving from them impulse and 
light. On a scale not utterly insignificant, a 
parallel may be hereafter suggested in the rela- 
tion of these combined cities to a part, at least, 
of our national system, Their attitude and ac- 
tion during the war—successfully closed under 
the gallant military leadership of men whom we 
gladly welcome and honor—were of vast ad- 
vantage to the national cause. The moral, po- 
litical, intellectual temper, which dom- 
inates in them, as years go on, will touch 
with beauty, or scar with scorching and baleful 
heats, extended regions. Their religious life, as 
it glows in intensity, or with a faint and failing 
luster, will be repeated in answering image from 
the widening frontier. The beneficence which 
gives them grace and consecration, and which, 
as lately, they follow to the grave with universal 
benediction, or, on the other hand, the selfish 
ambitions which crowd and crush along their 
streets, intent only on accumulated wealth and 
its sumptuous display, or the glittering vices 
which they accept and set on high—these will 
make impression on those who never cross the 
continent toour homes, to whom our journals 
are but names. 

Surely, we should not go from this hour, which 





marks a new era in the history of these cities, 
and which points to their future indefinite ex- 
pansion, without the purpose in each of us that, 
so far forth as in us lies, with their increase in 
numbers, wealth, equipment, shall also proceed 
with equal step their progress in whatever is 
noblest and best in private and public life ; that 
all which sets humanity forward shall come in 
them to ampler endowment, more renowned ex- 
hibition ; so that, linked together, as hereafter 
they must be, and seeing “‘ the purple deepening 
in their robes of power,” they may be always in- 
creasing conscious of fulfilled obligation to the 
Nation and to God; may make the land, at 


whose magnificent gateway they stand, their 
constant debtor, and may contribute their 
mighty part toward that ultimate perfect 


human socicty for which the seer could find no 
image so meet or so majestic as that of a city com- 
ing down from above, its stones laid with fair 
colors, its foundations with sapphires, its win- 
dows of agates, its gates of carbuncles, and all 
its borders of pleasant stones, with the sov- 
ereign promise resplendent above it : 
“ And great shall be the peace of thy children.” 


Sanitary, 


LABOR AND HEALTH. 

In view of the conflicts between Labor and Capi- 
ta] that are from time to time taking place, and of 
the evidence there is that the antagonism is tak- 
ing on organization and threatening to become a 
disturbing factor, not only in our industries, but 
in our politics, it is the part of true wisdom to 
inquire whether there are any real causes for 
these differences. Whatever can be truthfully 
said of the condition of the working classes, it is 
true that they suffer many disabilities. Some of 
these are such as they cannot lift from themselves 
and as to which they are entitled to the aid of 
their employers and of the government. Fora 
long time we had none of the factory conditions 
in this country, such as led to the first great 
health movement in Great Britain in 1838, when 
factory laws were passed and inspectors ap- 
pointed to guard the interests of population and 
of the state, not less than those of individuals. 
Now, it so happens, that, in some of our cities, we 
are finding some of the very worst conditions of 
factory life. The rapid development of cities, of 


| machinery, and of industries, often leads to 
| hurried building, to enlarging of business faster 
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than of space, and to off-hand, ready-made 
devices that take into but little consideration the 
requirements of physical life. If we take, for 
instance, the cotton factories of this country, it 
is believed that the exposure and hardship of 
the operatives—men, women, and children—are 
such as to promote both physical and moral 
degradation. But few of the states have mad 
any effort to get at the facts whith statistics 
afford as derived from workmen themselves or 
from the testimony of their families. 

There are abundant reasons that arrangements 
for heating, for cooling, and for ventilation be 
Where 
men of different temperament and endurance 
are at work, there must be a standard of tem- 
perature not subject to the whim of each worker, 
and a mode of ventilation that will provide cur- 
rents of air without dranght. This can seldom 
if ever be satisfactorily afforded by door or win- 
dow ventilation, since by this there is direct ex- 
posure to some, and real danger either of taking 
cold, or of neuralgia, or rheumatism, from a con- 
tinued draught of air ou some one spot or por- 
tion of the body. Within a few weeks we have 
had occasion to be in several kinds of factories, 
in different places, and among different classes 
of operatives. Yet not one has been found in a 
condition in this respect, which it is fair to ask. 
When an employer assembles workmen to their 
place of work, that place should have no un- 
necessary complications against health. Indeed, 
in its whole construction and arrangements, there 
should have been wise reference to the ease and 
comfort of workmen, so that they shall be cn- 
abled to do their work with the least expenditure 
possible of such force as is only wasted in bal- 
ancing insanitary conditions. The talk about de- 
terioration of stock vigor has ceased to be the 
speculative view of the general observer. Those 
who are secking normal material for labor are 
beginning to find out how difficult it is to secure 
the same vigcr of work, and how much sooner 
than formerly capable workmen have to be 
placed on the retired list. A factory is very apt 
to be located. in the cheapest part of the town, 
where the land is low and ill drained, with build- 
ings crowding upon and with actual disadvant- 
ages to the health of those who are to labor in it. 
Damp rooms, with varying temperatures and filled 
with air breathed and rebreathed by the workmen, 
does not, it is true, make sudden sickness, but is 
a part of the wear and tear which drags out life 
and makes it an easy prey to those chronic ail- 
ments which we find so common among workmen 
over the age of fifty. 

Great needs, also, to be given to the 
wholesome feeding of operatives. It is not 
merely the kind of food that is needed, but the 


provided by the owner of every factory. 


There are factories which enable the workmen 
to withdraw from their shops and, in a fresh, 
well-aired room, to eat their noonday meal, and 
to have with it a cup of coffee or other refresh- 
ing drink. Now and then a factory is found 
which furnishes a cup of soup; and this adds 
relish to the cold food which has been brought. 
No one can read the history of what Sir Titus 
Salt, the great alpaca merchant, did for his 
operatives, or even know of the provision made 
by the Fairbanks, in their New England colony, 
without desiring that more such efforts for the 
health and comfort of operatives should be 
made. We believe that imperfect health and 
vigor is more at the bottom of discontent than 
most imagine. Discouragement easily comes to 
the man or woman who is half sick the most of 
the time, and yet cannot stop to make repairs. 
The vigor of health does not make an unhappy 
workman or tempt such to use that vigor, except 
in more wide-awake devotion to the skilled work 
they know howto do, Just now many of the 
states are levislating as to child-labor, It is high 
time that labor and education should be made 
consistent with each other. Some parents too 
easily accept the work of their children as a sup- 
plement to their own, and seem to forget that 
the interests of the family are not thus pro- 
moted. We are no friend to laws which shut the 
factory against children, for some are needed, 
and are benefited by the carly knowledge they 
get of handiwork and skilled work, They need 
to observe and imitate and help, Yet they must 
not get too early into toil, or spend in work so 
much of the time as to lose the discipline 
and acquirements of common-school education. 
There should be inquiry into these conditions 
and such adjustments of labor as the judicious 
advise and direct after due personal examination. 
We commend to the attention of all industrial 
organizations and of all employers in skilled 
industries a close inquiry into the health of 
operatives and the devisement of plans for its 
thorough conservation and care. 


Science. 


Mr. Grant ALLEN has recently contributed a 
series of papers to different scientific serials, 
designed to show the origin of color in flowers, 
He assumes that flowers in early geological times 
had no petals, but stamens only, and that there 
were yellow. Itis then assumed that plants 
desired cross-fertilization, and took on or had 
given to them brighter color, for the main 
purpose of attracting insects and thus securing 
through their aid the desired crossing. For this 
purpose petals were produced from the stamens, 
and these petals made to assume various shades 
of brilliancy, in place of the original yellow. All 
the subsequent chapters on the laws of progreas- 
ive coloration are built on this original assump- 
tion, It is remarkable that this speculation 
seems to have met with no serious questioning 
from the leading scientific men of the Old World, 
It is inverting the generally accepted laws of 
morphology. The order of development is be- 
lieved to be from leaves to bracts, then to sepals, 
petals, stamens, and carpela successively. If 
petals are transformed stamens, we might, with 
the same propricty, regard sepals as transformed 
petals, and going to the end of the line, say that 
leaves are modified stamens, It seems like read- 
ing the alphabet backward, Still, if we do not 
forget that Mr. Allen's work rests on a mere 
speculation, it will be found very interesting 
reading. We may believe, from the geological 
records, that the carly vegetation had not bril- 
liant-colored flowers, and there is a peculiar fas- 
cination in the effort to ascertain just when and 
how colored flowers advanced to the beautiful 
stage they now occupy. Even shrewd guesses, 
like these of Mr. Allen, have their value in the 
greater attraction they give to the subject, They 
serve to make true science out of that which is 
yet but plausible. 


....At a recent meeting of the Linnean So- 
ciety, Sir J. Lubbock read a paper upon the 
“Bense of Color Amongst Some of the Lower 
Animals.” He said, some years ago M. Paul 
Bert made a series of interesting experiments 
with the common daphnia or water-fica, and he 
thought himself justified in concluding that its 
limite of vision were the same as our own. In 
a previous communication, however, he had 
shown that, at the violet end of the spectrum, the 
eyesof the daphnia are affected by hght which 
we were unable to perceive. More recently he 
had made further experiments, from which he 
concluded that the daphnia are able to dis- 
tingnish yellow and green light, and that they 
prefer either to white light. No such result was 
given with blue or red solutions, In such cases 
the daphnia always preferred the uncovered half 
of the trough in which the experiments were 
made. It was, of course, impossible absolutely 
to prove that these creatures perceived colors ; 
but these experiments certainly showed that 
rays of various wave-lengths produced distinct 
impressions on their eyes; that they preferred 
rays of light of such wave-lengths ss produce 
upon our eye the impression of green and yellow, 





care as to ite preparation and as to ite eating. 


On the whole, he concluded that daphnia can 
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distinguish not only different Jegrees of bright- 
ness, but also differences of color. 


....The crew of the life-saving station at 
Spring Lake, N. J., recently discovered in the 
undertow near the station-house a huge fish, 
which they supposed was a porpoise, and which 
they succeeded in killing. The fish measured 
over 9 feet and weighed 800 pounds, The fish 
was sent to the Smithsonian Institution, The 
keeper of the station has received a letter from 
Prof. Baird, in which he states that the fish rep- 
resenta a specimen never before seen in the 
United States or even in the Atlantic Ocean. It 
belongs, the Professor says, to a group of small 
sperm whales characterized by the absence of 
permanent teeth in the upper jaw. In its pro- 
jectiag head and general appearance it is not 
unlike the sperm whale, Prof. Baird says that 
the specimen is one of the greatest acquisitions 
to the National Museum. 


.... Prof. Geo. F. Wright says, in The Con- 
gregationalist; 

“There seems to be little doubt that nan appeared 
in Europe and America before the close of the gla- 
celal period, Here, however, uncertainty begins, 
Drs. Croll and Geikie, relying upon astronomical 
calculations, estimate the close of the glacial period 
to have been 40,000 or 100,000 years ago. The 
geologists who have studied the facts most carefully 
in tals country assign a much more recent date. 
Professor N. H. Winchell is confident that the ice 
withdrew from Minnesota not more than 8,000 or 
10,000 years ago. Mr. Belt reduces the calculations 
of Sir Charles Lyell, drawn from the gorge in 
Niagara, from 30,000 to 10,000 years.” 


..++The odor of flowers sometimes comes from 
the petals, as, for instance, from the petals of the 
rose, The petais or floral leaves of the rose give 
out an odor long after they have been gathered, 
This is not the case with most flowers. A recent 
writer has called attention to the fact that the 
sweetest carnation is odorless soon after it is 
ent, as are most of the swect flowers used in cut- 
flower work, The mignonette and heliotrope 
were supposed te be exceptions, but as these con- 
tinue toopen new flowers when cut and placed 
in water, it is probable the odor comes only 
from the opening blossoms, 


... A writerin the American Naturalist states 
that there is a coincidence in the Southern 
States between the lines of railroads and the 
abundance of cotton-worms, the latter being 
the most abundant where there are most 
trains running daily. In 1881 the worm existed 
in Mississippi, north of Tallahatchie, only at two 
points, both in Marshall County. Both points 
were near the railroad. In 1880 there were two 
points of propagation of the cotton-worm north 
ef Tallahatchie, one at the Waterford station and 
the other near Holly Springs station, 


....[t appears that, in Southeastern Africa, a 
large caterpillar is harvested by the natives, like 
a field crop. Wherever it appears in large 
numbers the Negroes march out in full force 
from their villages, camping out for weeks in 
the wilderness, to gather and cure the crop. 
After the intestines are squeezed out, the cater- 
pillars are dried before the fire and rolled up in 
packages of fresh leaves. To a civilized taste 
they are most digusting, the smell reminding 
one of that of our cabbage-worm. 


School and College. 


Tur semi-annual meeting of the managing 
committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens was held on May 19th, in Cam- 
bridge. Dartmouth College, and Cornell, Michi- 
gan, Virginia, and California Universities have 
joined the nine colleges already pledged to sup- 
port the school, of which the income during the 
next year will amount to #3,500. This will ad- 
mit of an appropriation of #1,000 toward the 
increase of the excellent nucleus of a library al- 
ready owned by the school, At Athens the 
school has been received with the highést con- 
sideration, and it is believed to have accom- 
plished, during its first year, work creditable to 
America and to its founders, Six regular stu- 
dents have been in attendance during the term, 
and one outsider has enjoyed its privileges. Each 
member has pursued some definite subject of 
study, and will embody the results of his work 
in a thesis, which may be published by the com- 
mittee. It is hoped that a fund may soon be 
procured to provide a salary for a permanent 
Archmological Secretary, to reside in Athens, 
and to co-operate with the successive directors 
sent out by the united colleges. 





....A medical commission was appointed, some 
time ago, in Germany, to study and investigate 
certain questions relating to the construction 
of school buildings. In the matter of ventila- 
tion, the commission states that each pupil in a 
school ought to have 2,120 cubic feet of fresh air 
each hour, at the least, It is stated, also, that 
light from the rear is admissible, but is not 
recommended, and windows facing the pupils 
are prohibited. Walls of neighboring buildings, 
painted white and reflecting the sunshine 
into the school-room are very injurious, and the 
owners should be persuaded or obliged to paint 
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walls of the school-room itself is to be painted 


pale blue or bluish white, and the ceiling pure 
white. Artificial light should be used without 
hesitation on dark and short days, It is more 
dangerous to work by insufficient daylight than 
by gaslight. Argand burners are preferable as 
giving a steadier light, and ground-glass globes 
are objectionable on account of the large pro- 
portion of light which they absorb. 


....The Pall Mall Gazette gives the following 
figures, showing the contrast between the ex- 
penditure per head on war and education in the 
various European states, as compiled by M. 
Léon Donnat, a Belgian statistician : 


War. Education, 
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This comparison, of course, takes no account of 
the frightful waste entailed by the sacrifice of 
the labor of able-bodied men during the period 
of military service. 


..With the current year the University of 
New York closes the first half-century of its ex- 
istence. The council, therefore, has chosen a 
fitting time for issuing its brief memorial, which 
reviews the work and growth of the institution 
and points with some pride to its achievements. 
The contributions of the University to the minis- 
try and the Bar of New York have been liberal. 
The growth of New York has materially increased 
both the tield for work and the needs of the 
University for meeting the larger demands upon 
it. The Department of Arts and Sciences re- 
quires enlargement, and the general fands 
must be added to. The aggregate sum which 
the council asks for from its friends at this time, 
and for present exigencies, is 2250,000. 


.A visitor to the old borough of Bedford, 
England, which has given a name to so many 
places in this country, asked a native, whom he 
casually met, what was the staple of the town. 
**Education” was the reply. Four hundred 
years ago a London merchant endowed a school 
there with thirteen acres of London land, and 
this now supports a first-class grammar school, 
& commercial school, a preparatory English 
school, a girls’ school, and an infant school. No 
stranger can talk to the inhabitants, of whatever 
degree, without discovering that he is in a most 
exceptionally erudite place. Next to education, 
lace is the staple. 


....Alively controversy is now in progress be- 
tween the trustees of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and the Hospital regarding the management 
of the large trust. The trust now amounts to 
over $7,000,000. The controversy principally 
relates to the University trust, and centers in 
the action of the majority of the trustees in de- 
ciding to continue the site of the University 
within the city limits for some years to come, 
and not remove it to Clifton, which was Johns 
Hopkins’s country seat, three miles from the 
city. 

....The Jewish colony in Spitalfields, London, 
is being provided with a free school, built to 
accommodate 3,000 children. Sir Nathaniel de 
Rothschild hopes to have it formally opened in 
October or November next. The increase of 
Jewish population in this quarter of the British 
metropolis has been caused by the immigration 
from Russia. 


...-At the coming thirtieth commencement 
of Roanoke College, Va., addresses will be deliv- 
ered by Hon. John Goode and Mr, Charles Dud- 
ley Warner. An interesting feature of the day 
will be the Choctaw address by Mr. Wm. H. 
McKinney, the first Indian to receive the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts from a Virginia college. 


...-At the recent graduating exercises of the 
Yale Theological Seminary, a reception was given 
by Prof. Timothy Dwight, in commemoration of 
the close of the twenty-fifth year of his connec- 
tion with the Seminary as Professor of Sacred 
Literature. 


....-Mr, Charles Avery, for thirty-five years 
professor of chemistry and natural philosophy 
in Hamilton College, died recently at his home 
in Clinton, N. Y., aged eighty-eight years. 


...-There are at present thirty-nine students 
in the Oberlin Theological Seminary, and of this 
number each of the three classes contains an ex- 
act third. 

....Dr. Buckley will preach the Baccalaureate 
Sermon, and Dr. Duryea will give the commence- 
ment address at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass. 

....Dr. Haupt will use several of his own text- 
books in the courses which he is to have charge 
of at Johns Hopkins University. 


.... Bishop Anderson, D.D., will deliver the 
commencement sermon at the Centenary Biblical 
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P evsonalities. 


A sHorT time ago the New York papers 
noted the fact that Mrs. Washington Roebling, 
the wife of the great engineer, had been the first 
to drive over the Brooklyn Bridge. This hon- 
or was well deserved ; for, ‘‘since her husband’s 
unfortunate illness,” says a gentleman well ac- 
quainted with the family, “‘ Mrs. Roebling has 
filled his position as chief of the engineering 
staff. As soon as Mr. Roebling was stricken with 
that peculiar fever which has since prostrated 
him, Mrs. Roebling applied herself to the study 
of engineering, and she succeeded so well that, in 
ashort time, she was able to assume the duties of 
chief engineer, Such an achievement is some- 
thing remarkable. To illustrate her proficiency 
in engineering one instance will suftice. When 
bids for the steel and iron work for the structure 
were advertised for, three or four years ago, it 
was found that entirely new shapes would be re- 
quired, suchas no mill was then making. This 
necessitated new patterns, and representatives 
of the mills desiring to bid went to Brooklyn to 
consult with Mr. Roebling. Their surprise was 
great when Mrs. Roebling sat down with them, 
and, by her knowledge of engineering, helped 
them out with their patterns and cleared away 
difficulties that had for weeks been puzzling 
their brains.” 


...-The virtual author of the Ober-Ammergau 
Passion Play has just died in that village, at the 
age of eighty-five. He was a Benedictine monk, 
named Geistlich Rath Daisenberger, the son of a 
peasant. He early became an enthusiastic lover 
of music and the religious drama, writing many 
religious plays himself. He was transferred from 
the Monastery of Ettal in 1845, and made spirit- 
ual director of Ober-Ammergau. At the sugges- 
tion of Ludwig I. he revised the Passion Play, 
which was formerly only a rude piece of grotesque 
mummery. He made it a drama pervaded by a 
spirit of true reverence, and its performance 
every ten years since has attracted the attention 
of the civilized world. Much of the impressive- 
ness of these representations has been due to the 
patient zeal of Father Daisenberger, under 
whose management the drama became practically 
a religious ceremonial. Personally he was a man 
of noble and commanding presence, with a coun- 
tenance marked by a serene and gracious dignity. 
He was to his rustic flock a good pastor, a loving 
father, a true friend. 


....The Comte de Paris recently sent to this 
country an order for plants of Southern dog- 
wood trees. Years ago, when he was with the 
Army of the Potomac, he witnessed a terrific 
battle in the swamps. It was early in the Spring, 
and the dogwood blossoms were like a white 
snow-cloud for miles over the battlefield. When 
the fight was over, drops of blood had fallen in 
many places upon the white flowers, an incident 
of so much suggestiveness that the Count has 
since determined to plant some of the dogwood 
at his villa at Cannes. 


....While making arrangements for a trip to 
Europe for his health’s sake, the Hon, Alexander 
Mackenzie, formerly Premier of Canada, was 
surprised by the advent of a party of friends who 
presented him with a purse of $10,000, as ‘‘ pocket 
money that might come handy.” 


....-Mrs, Charles Dickens’s experiences with a 
genius for a husband were even more unhappy 
than poor Mrs. Carlyle’s. To a friend she once 
remarked: ‘I suppose the world needs a few 
geniuses to live in it; but it’s a dreadful fate to 
have to live with one of them.” 


....General Sherman, with his family, will 
leave Washington about the middle of June, to 
take up his residence in St. Louis. Before going 
West, however, he will attend, and for the last 
time, as General of the Army, the graduating 
exercises at West Point. 


....Prince Louis Jerome Bonaparte, second 
son of Prince Napoleon, has entered Chelten- 
ham College, England. He is now nineteen 
years old, and will remain in the college until 
his period of military service begins, about two 
years hence. 


....At a marriage which took place a few 
weeks ago at Newport in England, the bride was 
a widow aged eighty-two, the bridegroom a 
bachelor, aged eighty, and the bride was given 
away by her grandson. 

...-The venerable John Bright, of England, 
has just married his first wife’s sister, notwith- 
standing the English law forbidding such mar- 
riage. 

....Mr. W. D. Howells and family are now in 
Venice, having been driven from Florence by the 
rush and interruptions of society. 


....The Marquis Tseng, the Chinese Ambas- 
sador to England, has gone to Moscow to attend 
the coronation of the Czar. 


....Rev. George Gladstone, a brother of the 
Eng: premier, is in Santa Barbara, Cal, on a 
visit. 

...-Ex-Senator Hamlin, of Maine, is giving his 
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....A Summer resort—Borrowing your heigh- 
bor’s lawn mower. 


....What did the paper weight for? Probg- 
bly for its ink-come. 


..-- President Chamberlain, of Dartmouth 
College.--Evening Post. 


....-Don’t you think the bride is foolish not to 
marry the best man ? 


....Why are bores like trees? Because we love 
them best when they leave. 


...-Ef yer frien’ can’t stan’ prosperity, vise 
him to go skurity fur somebody. 


....A young lady fell overboard the other day 
during a yacht race. She was picked up, and 
they call it a regotta. 


...-A philosophical son of Erin was overheard 
remarking to a friend: ‘‘Have a good time 
while you live ; for you’re a long while dead.” 


..“* What? Not lend a paltry ten to me? To 
your other self?” ‘‘ My dear fellow, I should 
never get it back. I know myself too well!” 


....The Chicago Tribune says: * Jefferson 
Davis has eaten more crow than any man living,” 
This must certainly be charged to the account 
of the lost caws. 


..““T would like scalloped oysters,” she re- 
marked. He answered, meaning to be funny, 
“TI don’t know how to scallop oysters.” ‘Then 
bias some,” said she. 


..We hear of an amateur singer up in 
Chenango County who frightened a pair of 
canary birds to death. It must have been a 
clear case of killing two birds with one’s tone. 


....A young blood, afflicted with a horrible 
stutter, enters an English Pharmacy. ‘I wa- 
wa-want,” says he, “‘some p-p-p-pills of ip-ip- 
ip-ip”—— “‘ Hurrah!” cries the impatient clerk, 
and the blood fiees. 


....‘* Did that lady take umbrage ?” said the 
proprietor of a Harlem store to his clerk who 
had just had a wordy dispute with a customer. 
* Oh, no. She took ten yards of turkey red 
calico, and wanted buttons to match.” 


... And now doth the small boy knock a picket 
off the fence to use for a bat, and when he gets a 
swift ball on the end of it, he lays it down and 
rubs his hands against his sides, and looks sad- 
der than the “‘ before-using portrait” of an anti- 
lean advertisement. 


....At the bank—Cashier: ‘Excuse me, 
madam, but your account is rather overdrawn.” 
Mrs. Maltravers (whose husband is off on busi- 
ness, and has left her a check-book): ‘‘Oh, Mr. 
Cashier ! that can’t be possible. I’ve got lots of 
checks left yet!” 

..“I don’t want no rubbish, no fine senti- 
ments, if you please,” said the widow who was 
asked what kind of an epitaph she desired for 
her late husband’s tombstone. ‘‘ Let it be short 
and simple. Something like this: ‘ William 
Johnson, aged 75 years. The good die young.” 


He (to his fiancée): “I say, Julia, old girl, 
have you ever noticed this ?”’ She (who hates to 
have people talk to her when she is reading): 
“No.” He: “What! Not seen this sweet thing 
in china?” She (with enthusiasm): “Oh! in 
china? What is it?” He: “Sugar.” (She 
breaks the engagement. ) 


....When old Mrs. Bunsby had got through 
reading in the paper an account of the last great 
fire, she raised her spectacles from her eyes to 
the top of her head, and remarked : “ If the fire- 
men would wear the genuine home-knit stockings, 
such as we make and wear in the country, they 
wouldn’t be a-burstin’ of their hose at every 
fire.” 


....A little fellow of five, going along the 
street with a dinner pail, is stopped by a kind- 
hearted gentleman, who says: ‘* Where are you 
going, my little man?” “To school.” “ And 
what do you do at school? Do you learn to read?” 
“No.” “To write?’ “No.” “To count?” 
“No.” “What do you do?” “I wait for school 
to let out.” 


..“*I have been married for several weeks, 
and my husband and I cannot decide whether 
we should retain our old love letters or burn 
them. What would you advise?” Mrs. C.: 
“Put them in a pasteboard box in the servant 
girl’s room. A supply of old love letters has 
been known to keep a girl contented in one place 
for three months at a time.” 


....A few nights ago an Austin man was 
awakened by a burglar opening a shutter. The 
disturbed proprietor of the house got out his 
pistol, remarking to his wife, “ Iam not quite 
sure this pistol is loaded.” The burglar, how- 
ever, overheard the remark, and being a reader 
of the newspapers, and remembering how many 
fatal accidents occur from handling unloaded 
pistols, fied in wild dismay, leaving his pro- 
fessional instruments behind him. 
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Religions Futelligence. 


BIBLE CONVENTION OF THE BAP- 
TISTS. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


Fok many years the Baptists of the 
United States have been divided in their 
Bible work. Some have co-operated with 
the American Bible Society. Some have 
worked through the Ameri2an and Foreign 
Bible Society organized by the Baptists in 
1837. The Foreign Mission Board has done 
a Bible translation and circulation work in 
heathen lands, and the American Baptist 
Publication Society has done a distribution 
work at home. have 
that an entirely new denominational Bible 
Society should be formed. The rivalries 
of these factions lessened the aggregate 
accomplished, and the only point acknowl- 
edged by all was that the Bible work of the 
denomination should be pushed more vig- 
orously. In order to bring about unity 
of action, a general convention was called 
to meet in Saratoga May 22d and 23d. 

The division of opinion was as follows: 
One party held that the work could best be 
done through the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union on foreign fields and the 
American Baptist Publication Society at 
home. The other contended that a sepa- 
rate denominational Bible Society was 
needed, that the American and Foreign 
Bible Society should be supported by all, 
or that an entirely new society should be 
formed. The question had been so much 
discussed in 


Some 


that all looked forward to the convention 
as the most important of the meetings of 
anniversary week. 

The basis of representation was one dele- 
gate to each thousand church-members. 
The Southern and Canadian Baptists were 
invited to send delegations, but generally 


declined. However, nearly five hundred 


contended | 





the denominational papers | 


delegates were in attendance, representing 
> 


some twenty-five states. No meeting has 
been held for years in which was so large 
a number of the ablest Baptists of the 
Northern States, especially of the prominent 
laymen. It was evident that the contest 
was to be, if not short, yet sharp and de- 
cisive. 

The rap to order had not ceased to echo 
before the pickets opened fire on the ques- 
tion of organization, and soon the volleys 
of ayes and noes were exchanging so rapid- 
ly that a Steuben County Baptist Democrat 
remarked that it was as lively as a Syracuse 
Convention. The presiding officers, as 
finally appointed, were the Hon. J. L. How- 
ard, of Connecticut; the Rev. J. B. Thomas, 
D.D., of New York; and the Rev. G. D. 
Boardman, D.D., of Pennsylvania. 

The convention was in session two whole 
days —an some seventeen 
Tue house was crowded from first 
The contest was sharp enough to 
keep delegates from wandering to the Lake 
or the Springs, and, when the decisive vote 
was taken, less than a score failed to answer 
to their names. 

Some of the speaking was remarkably 
good. President Moss, of the Indiana State 
University, who made the first speech in 
opposition tothe project for a new society, 
delivered some powerful blows. His glow- 
ing eulogy of the American Bible Society 
was a fine piece of rhetoric, and made an 
impression. TheRev. W. W. Everts, D.D., 
spoke with his usual power. The speech 
of J. W. M. Williams, D.D., of Baltimore, was 
a splendid platform effort, all the more so 
because it was not an “effort” but came so 
easily and gracefully, while sharp and keen, 
with a thrust that let daylight into the sub- 
ject. Many called it the best speech of the 
meeting. President A. H. Strong, of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, in present- 
ing the majority report of the business 
committee, supported it with a calm but 
most weighty and effective address, while Dr. 
Armitage, of New York, in presenting the 
minority report, showed himself a capital 

ter. The speech of President Hovey, of 

the Newton Theological Seminary, in answer 
to\Dr. G. W. Samson's attack on the Greek 
Text ofthe Anglo-American revision, was an 
admirable specimen of the mild and gentle 
wiping out of an opponent. Dr. Howard 
of Rochester Seminary 

and of the Board of Old Testament Revisets, 


aggregate of 
hours. 
to last. 


| Of the use of that version. 





also spoke, with great effect, on the charac- 
ter of the scholars who had revised the 
translation of the New Testament. Dr. A. 
C. Osborn, of North Adams, made one of 
the shortest and strongest speeches of the two 
days. President Northrup, of the Chicago 
Baptist Theological Seminary, made a five 
minutes speech of great power. Ebenezer 
Morgan, Esq., President of the American 
and Foreign Bible Society, spoke with great 
effect. Capt. Morgan is a graduate of the 
whale-boat; but when he gave his 
views about *‘ them resolutions ” he showed 
himself a born orator, and hardly any 
speaker took such hold on the convention 
as did he. J. W. Stevens, Esq., of New 
York, Rev. W. J. Patrick, of Missouri, and 
Dr. W. H. Parmly, of New Jersey, also 
spoke with effect. 

It was a thoroughly good-humored body. 
Indeed, some of the staid brethren were 
much troubled at the keen appreciation of 
the delegates 
solaced themselves through the tedious hours 
of excited discussion. It would use up the 
brackets in a good-sized font of type to note 
the [laughter] in a report of the speeches 
each time that il] restrained merriment at 
the expense of speakers broke into really 
uproarious expression. But, if there was 
some loss of dignity in this direction, it may 
be also remarked that there was an utter 
absence of asperity. In all the two days 
of excited discussion there was hardly 
one unkind or unfraternal expression. The 
spirit of the convention in this respect was 
admirable. There was deep, and, indeed, 
excited earnestness, but never sharpness or 
unkindness. 

There was much provoking waste of 
time in discussing the question of English 
translation. A little handful of Baptists 
say that the word immerse should be sub- 
stituted for baptize. It is thus given in 
Conant’s New Testament. The - Publica- 
tion Society agreed beforehand to circulate 
this version so far as funds should be con- 
tributed expressly for the purpose. There 
was, therefore, no occasion whatever for 
discussing the desirability or undesirability 
Those who did 
not wish to use that version themselves 
were perfectly willing it should be furnished 
to all who did want it. Nevertheless, hours 
were spent in talking on this point, where 
there was no practical question to be de- 
cided. 

The convention gave an admirable exam- 
ple of fair dealing with the minority. It 
was evident at the start that those opposed 
to the formation of a new society were in 
i) majority, and that at any time the pre- 
vious question could bring a vote heavily 
adverse to the project. But the minority 
were given every chance to urge their 
views. There seemed to be a willingness 
to let them (as one delegate expressed it) 
talk themselves empty. The minority 
made more than half as many speeches as 
they finally cast votes; the majority less 
than one-tenth as many as they cast votes. 
There was no parliamentary maneuvering. 
Indeed, the business was conducted rather 
loosely. It was the, perhaps unconscious, 
determination of the majority that the 
minority should be deprived of every ex- 
cuse for not bowing to the will of the con- 
vention when it should finally be express- 
ed. 

It might be remarked that the speakers 
were, almost without exception, among the 
older men. The young men sat quietly, 
but were intending to do some voting. 

The decisive vote was taken in the last 
hour of the afternoon session of the second 
day. It was on the adoption of the recom- 
mendation of the majority report that the 
Bible work of the denomination be com- 
mitted to the Missionary Union in foreign 
lands and to the Publication Society at home. 
As the ayes and noes were called for, the 
taking of the vote occupied nearly an hour. 
The vote was, 391 yeas to 87 nays—-a little 
more than ten to one. 

Immediately after the vote a recess was 
taken. The vote against a new society was 
much stronger than any supposed it would 
be. But the convention had no real 
authority, and some said that the American 
and Foreign Bible Society would pay no 
attention to its expression of opinion. In 
the evening, however, the managers of the 
Society announced that they accepted un- 
reservedly the expression of the wish of the 


ludicrous with which the 





denomination, and that they should imme- 
diately take steps to dissolve and to transfer 
their property to the Publication Society. 
Thus the Baptists arrive at unity in their 
Bible work. Their translations in heathen 
lands, which render the Greek word baptize 
by vernacular expressions meaning immerse, 
and which, for that reason, the American 
Bible Society refuses to publish, will be 
printed and circulated by the American 
Baptist Missionary Union. In this country 
the work will be done through the American 
Baptist Publication Society. This organiza- 
tion will circulate King James’s version, 
buying copies probably from the American 
Bible Society, thus, to some extent, practi- 
cally co-operating with that society. It will 
also circulate the Anglo-American revision, 
which the American Bible Society does not. 
It will also circulate, so far as there is a de- 
mand for it, Conant’s version, spoken of 
above. In short, the society will circulate 
any version which any respectable number 
of persons shall call for. On this broad and 
catholic platform all can find room to stand. 


- ae 


THE NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
ASSEMBLY. 


Ovr account of the Saratoga Assembly 
last week closed with the proceedings of 
Saturday, the 19th. On Monday, the 2i1st, 
a resolution was offered and promptly 
adopted for the appointment of a committee 
of seven to confer with a similar committee 
of the Southern Church, if appointed, in 
regard to any plans of co-operation that may 
suggest themselves, and report to the next 
General Assembly. The committee named 
consists of Drs. E. P. Humphrey and 8. J. 
Niccolls, the Rev. Thomas J. Lamar and 
the Rev. Edmund B. Wight, and Elders O. 
Beatty, W. B. Negley and 8. M. Moore. Next 
came the report of the Committee on Freed- 
men. It announced that the Board had been 
incorporated, that the Board’s income had 
increased, that there had been a growth in 
churches and communicants, and that the 
educational institutions are doing a grand 
work. The committee recommended that 
the Assembly ask for $200,000 the coming 
year in place of the #108,000 received the 
past year. Among the speeches which fol- 
lowed was one by Mr. Adams, a colored 
minister in the South. He thought the 
two Churches, the Northern and Southern, 
ought to co-operate in elevating and evan- 
gelizing the coloredrace. A telegram from 
Dr. 8. I. Prime, one of the delegates to the 
Southern Assembly was read and received 
with great demonstrations of applause. It 
stated that the delegation had been received 
with “unanimity, cordiality, and enthusi- 
asm,” and that there had been *‘ nothing like 
it since our glorious reunion in Pittsburg.” 

In the afternoon, on motion of Dr. Ganse, 
the overtures on Higher Criticism in the 
hands of the Education Committee, were 
referred to a special committee of seven, on 
which Drs. Howard Crosby, Herrick John- 
son, and H. D. Ganse were placed. The 
consideration of the report on the Revision 
of the Book of Discipline which had been 
begun previously was resumed, but, on 
motion of Judge Breckenridge, the whole 
matter was referred to acommittee of nine 
to report at the earliest possible moment. 
Dr. Kempshall was chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed. The evening mecting 
was occupied by some interesting speeches 
on the work among the Freedmen. 

On Tuesday, the 22d, the judical case of 
the Rev. Mr. McLane, of Steubenville, was 
reported upon and laid over for the report 
of the standing committee on Home Mis- 
sions. The report found special cause of 
gratitude in the liberality of the churches 
and the success of the work, and stated 
special wants from special classes of the 
population. Among the recommendations 
was one that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to wait on the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of the 
Interior and urge that civil government be 
established in Alaska. Secretary Kendall, 
in his speech, urged the importance of con- 
tinuing and extending the work in the 
South. It would not do to abandon the 
Church interests there. If the territory of 
the coubtry were divided between the 
Northern and Southern Churches, the 





Tn the afternoon the report of the Special 
Committee on the relation of the Board of 
Home Missions to the presbyteries was read 
and referred, and the appeal of Mr. McLane 
came up. Dr. Crosby and others argued 
against receiving the appeal from the Pres- 
bytery direct, and wanted to have the case 
referred to the OhioSynod. Several desired 
the appeal to be heard. On a division it 
was found thatthe recommendation of the 
Judiciary Committee that the case be re- 
ferred to the Ohio Synod was lost; the vote 
being 222 to 223. A motion to postpone 
the hearing of the appeal indifinitely was 
then adopted. A number of visiting dele- 
gates were received. The evening 
subject at the popular meeting was 
Home Missions. 

On Wednesday, the Special Committee on 
the Week of Prayer reported recommend- 
ing that no action looking to an immediate 
change in the time for the week of prayer 
be taken by the Assembly; butif the Assem 
bly considered a change desirable the com- 
mittee advised that it send an overture to 
the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance which will be held in about a year. 
The order of the day was Foreign Missions. 
The committee found much to rejoice over 
in the year's record. One of the recom- 
mendations was that the appeal of the 
Board for $700,000 be responded to by the 
churches. The speeches were in an aggress- 
ive and enthusiastic vein. The work of 
the Board of Publication occupied most of 
the attention of the Assembly in the after- 
noon, Some little time, however, was given 
to the report of the Committee on the Revis- 
ion of the Book of Discipline. The subject 
at the evening meeting was Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

On Thursday the report of the Committee 
on Ministerial Relief was presented. It 
recommended the appointment of a com- 
mittee of five to devise some plan by which 
at least #300 shall be provided for each dis- 
abled or retired minister, and by which a 
widows’ and orphans’ fund shall be created, 
The report of the Committee on Education 
was presented by Dr. Ganse. It recom- 
mended, among other things, that every 
pastor be requested to study carefully the 
fact and cause of the diminishing supply of 
ministers and tomake it the subject of special 
preaching. The report also dealt with the 
question of waste of money on candidates. 
The Committee on Church Polity reported 
on 22 overtures. In the afternoon the re- 
port of the Special Committee on the rela- 
tion of the Home Mission Board to the 
presbyteries (which, by the way, we do not 
find in the Saratogian's report of the pro- 
ceedings) was adopted, with a few altera- 
tions. Toe McLane case came up again on 
the report of the Judiciary Committee rec- 
ommending that the Assembly proceed to 
issue the case. A letter from Mr. McLane 
was read, which stated that, inasmuch as 


“half of the Assembly had voted to refer the 


case to the Ohio Synod, and as it could only 
come up near the time for adjournment in 
the Assembly and could not be properly 
heard without ample time, he would with- 
draw his appeal. He also announced that 
fur the good of the church of which he was 
pastor he would not appeal to the Ohio 
Synod, but would withdraw from the Pres- 
byterian ministry in the interests of peace, 
On motion of Dr. Crosby he was allowed to 
withdraw his appeal. In the evening there 
wasa woman's meéting in the interests of 
Foreign Missions. 

On Friday Dr. Crosby made the follow- 
ing report: 

**The committee to whom was committed thu 
resolution regarding the hearing of the deliver 
ance of last year's Assembly in behalf of fraternal 
relations with the Southern Church, respectfully 
report that, fraternal relations having been hap- 
pily established between the two Assemblies, on 
the basis of the withdrawal of all imputations 
that may have been officially made from either 
side against the Christian character of the other, 
no further action of this Assembly is necessary.” 

A report was submitted on the overtures 
on Higher Criticism, with the recommen- 
dation thit the Assembly make the follow- 
ing deliverance : 

“The General Assembiy feels constrained to 
express itself clearly and decidedly on the ra- 
tionalistic treatment of the Holy Scriptures by 
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ments adds “all which are given by inspiration 
of God to be the rule of faith and life.” The 
denial of the authenticity or truthfulness of 
the Holy Scriptures is a denial of their in- 
aspiration, and any teaching that suggests such 
denial should not be only carefully avoided 
but studiously repelled. The Assembly would 
not discourage the full use of all light in crit- 
ical study, nor does it assume that 
neous teaching is welcomed or offered within the 
bounds of the Church but it would warn all 
pastors and teachers of the danger to young 
and inexperienced minds in the free use of 
crude theorics and unproved speculations on 
the part of religious instructors, and would re- 
mind them of the paramount importance of sus- 
taining in positive doctrine the authenticity, 
integrity, truthfulness, and inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures against the unsanctified learn- 
ing by which an unbelieving world, through 
Christian channels, assaults the 
Church of God. The Assembly would also re- 
mind the presbyteries of their special respon- 
sibility as guardians of the faith, and that, in 
view of the apprehensions excited throughout 
the Church by the rationalistic handling of the 
Word of God, it is incumbent upon them to 
ace to it that the appropriate constitutional 
action be taken, if at any time it should be- 
come manifest that any minister of our Church 
was promulgating theorics of dangerous ten- 
dency or contra-confessional doctrine concern- 
ing the Holy Scriptures.” 


The Committees on Church Erection, 
and Finance, and Benevolence and Tem- 
perance presented their reports, the dis- 
cussion of which occupied the remainder of 
Saturday. 

On Saturday the Assembly adopted an 
overture from the Cayuga Presbytery ree- 
ommending that the Presbyterian Histori- 
cal Society and the General Synods and 
Presbyteries take measures to observe the 
four hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Martin Luther. A motion to take up the 
report of the Committee on the Book of 
Discipline and to continue it until finished 
was carried. The work accordingly pro- 
ceeded. The mostimportant of the amend- 
ments adopted were that ministers, elders, 
and deacons suspended for immoral con- 
duct shall not be restored, and that with- 
drawing members joining another church 
shall be dropped from the rolls without 
action, unless charges have been presented 
and then prosecuted. The consideration of 
the amendments was continued in the after- 
noon. The principal changes adopted were 
that no member of the judicatory not pres- 
ent all the time during a trial slrall vote on 
any question arising except by unanimous 
consent; that the judicatofy may sit with 
closed doors by a two-thirds «te, and that 
an accused person may be required to re- 
frain from the Lord’s table until final action 
shall be taken. 

a 


In the Cumberland Presbyterian Assembly the 
corrected vote of the various presbyteries on t ie 
Revised Confession of Faith was reported to be as 
follows: Total approving, ninety-nine (99) ; dis- 
approving, eight (8)—not eighty, as reported last 
week ; not reporting, six (6); submitting memor 
ials, four, (4). The memorials of Princeton and 
Union Presbyteries asked that the revision be 
referred to a new committee, or that it bs post- 
poned, Similar requests also came from Alle- 
gheny and New Lebanon, Numerous amend- 
ments were proposed by various presbyteries and 
individuals, all of which were referred to the 
Committee on Revision. ‘The Board of Missions 
submitted the best report it has ever given. Its 
receipts the past year were $33,642, which is 
fifty per cent. more than last year. The Board, 
in its report, called for $100,000 for the com- 
ing year. Half of it is to be used as a 
Church erection fund. An increase of two hun- 
dred per cent, was reported in the number of 
native members of the Japan missions, An ap- 
propriation of #19,370 was requested for the 
work of the coming year. It is proposed to send 
out several new missionaries so soon as they can 
be found, In the animated discussion which 
followed the reading of the Board's report, two 
points were especially insisted upon. (1.) The 
pressing need of a fund for building churches at 
mission points, and (2,) the importance of making 
missions a prominent subject of teaching in Sab- 
bath-schoola. The report of the trustees of 
Cumberland University contained an item of 
special interest, namely the increase in the num- 
ber of those who are studying preparatory to 
the ministry. By the enforcement of Tennes- 
see’s * Four-mile Law” the friends of the Univer- 
sity and the citizens of Lebanon had closed up 
every saloon in the city. ‘The good results of 
these efforts are seen among the students,” say 
the trustees. The work of raising the “‘ Beard 
Endowment” progresses slowly, though con- 
stantly. There were no reports from Lincolr 
University, Trinity University, and the 


| ready to do something. 


various church colleges. The Board of 
Publication seemed to be the favorite 
board of this Assembly. This was owing to 
the fact that ite @-bts are all paid, and itis now 


On account of this debt 


| incubus the book interest’ has been almost en- 


an erro- | 








tirely neglected for some years. The receipts of 
the board the past year were over $56,000. Being 
free from debt, the board pledges the Assembly 
that denominational authors will now have an 
opportunity to have their products printed and 
published. 
issued will be one on Ethics, by the Rev. Sanford 


It is probable that the first book | 
, such a church is founded, 


G. Burney, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theol- | 
ogy in Cumberland University. Itis written from | 


a Cumberland Presbyterian position, and is de- 
signed to show that there isa mediam viam. The 
board asked the Assembly for additional editori- 
al force on The Cumberland Presbyterian, It 
was not a part of the report, but it was gener- 
ally known in the Assembly that negotiations 
were in progress between the board and Rev. 


D. M. Harris, D.D., of Lincoln University, upon | 


this subject. The report of the Board of Minis- 
terial Relief was read and an address in connec- 
tion therewith was delivered by the president, 
Dr. W.J. Darby. This board is only two years 
old, yet it has been a blessing to many superan- 
nuated and afflicted ministers and their families. 
A letter of fraternal regard was read from the 
Evangelical Umon of Scotland, congratulating 
the Assembly upon the revision and the success 
with which ‘ Westminsterism” had been ex- 
punged from the text. Among the signatures 
were the names of George Gladstone, a near 
relutive of the premier, and Fergus Furguson, 
D.D., of Glasgow. The next Assembly will be 
held in McKeesport, Penn. 
oe 

....The Southern Presbyterian Assembly, at 
Lexington, Ky., received a report on Home Mis- 
sions, which states that the total receipts were 
#67,279, an increase of #13,463 over the previous 
year, Of this amount #23,846 was for sustenta- 
tion, #15,190 for the Exangelistic Fund, 25,798 
for the Relief Fund, #10,517 for the Invalid 
Fund, and only #467 for the Colored Evan- 
gelistic Work. For the latter the expenditures 
#1,447. Several presbyteries raised in 
the aggregate about $3,458 for this work inde- 
pendently, Appropriations were made for ten 
colored ministers and two church buildings. 
The Tuskaloosa Institute for Colored Ministers is 
said to have an increase of students. The Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church co-operates in the sup- 
port of this school. The Fraternal Delegates 
from the Northern Church were introduced 
ou the third day, and warmly welcomed. 
Judge 8. M. Moore, of Chicago, was the first 
speaker, He spoke of the conflicts and bitter- 
nesses of the past, praised the Southern Assembly 
for taking the initiative in conciliation, spoke of 
the great names dear to all Kentucky Presby- 
terians and of names which are the inheritance 


were 


| of North and South alike, and noticed the things 





which the two Churches have in common and 
which exclude anything like strife between 
them. Judge Moore was followed by Dr. 8. I. 
Prime, Dr. 8. J. Niccolls, and Dr. E. P. Hum- 
phrey. Their addresses were received with 
enthusiasm, and the Moderator, Dr. Pryor, gave 
an eloquent and feeling response. May 24th 
the Committee on Fraternal Correspondence with 
the Northern Assembly reported that correspond- 
ence should be by delegates in 1884 and after- 
ward by letter. The report was made the order 
for Friday, when, after discussion, action on it 
was postponed until further information was re- 
ceived respecting a resolution passed by the 
Northern Assembly, A letter from Dr. Brown, 
the delegate at taratoga had been received, 
stating that Dr. Crosby had offered resolutions 
in the Northern Assembly sweeping away all the 
imputations against the Southern Church, that 
they were referred to Drs. Herrick, Johnson and 
Crosby and Judge Breckenridge, and that a major- 
ity of the committee reported against the resolu- 
tion. This letter caused some excitement. A tele- 
gram from Dr. Brown, on Friday, went far to re- 
store the good feeling which had been disturbed 
by the letter, but it was thought best to postpone 
final action until further information was re- 
ceived. The Committee on Bills and Overtures 
reported on the overture from the Presbytery of 
Upper Missouri concerning organic union with 
the Northern Church as follows: 

“ Your committee would recommend theadoption 
of an answer that the General Assembly declines 
to appoint a committee for the purpose stated in 
the overtures, as our principles are so essentially 
different in several vitally important particulars 
from those Of the Northern Presbyterian Church 
that the idea of organic union cannot be enter- 
tained.” 

Dr. Primrose moved an amerdment saying : 
“Your committee deems it inexpedient to ap- 
point such a committee.” The amendment was 
adopted—yeas, 102; nays, 32. 


....-The General Council of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church opened its ninth session in 
Baltimore, May 23d. Twenty-eight niinisters 
and thirty-five laymen answered the roll call. 
Bishop Latane was elected president, Bishop 
Nicholson declining re-election. Each of the 
bishops presented a report of the work in his 
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jurisdiction. Bishop Stevens, in charge of the 
special jurisdiction in the South, reported 141 
confirmations, 89 communion services, 3 ordina- 
tions. There are in this jurisdiction 19 laymen, | 
20 churches, and 1,500 communicants. He trav- | 
eled 6,919 miles in visiting his charges. Bishop 
Latane, of the Synod of the South, reported that 
he had confirmed 97 persons, ordained two dea- 
cons, and had visited all the churches in his juris- | 
diction, He dwelt upon the necessity of having 
a Reformed Episcopal church in Washington, 
as much progress cannot be made unless 
The Church, he 
said, had not in general, and expecially in Bal- 
timore made that progress which it should have 
made, The great difficulty was the liberal course 
of the Protestant Episcopal preachers in the | 
South, who do not hesitate to repudiate the | 
more extreme tenets of Episcopacy, and thus 
bring their congregations so closely to the prin- 
ciples upheld by the Reformed Episcopalians 
that they can see no difference between the two 
Churches, and, hence, will not leave the Church 
to which they are so closely attached. A gift of 
land, by Mr. Martin, valued at $200,000, was 
accepted fora theological seminary, on condi- 
tion that $20,000 be raised. Of this amount 
about #12,000 has already, been subscribed, A 
report from the General Committee recommend- 
ing a suspension of the publication of the 
amended Prayer-book was approved by the 
Council, and a revision of the Prayer-book was 
referred to the Committee on Doctrine and Wor- 
ship. The report of the treasurer of the Gen- 
eral Council stated the receipts to have been 
#26,857, and the cash balance on hand #687. 


..--The Lutheran General Synod, of the 31st 
session of which, in Springfield, O., we gave some 
account last week, adopted a resolution exprese- 
ing regret at the intrusion of the missionaries 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union in 
Ongole, India, on the field of the Lutheran 
Board of Missions, and instructing the Board to 
call the attention of the Union to the grievance 
and ask that-it be corrected. The report on 
Home Missions stated that, in the past two years, - 
1,266 persons have been received by the 53 mis- 
sions under control of the Board, and 291 have 
been lost. The missions have contributed for 
all purposes #96,544, Fifteen missions, have be- 
come self-sustaining, 16 churches have been erec- 
ted, and three missions discontinued, The receipts 
of the Board have been $38,470, and there is a 
balance in the treasury of $7,389. The Board 


of Church Extension received 41,792 in 
the two years, and expended #39,326. 
The Board of Publication announced 
that it had increased its net assets 


from $47,751 to $61,768. It was also announced 
that two ministers were preparing a history of 
the Lutheran Church in this country. Frater- 
nal delegates and communications were received 
from the United and Cumberland Presbyterian 
Churches and from the National Convention of 
the Y. M. C. A. The General Synod recommend- 
ed childsen to assemble Nov. 10th next, to com- 
memorate the 400th birthday anniversary of Mar- 
tin Luther. A committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a suitable order of service for that occasion. 
It resolved to enter the Indian mission field, and 
a committee was appointed to act under the 
Home Board. The next session of the General 
Synod will be held in Harrisburg, Penn., in 1885. 


....-The General Assembly of the United Pres- 
byterian Church met in Pittsburg May 24th. Dr. 
W. H. McMillen, of Allegheny City was elected 
moderator over Dr. Carson. The result was 
accepted as a victory for the progressive element, 
Dr. Carson being the leader of the anti-organ 
party. At the second day’s session a large num- 
ber of memorials were presented from the oppo- 
nents of the introduction of instrumental music 
in the churches, The Cleveland Presbytery de- 
sired that the question be submitted to a com- 
mittee to report next year. A memorial pre- 
sented by Rev. J. Barrett, D. D., set forth that 
the memorialist joined the Associate Reformed 
Church because of the prohibitory provision 
against the use of instrumental music, and was 
in favor of the United Presbyterian Church 
because the same prohibition was placed in the 
constitutional law of the Church. He urged that 
the action of the last General Assembly be re- 
scinded, as it was unhappy, unwise, uncalled 
for, and unconstitutional, and brought about by 
the treacherous perfidy of the dominant party. 
All memorials were referred to the Committee on 
Bills and Overtures. 


....The Virginia Episcopal Council has elected 
Dr. Alfred Randolph, of Baltimore, Assistant 
Bishop. The following report on the colored 
work was unanimously adopted : 


“We believe that the true and only solution of our 
Church’s relation to the colored race will be found 
in giving them the right, and encouraging them to 
exercise the right, to the sepatate organization they 
have asked, and it is natural that they should re- 
quest separate congregational organizations. The 
race difficulty, in a social point of view, is aieal 
one. The colored people recognize it as clearly as 
the white, and are prepared to act accordingly. A 
white pastor to a colored congregation is not and 
cannot be such a pastor as the congregation de- 
mand and really need.” 


The report was signed by three colored men. 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

ADSIT, Samue, died recently in Indianap o 
Ind., aged 71. 
> J. W., xccepts call to Weston,, 
BLOWERS, M. A., Monticello, Minn., resigns, 
a BaYLess, accepts call to Milton, W. 
a. 


COFFEY, A., Worthington, Ind., accepts call to: 
Independence, Kan. 

CONKLIN, Jupson, Union Theo. Sem., New York 
City, called to Easton, Conn. 

DAVIES, J. A., Kipton, O., accepts call to Ionia, 
Mich, 

EDWARDS, A. C., Sigourney, accepts call to 
Shellsburg, Ia. 

FREEMAN, W. E., Geneva, O., accepts call to 
Sharpsville, Penn. 

GOLDEN, L., Fulton, called to Clinton, N. Y. 

HART, M. W., ord. in South Alabama, N, Y. 

LEMEN, Tuomas A., ord. in Denver, Col. 

PHILIPS, J., Jenkinstown, Penn., resigns. 

RAYMOND, C, A., removes from Tioga Center 
to Hemlock Lake, N. Y. 
SANDERS, W. Lananon, 
call to Moline, Ill. 
poULs, © T., 
Mass, 

SMITH, Lucius, Verona, Wis., resigns. 

SMITH, Wo. B., Foxport, Ky., killed by fall from 
horse, 

SPAYDE, Lucian W., ord. at Trowbridge, Mich. 

TOWER, F. E., Boston, Mass., accepts call to 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

WILDS, Zenas P., died recently in New York 
City, aged 65. 

WOLFENDEN, J., South Norwalk, Conn., accepts 
call to Albany, N. Y. 


Cambridge, accepts 


ord. in South Yarmouth, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ANDERSON, E pwarp (Presbyterian), Toledo,. 
accepts call to High St. ch., Columbus, O. 

ARNOLD, Henry T., accepts call to Tiverton, 
RL 


BRINTNALL, L. W., Winthrop, La., resigns. 

CAPRON, George C., Andover Seminary, called 
to First Church, West Taunton. 

CHAMBERLAIN, L. T., Norwich, Ct., called 
to Classon Avenue (Prex.) church, Brooklyn, 

CLARKE, A, T., Second Church, Crown Point, 
N. Y., resigns, 

COUSINS, Epear M., Cherryfield, accepts call to 
West church, Portland, Me. 

CRAGIN, Cnarves C., inst. in Bethany ch., 
Chicago, Lil, 


’ CRAWFORD, O. D., Mobile, Ala., resigns. 


— Tuomas M., Dexter, called to Bridgton, 

Me. 

DE BEVOISE, G. H., Leominster, Mass., resigns, 

DICKINSON, C. E., Elgin, Ill, accepts call to 
Marietta, O, 

DOBSON, J. A., called to Angola, Ind. 

FIFIELD, Cuartes W., Champion, N. Y., with- 
draws his resignation. 

GRAHAM, Curtis, inst. in New Lots, N. Y. 

GOODHUE, Henry A., West Barnstable, Mass., 
called to Croyden, N. H. 

HAWLEY, Joun P., Westerly, R. L., resigns. 

HUBBARD, Wi1114m™ H., accepts call to South 
church, Concord, N. H. 

INGALLS, Epmonp C., invited to become settled 
pastor at South Paris, Me. 

MARBLE, W. H., invited to become settled pas- 
tor at Boulder, Col, 

MATINCHEFF, Ivan N., a Bulgarian, ord, in 
New Haven, Conn. 

McILVAINE, J. H., accepts call to Union church 
Providence, R. I. 

MERRILL, Bensamin B., Searaport, Me, to First 
church, Brewer, Me. 
MOTT, Henry E., invited to supply for the Pros- 
pect-street church, Newburyport, Mass. 
STRYKER, M., W., inst. in Second ch., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

WESTERVELT, Wi11am D,, inst. in Second ch., 
Denver, Col. 

WILLIAMS, E, M., Northfield, Minn., invited to 
become settled pastor. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BABBITT, W. H., inst. in Tecumseh, Mich. 
BIERCE, D. E., inst. in Beaver Dam, Wis. 
BLAZE, D. ALBert, Dresden, N. Y., resigns. 
BROWN, W. B., inst. in Villisea, Ia, 
CASSATT, D. W., inst. in Emerson, Ia. 
FOULAND, C. H., ord. in Beaver City, Minn, 
GOWDY, W. F., settled in Mt. Carmel, O, 
JORDAN, H. 8., inst. in Shelbyville, Tl. 


HARRINGTON, J. L., Dorset, Vt., accepts call to 
Sand Lake, N. Y. 


= S. Nyx, accepts call to Oxford, 


NEVIN, W. G., inst. in Brownsville, Penn. 
McAFEE, 8. L., inst. in Malvern, Ia. 
McFEATTERS, M., accepts call to Mavasota, 
Texas, 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


ALSTON, Primus P., ord. deacon in Raleigh, 
N.C. 


RANDOLPH, T. L., Sherburne, N. Y., resigns. 


BARRISTER, T. Lewis, accepts call to Mar- 
cellus, N. Y. 


BARTLETT, F. W., becomes rector in Norwich, 


a Epwarp H., ord. deacon in Raleigh, 

McDUFFEY, Henry 8., ord. in Raleigh, N. C. 

“ss J. NEvETTE, accepts call to Wappinger’s 

WARNER, Bevertzey E., South Manchester, 
Conn.. aecepts call to Corning, N. Y. 
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Literature. 


|The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 


will be considered by us an equivalen to their pub- 


lishers for all volumes received, The interests o/ 
our readers will guide usin the selection of worker 
for further notice.) 


THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY.* 





Over readers know M. Lenormant to be 
one of those brilliant scholars who possess 
the French art of combining great erudition 
with the faculty of clear and popular state- 
He is one of the most learned ori- 
entalists of the day, devoted to archwology 


ment. 


and the literatures of ancient Egypt, Baby- | 


lon, and Assyria. 
most facile and voluminous of writers, and 
his published volumes and papers before 
learned societies number scores or hundreds. 
He is best known in this country by his 
‘* Ancient History of the East,” of which a 
new and magnificent edition is now pub- 
lishing. 

Professor Francis Brown, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, has done well to intro- 
duce to the English-speaking public Lenor- 





such an invaluable collection of material 
for study, and to many this will be the 
most valued portion of the volume. 

But for the general reader the bulk of the , 
book, with its comparative study of the 
biblical account and the parallel traditions, 


will be of chief and absorbing interest. | 


Chapters are given to the Creation of Man, 
the First Sin, the Cherubim and the Flam- 
ing Sword, the Fratricide, the Sethites and 
the Cainites, the Ten Antediluvian Pa- 
triarchs, the Children of God and Daughters 
of Men, and the Deluge. The wealth of 
illustration which these receive is marvel- 


ous. Lenormant regards the Mosaic ac- 


He is, also, one of the | COUPt through all this period of enormous 


| longevity, as no less mythical than the 


Chaldean accounts of an even greater antiq- 


| uity evidently are, but he treats them with 


mant’s ** Les Origines @ Histoire,” first pub- | 


lished in 1880. It attracted much interest 
at the time of its publication, and consider- 
able portions of it were then given in Eng- 
This 
work takes the first eleven chapters of Gen- 
esis, in a revised translation, divides them 
between their Elohist and Jehovist authors, 
und then, by comparison with all known 
oriental myths and legends, tries to illus- 
trate and explain the Scripture account as 


lish in The Contemporary Review. 


far as through the Deluge, reserving the 
post-diluvian account for a second volume. 
The richness and fullness of all this illustra- 
tion will be a constant surprise to the read- 
er, even if he has followed with some care 
the progress of discovery. 

M. Lenormant is a man of religious faith. 
This he puts positively forward. He is a 
Catholie and claims to be a thoroughly be- 
lieving one. He sees in the Bible story on 
which he comments the product of divine 
inspiration, adapted for the instruction of 
the world in religion. But he does not al- 
low this in the least to limit him as a critic. 
He shows how a man can accept the Bible 
as God's inspired word of truth, and yet in- 
vestigate with the utmost freedom its hu- 
man elements, those which came out of tra- 
dition or even myth. The critical results 
of the Higher Criticism he accepts freely, 
and attaches himself, for the most part, to 
the Dutch School, though, of course, seeing 
more than mere naturalism in the develop- 
ment of the Hebrew nation and the Hebrew 
religion. 

A volume like this is necessarily com- 
posed partly of literary data, which must 
be carefully collected, and partly of specu- 
lations and conclusions as to their relation- 
ship. The reader, not a specialist, who 
would not know where else to go for his 
data will be very grateful for the full collee- 
tion which is found in the appendices. 
Here are in full, sofar as yet discovered, 
the cosmogonic narratives of the Chaldeans, 
Babylonians, Assyrians, and 
whether from 
sources. 


Phenicians, 
or monumental 
Damascius, Berosus, and the 
cuneiform tablets about the gods and their 
philosophically conceived origin out of the 
Abyss (Apason, apsu) and the Sea of Chaos 
(Tauthe, téamat) are here, with the tablet 
fragments, which tell how the earth and 
thestars were made. Then follows the tale 
of the conflict betwee. order and chaos, 
out of which sprung the cosmos. Then 
we have the full extracts from Eu- 
demius, Mochus, Jerome, Hellanicus, San- 
choniathan, Philo of Byblus, and Phere- 
cydes, from which we must gather the 
Phenician cosmogony. All these are shown 
to be, to a great extent, parallel with the 
Mosaic account. Then follow the accounts 
of antediluvian revelations among the 
Chaldeans, through Oannes (Hea), and the 
texts which tell of the astronomical notions 
of the Babylonians and other oriental 
nations. The appendices close with the 
Chaldean account of the Deluge in the 
Assyrian text, with an interlinear transla- 
tion. It is impossible elsewhere to find 


classical 


*THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY ACCORDING TO THE | 


BIBLE AND T HE TRADITIONS OF ORIENTAL PEOPLEs. 
FROM THE CREATION OF MAN TO THE DELUGE. By 
Francois LeNoRMaNtT. Translated from the Second 
French Ed:tion. With an Introduction by Francis 
Brown. 12mo, pp. 588% New York: Charles Scrib- 
ne r's Sona, 








the respect due to stories which have been 
to him glorified by the adoption of Inspira- 
tion into a system of religious instruction 
best adapted for the instruction of an infant- 
ile people into the profound faith of mono- 
theism. 

The reader must be on his guard against 
accepting Lenormant’s 
lutely. The chapter, for example, which 
attempts to explain the flaming sword 
which turned every way is very fanciful. 
He connects it with an ancient revolving 
disk used as a weapon. other 
points of criticism we mention the absence 
of all discussion of the site of Eden, a sub- 
ject which is probably reserved for treat- 
ment in a second volume which shall dis- 
cuss the other parallel biblical account of 
the cradle of the human race after the Del- 
uge. The suggestion that the original story 
made the first human pair a single androg- 
ynous person afterward divided into the 
two sexes seems very feebly supported. 
The Cyprus vase mentioned (p. 102) as giv- 
ing ‘‘incontrovertible evidence” of the ex- 
istence among the Phenicians of a legend 
of the temptation fails to give more than a 
suggestion of it. There is on it (see Di 
Cesnola’s *‘Cyprus”) a tree with fruit and 
a serpent; but it is difficult to say that, 
as in so the serpent is 
certainly not a mere decorative object to fill 
aspace. On p. 114 ‘‘Goula”™ should be 
Gula; on p. 121 ** documents of Magie” 
should be ‘‘documents of magic”; on p. 
128 the French pavo/s is translated ** a great 
shield,” and on the next page ‘‘ canopy.” 
In both cases it should be floor; on pp. 169, 
172 ‘*Goldziehr” should be Goldziher ; 
on p. 201 for ** Damascus” read Damascius; 
on. p. 242, 1. 7, we notice that the reference 
to Cullimore, No. ** 75" should be 70; and 
on pp. 508, 509, Sayce’s translation of a 
fragment from Cutha, after having been 
translated into French by Lenormant is 
translated back into English, instead of be- 
ing copied from Sayce, as it should be. 
Here lines three and eight of the fragment 
are badly mixed up. And on pp. 191 and 
328 a new edition should correct the gram- 
mar of ‘* whomsoever”™ in place of whoso- 
ever. But these minor errors can be easily 
pardoned. The book is at times quite too 
daring and speculative, but has a good 
spirit, and is extremely suggestive. 


conclusions abso- 


Among 


many 


Vases, 


SS ees 
RECENT FICTION. 

Shandon Bells, by Mr. William Black, is a far 
more pleasing and meritorious novel than, for 
instance, Madcap Violet or White Wings. It 
recalls to us some of its favorite author's earlier 
work, like Sunrise and Macleod of Dare. This 
story is redundant in human interest. The 
heart of a man throbs through it. Theré is less 
of that merely-mechanical facility and those man- 
nerisms of Mr. Black, which have lately seemed 
obtrusive. We sympathize with so natural and 
winning a fellow as Fitzgerald; we applaud the 
cleverness with which bright, selfish, impulsive 
Kitty Romayne is brought to bear influence on 
her lover’s career; and we are sensible a!) 
through of those charming strokes of the skilled 
pen, which deals with men and women as they 
are and think and act, and not as merely they 
might be, might think, and might act. The title 
bears a little more relevancy to the story than 
Three Feathers did to the contents of that work. 
(New York: Harper & Bros.) 

In the Olden Time, by the author of Noblesse 
Oblige, is an able historical novel, the materials 
for which are drawn from antique German chron- 
icles of the Peasant War of 1624—25. This isa 
truly stirring chapter of history that the author 
has opened, abounding in brilliant opportunities 
for the romancist. These have been well utilized 
throughout this vigorously-written, dramatic 
tale, in the subject of which the author seems to 
have grown deeper interested as it progressed. 





Father Basil is an especially striking and lovely 
character. The book is one of unmistakable 
power. (Leisure Hour Series, No, 151, 
York: Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Bridal Eve, by Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, 
a new edition of which has been issued by the 
publishers, is one of the best known of the liter- 
ary efforts of this lady who, if she has not, 
like Mrs. Candour, a very pretty talent, undeni- 
ably exercises her ‘‘ great deal of industry.” Mrs. 
Southworth is responsible for about forty-three 
long or short novela, and we doubt not that, for 
people who like Mrs, Southworth’s novels, The 
Bridal Eve is precisely what such people will 
like. (Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 

A Story of Carnival, by Mary M. Hoppus, 
is sparkling, picturesque, and full of color and 
dash, like the episode of Roman life which plays 
80 important a part in it. It cannot fail to hold 
the attention of the casual reader who seeks 
recreation and incident in a novel, The author's 
style is expressive, clean-cut, and by no means 
lacking in humor, (Leisure Hour Series. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co,) 

In A Chelsea Householder we find a grave, 
soberly-written story of English country life, con- 
ventional in detail, but worked out with enough 
care to make it readable. The heroine, Mariel 
Elis, does not amount to as much as the clerical 
hero, Halliday, The delineations of the vulgar 
provincial cousins are quite realistic, and the 
glimpses at squalid life in London, as well as the 
concluding chapters in the story, exhibit a con- 
siderable degree of literary faculty. Although a 
long book, we are not sure that abridgment would 
have materially benefitted it. (Leisure Hour 
Series. New York: Henry Holt & Co.) 

Beyond Recall, by A. Sergeant, is a short story, 
creditably conceived and managed, of life in 
Alexandria, just preceding and during the bom- 
bardment and massacre under Arabi Pasha. 
Love and war, plenty of Egyptian coloring and 
bustle, make the book an entertaining one to take 
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up for an afternoon. (Leisure Hour Series: 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.) 
-_ 


. The Gospel of the Secular Life, by the Hon. 
W. H. Freemantle, Rector of St. Mary's and Canon 
of Canterbury, 1s a series of sermons preached 
at Oxford and republished here by the Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Their English origin 
and the wide notice they have already received 
at home, and to some extent in this country, 
makes it unnecessary that we should do mor 
than call attention to the republication and to a 
few points in the book. It does not require a long 
memory to carry us back to the time when th 
strongest preachers of the evangelical faith 
through all our Northern States were insisting on 
the function of religion in the political «phere, 
and on its application to secular life. 

The reassertion of this principle in a form 
especially adapted to the requirements of the mo- 
ment is the main purpose of this volume. This ix 
really the same subject discussed by Mr. Munge r 
approached in an entirely different and splendidly 
original way. ‘The real interests of men,” 
writes Mr. Freemantle, on his second page, 
* are apt to lie in a region which Christian teaching 
hardiy touches ; nor is the phenomenon we are ob- 
serving to be explained by the contrast between 
worldliness and godiiness, Christianity be- 
comes a specialism and a smal! affair in the presence 
of other absorbing objects of interest, . . . So 
long as modes of worship, and the government of 
the clergy, and the little interests of congregations, 
or the reduction of religious ideas to abstract and 
dispu.able propositions are looked upon as the main 
business of Chrisuianity, there is no way out of 
sectarianism. . Those who look thoughtfully 
into the future may safely leave public worship, 
instruction, and beneficence to the action of existing 
forces. They are, for the most part, ander the 
charge of competent men, and the mind of Chris- 
tianity is set upon them. But that which 
needed, and for ack of which Christianity 
languishes, is a wider outlook, a determination to 
look the world in the face without miagiving or inis- 
trust, to spiritualize and to harmonize, to foster and 
to inspire the various spheres and interests which 
the Providence of God opens to the men of our day.” 

To this wider and more commanding outlook, 
it is the purpose of these sermons to bring thcir 
readers. They are, in spirit and in letter, nobly 
and broadly affirmative ; too broadly affirmative 
to command assent in all quarters of the Church ; 
but too serious, too deeply and obviously en- 
gaged in promoting faith and helping believers 
to excite antagonism ; while they are far too free 
and too fearless to escape from or to repress 
criticism. And of all quarters in the world, this 
splendid protest against clericalism and the ex- 
clusion of laymen and lay influence from the 
Church comes from Oxford; the Oxford wherc, 
but lately, Dr. Pusey lay dead! The scope of 
these sermons we shall let Mr. Freemantle ex- 
plain in his own words: 


“1, Christian faith is not an adherence to a series 
of propositions, but a living sympathy and aspiration, 
which shows itself in many forms and is the spring 
of a true and healthful life. 

“2. The Church # not chiefly a system of public 
worship designed to direct men’s minds to another 
world, but a social state in which the Spirit of Christ 
reigns; and this state appears in many ways, both 
within and without the recognized field of the 
Church's energy. 


art, science, and politics, and is seen to be practically 
vindicating this supremacy. 

“4 The peculiar privilege which the Church 
claims for itself and its members is not that of ex- 
clusive righta, but of leadership in a work to which 
all are calied; and, as such, it is in accordance with 
the natural order, and with a true universaliam, 

“5, Criticism is not a foe, but a friend to Chris- 
tlan teaching and piety. 

“6, Kach indiviaual who has the Spirit of Christ is 
to be reeognized in his own sphere as exercising & 
function ur ministry of the Church, according to the 
doctrine of the universal priesthooa of believers, 

“7. The theological doctrine on which this de- 
pends is the immanence of God-—' God isa Spirit.’ 
“8, Intellectual pursuits are harmonized by Chris- 
tianity, considered as a life. 

“9. The doctrine of progress, so fully recognized 
in the spheres of industry and science, is also appli- 
cable to theology, Which must open itself out to new 
influences and appropriate them.” 


.... The Messrs, Harper's Hand-book for Travel - 
ers in Europe and the Kast, by W. Pembroke Fet- 
ridge, comes out for the twenty-second year in 
three volumes bound in red leather with tlap cover, 
They are intended to provide for tourists in the 
entire field of European travel, together with the 
adjacent Syria, Egypt, and the Holy Land. Vol- 
ume III. contains, also, about thirty-six pages of 
general itinerary for travelers in the United 
States. In general character it is intermediate 
between the “Satchel,” * Index,” or ‘ Pocket "* 
Guides and the larger works, It contains a 
great deal in small compass, and, with some 
assistance at special points—in the galleries, for 
example—would meet the requirements of most 
ordinary tourists, Pains are taken to keep the 
successive editions up to the times, by writing 
in the latest information and rewriting portions 
of the text. Points that require to be changed, 
have occasionally escaped the editor, We find, for 
instance, on page 758, that Venetia “ was ceded 
to United Italy through Napoleon LI.” in 
1866, though in the beginning of the same para- 
graph Venetia is described as still forming a part 
of the Lombard-Venetian kingdom and under 
the “cold, repulsive, and jealous despotism” of 
Austria. The editor has a provoking way of 
introducing quoted paragraphs with no indica- 
tions of their source or authority. In one of them, 
on page 768, he says of ‘Titian: “ He was, 
doubtless, the greatest painter that ever lived.” 
No wonder he preferred to quote this trom an 
inconnu, This unknown somebody ough t to ap- 
preciate the kindness implied in suppressing his 
name, Per contra, the very important part of 
Central or Germanic Europe, seems to have been 
thoroughly reconstructed, except the maps, 
especially the town-maps. With the neat con- 
trivances of Baedeker before us, we wonder at 
these awkward inconveniences, With one of 
Baedeker’s maps in his hands, the tourist can 
find his way to anything and never get lost, On 
Harper's it is an opus to look up anything in a 
light and a quiet room, Undoubtedly, 
there is some good in the advertisments of all 
sorts so plentifully added at the end; but some 
better way might be found of conveying this in- 
formation to tourists, without loading them with 
three hundred pages and more of useless weight, 
The art of neat and luminous condensation has 
yet to be studied in these American guide-looks, 
On page 1091 we select at random ; 
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“ The Wetterhorn mountain ls composed of three 
peaks. The hight called the Mittelhorn, 14,166 feet 
above the sea, was first ascended by the celebrated 
Agassiz in 1848. (M. Agassiz, who was a professor 
at Harvard University for twenty years, died Com 
bridge in December, 1578.)” 

All this would have appeared in Baedcker (as- 
suming that he considered it the thing to be 
said) somewhat thus: 

“The Wetterhorn risesin three peaks. The Mit- 

telborn, 12,166 ft., was fret ascended by Prof, Agassiz 
in '43, professor at Harvard for 20 y’rs. t Cambridge, 
Dec, '73." 
To this be would probably have addid just 
three words more, to tell the name and hight of 
each peak. We find also in this guide, a# in 
Murray's, too many lingering traces of the valet 
de place, as an autbority, notably in the account 
of the pigeons on the Piazza di 8. Marco, at 
Venice. Why should the editor refer to the 
origin of the custom at all, or attempt to explain 
it, if he has not run the matter back beyond the 
prattle of the valet, hired at 4 fr. aday ? 


...-The Rev. Dr. I, H. Melivaine’s The Wis- 
dom of Holy Scripture (Charles Scribner's Sons) 
isno ordinary book. It handles some of the 
toughest questions of theology and of sociology 
with original and intelligent strength, The 
author does not get outside the limits of evangel- 
ical orthodoxy, nor does he give sign of being 
fretted or hampered by the restraint of those 
limitations. Inside these boundaries, he thinks 
freely and expresses himself boldly. There is a 
strong touca of the Baconian quality in many of 
his chapters, particularly the earlier ones. Several 
chapters are incorporated into this volume from 
an earlier work by the same author, which, we 
believe, had the hard fate to be destroyed, plates 
and all, by fire, only a few copies remaining to 
show what had been lost. How much’ can be 
achieved in the way of clearing the atmosphere 
by a free and bold mind strong enough to think 








“3. The Spirit of Christ is supreme over the whole 
range of the secular life, education, trade, literature, 





for himself and get on without a theory has a 
striking example in the discussion of the Mossie 
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cosmogony, which, the author thinks, is guiltless 
of the enormous perplexity it has occasioned. 
He pulls to pieces the various theories that have 
been imposed on it, not excepting the literal inter- 
pretation, the worst of all, and comes to the sensi- 
ble result that science and reason have something 
to object to in this cosmogony only when it is 
abused in the interpretation, and that, for faith 
to relieve itself of all troubles in the case, it is 
not necessary to make a fight for any of the 
theories that ever have been or ever are to be 
broached, but simply to relieve itself of false 
assumptions and take a reasonable view of the 
scope of the cosomogony and of the use to be 
made of it. The observations and reflections on 
the temptation and on original sin are marked 
with the same characteristics. The chapter on 
**Creeds and Confessions” is, perhaps, the best 
among the many enlightened and far-seeing 
expositions of that subject which have been de- 
veloped in the Presbyterian Church. It is equally 
successful in showing the general scope and use 
fulness of creeds, how faith is related to them, 
and in its allusions to the broader and more 
fundamental agencies by which faith is produced 
and sustained, It is a plea for breadth and free- 
dom, every word of which has the interest of 
evangelical orthodoxy at heart. We only wonder 
that the same broad reasoning is not employed 
in the chapter on “ Religion and Politics.” The 
view of the Sabbath is very conservative, and, 
taken in connection with the chapter on “ Relig- 
ion and Politics,” seems to indicate that, for some 
unexplained reason, the author has not yet ap- 
plied his own principles to these subjects, and 
sees nO way to sustain religion in the land with- 
out some kind of political recognition, nor how 
to keep up the religious observance of the Lord’s 
Day without pentateuchal authority, His con 
clusion rests on a line of argument which would 
enforce the Sabbatical year as well as the Sab- 
batical week, and has to encounter the well 
established facts as to the institution in the 
Christian Church of the Lord’s Day. Dr. Me- 
Ilvaine’s special studies in sociology and political 
economy have not put him onto equally strong 
ground as to Ricardo’s theory of rent, nor as to 
the theory of population. 


.But Yela Woman, by Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy, is a novel to read and re-read with 
delight, and which sustains to the end the good 
hopes of the beginning. The scene is laid ir 
France, but is kept so closely to the best and 
carefully-guarded circles of French society, that 
the distinguishing national traits, if found at all, 
must be looked for in that softened form which 
consists with the one general type of good breed- 
ing which everywhere prevails in such circles. 
But apart from this, on grounds of art, Mr. 
Hardy would require no apology for an American 
complexion in his heroines, Are not Raphael's 
Madonnas Italian women, every’ one of them ? 
It is only in a guide-book or sketch-book of the 
country and the people, and witli critics who do 
not know what is required in the art of literary 
fiction that matters of this kind have any im- 
portance at all, On the basis of a plot, remark- 
able for its simplicity, and which engages in its 
developement only a few actors, Mr. 
Hardy has contrived to give his readers 
a story full of dramatic movement on a very 
high plane, and which never ceases to be 
delightful. The nicely-balanced art of the au- 
thor, who has measured everything accurately 
for its place, leaves us at loss what to select for 
special merit. The conversations will strike 


_every one. The deep looks into the subtleties 


and mysteries of human life and motion are 
equally impressive. As for the actors in the story, 
none can be spared and more are not wanted. It 
is long since we have had a story with two such 
women in it as “Réné” and “Stéphanie.” 
‘Father Le Blanc” is one of those genial clerics 
who, in France, sometimes make one forget 
Rome, for the very good reason that they do not 
remember her themselves. A French story could 
hardly be without some dark shadow, with yet 
darker things lurking in it. Accordingly, Mr. 
Hardy gives us “ M. de Marsac,” whom we could 
wish well out of the story, except for the flashes 
he draws from “Stéphanie,” and for the splendid- 
ly worked-up Spanish story of ‘Felisa,” which 
comes in with him. The characters are drawn 
firmly, each distinct and unmistakable in its own 
characteristic anatomy. The diction is strong, 
happy, well-bred, and touched with a fine im- 
aginative coloring. In this richly-~developed im- 
aginative power lies, we faney, the not at first 
obvious connection between this and the author’s 
last book on an abstruse department of mathe- 
matics (quaternions), as to which and the higher 
metaphysics it has often been observed that a 
firm and powerful imagination is the only solid 
ground to support and hold in place the intel- 
lectual conceptions of the science. 


..-Mrs. Bishop, better known as Isabella L. 
Bird, is already firmly in possession of the name 
and fame of one of the world’s great travelers. 
Her “Unbeaten Tracks in Japan” and “A 
Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains ” were capi- 
tal books. The Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
publish now a new volume, which has been an- 
nounced as forthcoming for some time, The 
Golden Ohersonese and the Way Thither, The 
name, which strikes us as a happy use of Milton, 
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was assumed at the request of a sister lately de- 
ceased, to whom the letters which form the basis 
of the volume were addressed in 1879. It is 
written in the free, accurate, and vivid style of the 
others we have alluded to by the same author. 
The name is applied tothe Malay peninsula, 
whose extreme length is perhaps 800 miles, with a 
population not far from three-fourths of a mil- 
lion—most of them Malay, speaking the Malay 
language, Mohammedans using the Arabic char- 
acter and having a fair claim to be called civi- 
lized. The interior contains wild tribes, sup- 
posed to be the remnant of the original popula- 
tion supplanted by the Malay, a very low type of 
humanity called “‘ Orang-outang.” The author 
reached Malay by the way of China, and, i 
describing what she witnessed there, 
gives a revolting account of practices which 
still survive in the Celestial Empire. It is safe 
to assume that the Malay peninsula, though its 
annual exports and imports amounted in 1880 to 
£32,000,000, is a terra incognita, and that the 
sketch of its history in this volume will be wel- 
come, especially as it is vigorous, vivid, and 
brief. From Singapore our traveler wandered 
northward to Kwala Kangsa, in Perak (pro- 
nounced Peray). She studied the country, the 
climate, the productions, the inhabitants, human 
and otherwise, and confesses that, in her interest 
in Nature and its productions, she sometimes 
overlooked the human race altogether. She de- 
scribes the climate as hot, of course, and humid, 
but on the whole healthy. The annual rainfall 
reaches the enormous average of 130 inches, as 
against a maximum of 44 inches in this country. 
The great drawback in residence is insects, es- 
pecially the “‘tiger-mosquito.” The natives be- 
come inoculated with the poison, and are more 
bothered than hurt by the bites. European kitch- 
en vegetables are not to be thought of. They 
cannot be raised in the country. Intending 
residents must make up their minds to the native 
substitutes. The general impression left by the 
volume is encouraging. 


.Among recent books which deserve notice 
we make brief mention of Charles Lanman’s 
Leading Men of Japan, with an historical sum- 
mary of the empire (Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co.). Mr. Lanman was for several years a resi- 
dent in Japan, and has had the subject before 
him for more than ten years. He contributed 
the article on Japan history to Johnson's “ Uni- 
versal Cyclopedia,” and published, some ten 
years ago, a volume on the Japanese in this 
country. He gives, in the present volume, an in- 
teresting account of the men who had come to 
the front in the recent revolution in that coun- 
try, and of their plans. It contains also a chap- 
ter on the Corea.—-——From the Messrs, Phil- 
lips & Hunt we have a good and useful volume, 
Paths to Wealth, by John D. Knox, which we 
should like to see in the hands of every young 
man who hopes to get his foot on that path. It 
contains au abundance of hard sense, founded 
on wide experience, and starts with the great 
merit of a sound theory of life; of what is 
worth most in life and how to attain it.——— 

-A very good and convenient edition of 
Charles Lamb’s Essays of Elia has just been 
brought out by the Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
with a scholarly introduction and full sup- 
plemental notes by Alfred Ainger. The paper 
and type work are good, and especially so 
in consideration of the low cost of the volume. 

~From the columns of the Boston Journal, 
where they attracted much attention, we have, 
through Messrs. Lee & Shepard, a revised and 
enlarged edition of On the Wing; Rambling 
Notes of a Trip to the Pacific, by Mra. Mary E. 
Blake, who crossed the continent in 1882 with an 
excursion party, and seems to have enjoyed un- 
usual opportunities and used her unusual 
powers of observation to good purpose. Her 
sketches are graphic and sometimes caustic. 
She is a good observer and writes with good sense 
and in a fresh and interesting style. 

..We have received from the publishers the 
bound volume of the Century from November, 
1882, to April, 1883; Vol. XXV. New Series, Vol. 
III, with a neatly-classified index. It is a rich 
reflection of the world’s work and interest for the 
six months covered by it. In reviewing, as a 
whole, the illustrations of the number, we find 
the impression we have expressed before deep- 
ened, that there are strong possibilities, already 
settling into indications, of the appearance among 
these illustrations of a vicious mannerism. Ex- 
amples of work done free and strong there are, 
and enough of them to signalize the magazine ; 
but along with them go others—muddy, patchy, 
with no outlines in them, and which are only a 
little better than the ghastly phantoms of the 
cheap mezzotint productions, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, 
expect to issue the third volume of the history 
of the Civil War in America, by the Comte de 
Paris, this week or next. This portion of the 
work will take up the operations of the Army of 
the Potomac in the East and of the Army of 
the Cumberland and Tennessee in the West dur- 
ing 1863.._——-The Messrs, Scribner & Co. have 








just issued a new edition, attractively bound 
in paper, of Mr. George W. Cable’s charming 
and characteristic stories of Louisana life, under 
the title, “ Old Creole Days.”----—The Messrs. T. 
& T. Clark, of Edinburgh, announce that they are 
perfecting arrangements for an English transla- 
tion of Professor Zéckler’s ‘* Hand-book of The- 
ological Science ” (** Handbuch der theologischen 
Wissenshiften” ), The publication of ‘‘ Un- 
derground Russia; Revolutionary Profiles and 
Sketches from Life,” has been attended with 
such interest and inquiry that the Messrs, 
Seribner have decided to reprint the book for 
American readers. The author is known only 
by the signature **Stepniak,” outside of the revo- 
lutionary circles in which he prominently tigures. 
Major George F. Williams’s ‘“ Bullet and 
Shell” has passed its tenth thousand at the pub- 
lishing house of Fords, Howard & Hulburt. 
The new illustrated magazine of outdoor and in- 
door recreation, Mastery, has our warm wishes 
for success, It enters upon its career modestly 
and attractively. In its prospectus, the editor 
detines the special aim of his periodical as being 
“to illustrate pleasantly and suggestively all 
those whalesome activities of hand and brain 
which tend to develop habits of industry, produc- 
tive capacity, and thoughtful observation. This 
not by didactic instruction but through the en- 
couragement of useful pastimes ; that is, pastimes 
which tend to develop alertness of mind and sense, 
manual skill, health, strength, self-reliance, 
business capacity, and general intelligence.” We 
welcome such am addition to our table with dis- 
tinct pleasure.— Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s “Through One Administration ” is in its 
fifth edition.——-—The biographical sketches 
of “Twelve Americans,” which the Har- 
pers are about issuing (in one volume), 
will include accounts of Alexander H. 
Stephens, Horatio Seymour, Peter Cooper, Chas. 
Francis Adams, Joseph Jefferson, John Gilbert, 
Hannibal Hamlin, and one or two other persons, 
———tThe admirers of the gifted Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti will be interested in learning that Mr. 
F. Stephens, his old friend, and a highly-esteemed 
member of the ‘*P. B. R.,” is engaged in writing 
a biography of the poet-painter.———tThe last 
number of Harper's Weekly was largely 
devoted to illustrations of the great Brooklyn 
Bridge, from various points of sight. 
———Mr. Henry James has written a set of 
papers of travel for The Allantic Monthly, 
which he has entitled “‘ Zn Provence.” Is not 
English expressive enough for the popular 
writer’s purpose?” The following pathetic 
little anecdote of the fine Rembrandt print, 
formerly called ‘* The Advocate Tolling,” is nar- 
rated by Charles Blanc in his volume on the 
famous painter. At the Pole-Carew Auction of 
the year 1835 one of the two copies of the print 
was offered for sale, and the bids soon rose to 
£200, At this point an aged man arose and 
addressed the assembly, saying: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
Iam anold man. Iam the Chevalier de Claus- 
sin, author of a catalogue of Rembrandt’s works 
that is in the hands of all of you. I have sought 
this print for twenty-five years. If I miss it now 
I shall never get another impression. I have 
only £200in the world. A little pity, gentlemen! 
Let it fall tome!” For a moment pity and gen- 
erosity kept every one silent. But alas for the 
prayer of the stranger! It was sold an instant 
later to another buyer for £220. 

The Manhattan for June, in its tasteful dress, 
should be welcomed by the periodical reader who 
takes up his magazine for recreation—primarily. 
“People and Places in Guatemala,” by Ferdi- 
nand C. Valentine, and the chatty paper by F. A. 
Matthews, ‘‘ Here and There in Chester and Ox- 
ford,” are two papers of travel put together with 
grace and movement. Mr. Henry C. Pedder’s 
** Revival of Humanism ” combines two excellent 
qualities in literature as in architecture, strength 
and lightness. Included in the remaining con- 
tents of the number we notice contributed papers 
by Joel Benton, David Ker, and J. Leonard 
Corning ; poems by Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Edna Dean Proctor, Charles Hull Botsford, and 
Frank D. Y. Carpenter ; besides a short story by 
Maria Louise Pool, and an exceedingly clever 
Irish dialect sketch by Frederick W. Storey. 
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[Owing to the bewildering vartety recently tntro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., 
give so little indication of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at legst, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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en Mifflin & Co. Cambridge: The 
SANE x ccuniuccusaricesagatnesisobeas 1 bw 

Poems by Jones Ver With go ‘tory Me- 
moir by William i Andrews. 71;x5, pp. xii 
Be PEND, vase cvcccnseccnenscecvcanenncence . lo 

Daniel Webster. By He ury Cabot Lodge (Ameri- 
can Statesmen). 74x5, pp, vi, 372. Lhesame. 1 2% 

Modern Missions; Their Trials and Triumpha. 

By Robert Young. With introduction by Rev. 
James H. Wilson, D.D., Edinburgh. | First 
=~ wy 2 dition ‘revised and enlarged. 73x 

20. New York, London, and Paris: 
re anse ie & Co Pe bancns 4s ocnendstcecinndateonans 2 0 

My Work For Ged. By the Right Rey. H. Cotterill, 
D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. o- 4, Pp. viii, 
2. . 





‘The same 


My Object is Life. By the Rev, T. 
D.D., F. R.S. 54. x5%4, pp. visi, 115. 
The Prie nat and the Man; or, Abelard and He loise. 
novel. exe is PP. 54s. Boston: Cupples, 
NE EE Sh cesw ch 0heets.0tocesebenesesncesessanes 
Mr. and Mrs. Morton. ‘A Novel. Tx5\, pp. 292. 
ia 0c cst dv ccseensensctvctercsasévecessses 
Insects Taiertons to Fruit. By William Gauns. 
R.S.C., ete., ete. Illustrated with 440 
woodcuts. §%,x6, pp. 436, Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippin reott & Go 

Atheiem and Theiem, By John_G. Wilson, au- 
or *Redemption in Prophecy,” ete. 7x 
4%, op! Oe i ccc cipienrcssnincsiscevse 
A Hand-Book of the English Versions of the 
Bible. With Dlustrative Examples and Com- 

pessmve Tables. By J. S. Mombert, 
sMOxt, ph xxi, aie. New Vork: Anson’ D. F 
Tendo SN EE Ee csingcviswsusseseeugectentsoeae “ 
Hot ona. A poral a Albion W. Tour- 
rend, ” ete. ‘Hat: 
u 









2 0 





Pm st illustré du Salon conte nant envi iron 300 
reproductions @apres les dessins originaux - 8 
Artistes. Publié sans la Direction F. cS u- 
pues. 9x55 New York: J. W. Bou- 
| Fe acelin, eel ich ttae ee dicate lbiea tina seca 


Feathers for pean or, Illustrations for 
Preachers and Teach€®s. ‘From my note-book, 
By C. H. Spurgeon. From the 2th London 
Edition. 73;x pp. viii, 575. New York: 
Robert Carter ! & ‘Brothers bias: ain eke iricoees 100 
The Resources of the Rocky Mountains. Brief 
Description of the Mineral, Grazing, Aue ul- 
tural, and Timber Re sources of Col., Utah. 
y , Mont., and are By 
pp. 196. "Cleveland, O.: 








Leader Printing Co...........00.cesseceeeeseee- 1 w 
Sky_ Rockets, LA Leon Mead. 7x5, pp. 100. 

Boston: By the author,........ccccccercsessesce 1w 
The Soil of the Farm. 734x5, pp. 107. New York: 

PURO GORE OB. oes cccccasecccersccccscnccoesces 1 00 
Luca Della Robbia, with other Italian Se miptors. 

By Leader Scott, author of “Fra Bartol- 


ommeo,” ete, 734x534, pp. 113. New York: 
Se 
Suggested Modification of the Revised Version 
of the New Testament. By Elias Riggs, D.D. 
F Drap 1%4xb 2, pp. xii, 194. Andover: Warren 
rape 


ola Mary’ bend Manors. With the Records of | a 
Jourt Lot and a Court Baron. By Jobn 
ea A.B. 93¢x6, pp. 38. Paper. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University.............- 0 30 
Honest Davie. A Novel, By Frank Barrett 
(Franklin Square es ent 1lx8 pp.63. New 
York: Harper & Brothe 
Slim Jack; or, ' The History ‘of a Circus Boy. 64x 
Ai 3 mi 107, Paper. Robert Parker Libra- 
hiladelphia: American Sunday-8 











; NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THREE } NEW AND C HARMING 
SUMMER NOVELS. 


LOYS. LORD BERRESEORD. 


By the ** DUCHESS,” 
Author of “ Molly Bawn,” “ Faith and Unfaith,” “ Mrs 
Geoffrey,” “ Portia,” ete. 
mo, Extra Cloth, $1.25. l6mo, Paper Cover, 25 
Cents. 





The same characteristics that have made all the 
novels of this author so immensely popuies pervade 
= last story; life, sparkle, lovely character sketch- 
richly dramatic (high c ‘omedy ) situations, and the 
oeatt' kind of colloquial style. 


FAIRY-GOLD. 


By the author of ‘A Lesson in Love.” 


Iliustrated, 8vo, Paper Cover, 40 Cents. 


“The interesting novel, ‘Fairy Gold.’"—New York 


Independent. 


“That delightful story, ‘ Fairy Gold,’ clever and 
amusing.”’— Detroit Cha. 


WANDA, 


COUNTESS VON SZALRAS, 
By ‘‘OUIDA,” 


Author of “Strathmore.” “Under Two Flags,’ 
“ Moths,” ete 


12mo, Extra Cloth, $1. Wi; Th sg Neat Paper Cover, % 


“The hand has lost a. of ita matchless cunning. 
Thore are the same vivid glimpses—real climpses—of 
Nature, buat less abandon ana PEotn on; there is more 
spirit and human insight Wanda’ than in scores 
of the ‘ leading novels’ of the day. fei call of touch 
a. tender pathos, and for entertainment is a perfect 

m.’"—Philadelphia Times. 

“ It is one of the gifted * Ouida’s’ most brilliant efforts 

and will, no dou be highly appreciated.’”—New 
Yor k Commercial Advertiser. 

*,” For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on poe of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


An American Four-in-Hand in 
Britain. 
BY ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
1 vol., vctavo, $2.00. 
WITH AN ARTOTYPE ILLUSTRATION. 


“A& fresh and vivacious narrative of a very delightful 
trip. Kngland has been done many times by Amer- 
icans, but we doubt whether ever under circumstances 
more agreeable, Orin a manner more favorable to ob- 
servation . by the party whose Summer holiday is 
described . Carnezie, . ey traversed 
in their own Sear. in-nand, and with a most charming 
independence of the ordinary conventionalities and 
annoyances of travel, #31 mile Mr. C arnezie’ 7 
volume will be found very del lightful reading.”—Bos- 
ton Journal. 


The Wisdom of Holy Scripture. 


With Principal Reference to Skeptical Objections. 
By Rev. J. H. McIivane, D.D. 1 vol., crown &vo. 


$2.50. 
“From, a somewhat ¢ aver reading of its leading 
chapters’ we are persuaded thatitis one of the very 


best works of the year.”—Chicayo Inter-Ocean. 


Dr. McCosh’s Philosophic Series. 


No. 1.-CRITERIA OF DIVERSE KINDS OF TRUTH, 
as Opposed to Agnosticism. Being a Treatiseon Ap- 
plied Logic. 

No 2.—-ENERGY, EFFICIENT, AND FINAL CAUSE. 
By James McCosu, D.D., L.L.D. 

No. 3.—DEVELOPMENT: What it Can Do and What it 
Cannot Do. Each 1 yol., l2ynao, paper, 59 cents. 

“Itis not unlikely to prove true in the end, that the 
most useful, popuiar service which Dr. McCosh has 
rendered to the course of right thinking, and toa 
sound philos« ophy of life, is his proposed * Philosophic 

Series.’ "—THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Gospel of the Secular Life. 


With a Prefatory Essay, by the 
TLE, Canon of Canterbury. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.00. 
“Mr. Fremantle’s ‘Gospel of the Secular Life’ must 

stand .. as the most representative statement 

yet made of the me aning, motives, and am iples of 
the new movement.”"—THE INDEPENDENT 


English Style in Public Discourse. 


With Special Relation to the Usages of the Pulpit. 
By Prof. AusTIN PHEeLps, D.D., author of “ The 


Theory of Preaching,” ‘‘Men and Books,” etc. 1 | 


vol., 12mo, $2. 


“This volume may be read, and not only read, but | 


studied, with much profit by every one who has occa- 
sion to speak in public or to write for the public, 

e nave here a treatise on pulpit style broad 
enough to be that and something more ~ a satisfactory 
treatise on all English style. . . It will be a great 
help to any who are striving to learn h Ay to write and 
speak their mother-tongue with precision, force, and 
grace.”—The Examiner, 


A Critique of Design-Arguments. 


A Historical Review and Free Examination of the 
Methods of Reasoning in Natural Theology. By L. 
E. Hicks, Professor of Geology in Denison Univer- 
sity, Granville, Ohio. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2. 

“The book, as a compendium of thought on this vast 
theme, is oné which no student can afford to do with 
out. . .We venture the prediction that Professor 
Hicks’s fa cinating andinevery way admirable treatise 
will become recoznized as one of the works which not 
only mark but he Ip to make an epoch in speculative 
thought.” —T'he Examiner. 


A New Popvuuar Epirion. 


Old Creole Days. 


By GEORGE W. CABLE. 
PART I. Madame Delphine—Café des Exilés—Belles 
Demoiselles Plantation, 
PART II. “Posson Jone’"—Jean-ah Poquelin—'Tite 
Poulette—Sieur George—Madame Delicieuse. 


16mo, paper, each complete, price 30 cents. 


“ Nothing in recent literature is more enchanting and 
romantic than his descriptions of Louisiana scenery ; 
and his human ficures are drawn in it with equal deli- 
cacy and tender refinement. The scenery is real, the 
people live and laugh, and work and play their little 
parts in the sunlight, a the genius of the author has 
cast over the land and people that truest of all lichts, 


the idealizing light of sentiment.”—Cuar_Les DcpLey | 


WARNER, in the Hartrord Courant, 


*,” Theae booksare for sale by all booksellers, or will 


be sent by mail, upon receipt af price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New Yerk. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


GRAND CHANCE TO BUY BOOKS. 


Summer Clearance Sale of Books, Bibles, and Albums 
at 30 to 75 per cent. less than ordinary prices 
Ce "Catalogue sent free. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 


at 30 to 60 per cent. Discount from Publishers’ 
Prices. 


Double quantity sent to select from without any extra 
expense. satiafaction cuaranteed or Sooke to be re 
turned free of any e xpe hee to purchaser. Catalogue 
free on application. Address 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nassau Street, New York City. 


THOUGHTS 


CRITICAL and PRACTICAL, 


O*%, the books of DANIEL and the REVELATION. By Uriah 
mith. A careful exegesis of these two prophetic books, verse 
by Ba. Fy clause by clause, resulting in @ plain, common-sense 
commentary on Daniel and the Apocaly fe isa maine of infor . 
mation in itself. Particularly valuable for its historical research 
Makes the mysterious numbers of Dasial and John as clear asa 
noon-beam. That which is geneGully considered mysterious, dark 
and intricate, pl jous, wnd ipteresting. boa 
copies sold od Je the. last few months. One volume, 840 pages, with 


portralt and 
Address, REVIEW & HERALD, Battle Creek, Bich. 








Ready May 3st, 
the new Novel, by Mr. F. Manion Crawrorp, 


author of “ Mr. Isaacs.” 


DOCTOR CLAUDIUS. 


A TRUE STORY. 
BY 
F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
AUTHOR oF “ MR. Isaacs.” 
12mo. ONE DOLLAR. 
ALSO, NOW READY, 


THE FOURTEENTH THOUSAND OF 


MR. ISAACS. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
i2me. ONE DOLLAR. 
***Mr, Isaacs’ is a work of unusual ability, 


° fully deserves the notice it is sure to at- 
tract.”—London Athenwum, 





Rev. W. H. FREEMAN. | 


MACMILLAN & CO, 


| 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


“THE MANHATTAN ought to become a well- 
beloved title to readers of current literature.”’—J\. Y. 
Tribune. 

“A literary magazine of the first clase.”—Boston 

ournal. 

“Come to stay.”—Literary World. 

Rit will soon make room for itself.”.—Springsicld 
epublican 

“ Entitled to live and flourish.”— Hartford Courant. 

“A model publication of ite kind.”—Baltimore 
American 

* A be -gutiful and representative mavazine.”— Chicago 
Inter-Ocean 


THE MANHATTAN 


FOR JUNE 


CONTAINS: 


People and Places in Guatemala 
Illustrated. By FREp. “C. VALENTINE 


The Atrocities of Tan Troitz 
| AStory. By Francis ALEst C HAPOLSEY. 


Here and There in Chester and Oxford. 
Lilustrated. By F. A. MarTHEWs. 


The Revival of Humanism. 
By Henry C. Pepper. 


The story of the Masterpieces. 
By J. Leonarp Cornina. 


A Peet Too Littl Known. 
By Joe. Bento. 


A Sikh Temple in the Himalaya Mountains. 
By Davip Ker. 

Short Stories. 
By Marta Lovtse Poot and FRE DERIC D STOREY. 


Poems. 


By Lovist CHANDLER MoviTon, Epra DEAN 
Procror, CHARLES HULL, BoTsFoRD and FRANK 
. ¥. CARPENTER. 


Recent Literature. 
Town Talk. Salmagundi. 


A new volume will begin with the July number, 
which will contain a profusely-illustrated article on 
Princeton College, by the Reverend yarns. J. Van 
Dyke, Pastor of the Brick Church, York; the 
first part of a serial, ‘‘ Beatrix Randolph” by Julian 
Hawthorne—a story of modern New York society, 
which will run through six numbers; and the first 
part of a story by Philip Bourke Marston 


83.00 a year, postage paid; 25 cents a number. 
PUBLISHED AT 


TEMPLE COURT, NEW YORK CITY. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational P»blishers, N. Y 








“THE SEA AS SUNG BY THE PORTS” 
Surf and Wave. 


A Collection of Poems and Ballads of the Sea, by Eng- 
lish and American writers. Compiled by Anna L. 
Pal 


engaged for several years in col 
lecting these po poome from various sources, any 0 
written lor this volume by 
aa known outbora, ppd | ~J C ection will prove a 
uable terature. 
“Fully illustrated ted with ie Tale page guts. and numer. 
+ 1 ttea, made wings. 625 pp. 


Martin, the Skipper. 


By James F. Cons, author of * The Watchers on the 
Longships,” etc. A tale for boys and seafaring 
a 12mo, 500 pp., $1.50. 

A thoroughly i book f readers, the 
wait of a practiced writer, An “adini irab le companion 
volume to * Watchers on the Longships,'"—/. Y. Mail 
and Express 


The Watchers on the Longships. 


By James F. Cons, author of “ Martin the Skipper," 
ete. Second Am. Edition. 12mo, 360 pp., $1.50. 
A story of thrilling interest, founded on fact, illus. 
trating inoral heroism and faithfulness to duty 
This book has 


become merz,| popular in England, hav. 

ing reached its eighth edition 

ealing with events and the conditions of society a 
century ago add interest to it, and, from its deep 
and manly riety. the book has a specia! value as a pic- 
ture of coast life and of all that has to do wit ) 
lights that now estar the shores of al) civilized nations, 
— with the lives of the men that keep those lights 
yurning. 


The Mutiny on Board the “ Lean- 
der.” 


By Bennarp HeL_pmann. Being the plain, unvar- 
nished story of the events which brought that gal 
lant craft unto her end, and of the many various 
and strange agro which chanced to certain of 
her crew. vo, cloth, % illustrations, $1.75. 


Off to the Wilds. 


By Geo. MANVILLE Fenn. A story of hunting experi 
ences in Southern Africa, by one of the most popu 
lar writers, and wil] bea favorite book with boys 
who like stories of wild sports and exciting adven 
tures. &vo, cloth, 4 illustrations, $1.75. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York, 


TOURGEE’S NEW NOVEL! 
HOT PLOWSHARES. 


610 Pages. Illustrated. Extra Cloth, ®1.50. 


*,” Selling at all Bookstores or Mailed by 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


Publishers, Park Place, New York. 


AN " - 
gepres, Siti gs/" 
Trt tec et = Sfq 
Stools by OLL NEWS > 


48 columns, Original Comic Ulustrations. 


SIFTINGS 


pronounced by the press to be 


A LITERARY PHENOMENON, 


The Greatest Journalistic Success of the Age. 
Subscription weet & Koa Publinhers, ere, Austin Texas. 


: 

HARPER S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER'S ry GAZINE, One year... . og 00 
HAKP. ine 457) we os ‘ .40 
HA ARP. AR, - . 40 
4 ARP EIS } Aes AG PEOPLE, “ 1 

t®” HARPER'S CATALOG Tis witt be exnd by matt 
elem? Nine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, Kt. Y. 





coming to ¢ 
a fair 
and from newspapers 


Overwhelming opposition and delighting all lovers of good books. 
The poor man is now on an equal with the richest, so far as books are concerned ”—is 
sample of thousands of quotations which might be made from the letters 
s not influenced by the lash of millionaire publishers. 

Fiery Tons or Cnorce Books, a large portion of them the best editions published in this 








for them. 





Prices are lower than ever before known. 


Dickens, Froissart, 
Irving, Green, 

Waiter Scott, Grote, 
Thackeray, Carlyle, 

George Eliot, Losting, 
Longfellow, Creasy, 

Gibbon, Schiller, 
Macaulay, Bacon, 
Bancroft, Herbert Spenver, 








are. te 
ing. For sale everyw 


Wison, Blakeman, an, Taylor, &Co., N.Y. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 








JONES VER Y’S POEMS. 
With a Biographical Sketch by Wa. P. ANDREWS 
1émo, $1.50. 


An exquisite book, containing many ma by 
Jon eo Very never before pabli ished, Leaitios ‘thon 


whi dd ory pral nm the 
wich appeared a ’ Mr. nal y int Oe other wise read - 
ers by the ae and purity of their tone. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Vol. VIII of “American Statesmen.” By Henry 
Canot Lover. lémo, gilt top, $1.25. 

A book of singular interest, heartil Yo the 
Fomarkabic power and the great publi Seeks ns 
Webster, and indicating the potent influence which 
exerted on the Fy! of the coun during ¢ 

yeare te in which his ee. fell, and 2 
= a conspicuous part. 

A FASHLONABLE SUFFERER, 
OR, CHAPTERS FROM LIFE'S COMEDY, 


By Aveusrus Horrin. With illustrations by the 
author. Iémo, $1.50. 


A story of Summer life in the country me my ly os 
animated, and so true % » Summer human pe to 
be very entertaining, r. Hoppin ends addi sue in. 
terest to the story by numerous charac erietic pictures, 


Which he be 


*,*For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt af price by the Publishera, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, BOSTON, 


WANTED. 


Ri BBER STAMPS. Best made. Immense Cat le 
free to agents. TheG. A. HARPER Mfg. Uo. Cleve an ri 


WANTE 


Address a COBB’SC 


CLERGYMEN wonus cities trom 
matoral work may find highly co’ ial employment 
I MEK noley 


yy addressing A. C. ARMBTRONG nN, Publishers, 
aie Broadway, N.Y 


vanted af 8 oa ene fastelling 
AGENTS "i"; 
AMIDER, York, Pa. 


WE WANT | a0 BOOK AGEN? s 


THIR' TY THREE 8 & Gen. POV EARS 5AM ‘MO ONG 


‘OUR WILD “INDIANS, 


introduction by Gen. Sherman, 

- goat work Tr) y lanihel for by tes iy thor’ Gen Gen. ¢ Grant 

= hundreds af eminent men, and is ad to ee 

Valuable and etches hock oun le lhe ee rs 
ec 





IMMEDIATELY! 
26 Young Mon and Women to 


and is the ance zoe 4 tomer ever oftered to ala -< 
Rend for Circulars. Extra men Plate, © 
one Lo WORTHINGTON 2 00. Hartiord, le: 








MUSIC. 


Testimonials of Prominent Musicians. 


Carl Zer A A poston, the eminent musician, con. 
ductor of t nd Haydn Soo 
“The anit of  ialen? a collection bf music with 
1n8, for use in the Sabbath-school, edited by Alfred 
ot ur, has been sent ine 0 mor time ago, and it gives 
me more thap pleasure te that the arrangement 
of it and the solection it contain are made with moat 
excellent taate and judyment. It will serve its purpose 
well, Very fruly, CARL ZERRAMN, 
Boston, March 7th, 1888. 
Ww; Ss. B. Mathews, (he wellknown musician and 
erilte: 


Cuicaao, February 26th, 1843. 
“That it is along way ah of other Sunday-school 
books before the public ‘no oR tien rom mo 
to prove. ATHEWS. 
PRICES. 


#45 per hundred in muslin. Ay 4 single copy. #35 
per bundred in boa # cents single cop 

Sample copy 3 cents, or nak your dealer for them. 
— A. BURNHAM, Cleveland, 0. 


A LITERARY AVALANCHE. 


‘What IS the world 


of mobail 


country, now ready, and your own selections from them will be sent to any part of the Continent foy 

examination, if you will give reasonable guaranty that the books will be paid for after receipt, o 

returned—refurn transportation at my expense, ' 
Spectat Barearys are offering this month. New publications are added to the list every week, 


My books are NOT sold by dealers—prices too low 
Among the authors and works are those of: 


Proctor, Geikie, Burns, 

Huxley, Kitto, Ingelow, 

Tyndall, Conybeare Arnold, 
Rawlinson, and Howson Goldsmith, 
Bronte, Taine, Tennyson, 

Mulock, Chambers, Library of 
Cooper, Shakespeare, Universal Know 
Kingsley, Milton, and Others. 


Farrar, Byron, 


Descriptive cireulars sent free on request, or my 68-page Illustrated Catalogue, for three cents. 


Please mention this paper. JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 18 Vesey St., New York. 
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INTELLIGENCE FOR THE MONTH- 
LY CONCERT. 
THE PRIVILEGE OF GIVING. 

Tue need of these times of foreign mis- 
sion enterprise is an abiding conviction in 
the individual heart of the imperative char- 
acter of Christ’s command: ‘Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations.” This com- 
mand demands a broad and all-inclusive 
interpretation. The Apostle Paul declared, 
‘* Woe is unto me if I preach not the Gos- 
pel.” But it is not for ordained ministers 
only to feel this condemnation. All be- 
lievers in Christ are made ‘ priests unto 
God,” and all are made preachers of the 
Gospel. It is not, of course, given to all to 
stand in the pulpit; but no one who has 
been accepted by Christ and is filled with 
his spirit can fail to declare, in some way, 
the blessedness of salvation. Those who, 
with the blessed assurance of faith in their 
hearts, neglect to use the power and in- 
fluence which they have for the conversion 
of their fellow-men fail in a_ positive 
duty. Not all men are called to the 
same work; but thereis a place and a work 
for every one. It may not be your privi- 
lege to declare from the sacred desk the 
‘*unsearchable riches of Christ"; nor to be 
a trusted adviser in church affairs; nor 
even to speak or pray in public; but you 
have it in your power to advance the inter- 
ests of Christ’s cause both at home and 
abroad. You have been blessed, enriched, 
made happy by the elevating influences of 
Christianity. You want your neighbors to 
enjoy the same experience. But who are 
your neighbors? There is no longer an 
isolation of nations. All countries are 
joined together, all peoples are one. You 
owe a duty to your benighted neighbors in 
India and Africa and the South Seas, ana 
the Great Master expects you to perform it. 
You say you cannot go to the Hindus 
or the Africans to tell them of the message 
of Heaven to Earth. That may be true; 
but a share of the responsibility of con- 
verting the heathen is laid on your shoul- 
ders. It is not for you to feel that only 
the missionary orthe teacher who goes forth 
to these perishing ones is concerned in their 
salvation. Their part may be gnuch more 
important than yours, but your duty is just 
as binding as theirs. You may. contribute 
of your substance for the maintenance of 
those whom God has separated for the pecu- 
liar work of the missionary, and in doing 
this you have an important part in the sal- 
vation of the heathen. Do you seek to be 
excused on the ground that you have little 
tu give? If you have little, much is not re- 
quired of you. Give as the Lord hath pros- 
pered you. It may be $500, or 50, or $5, 
or only 50 cents. If you can pay but five 
cents you owe that much and cannot be 
excused in the sight of God unless you pay 
it. And afterall, it should not be a hard duty. 
Give not grudgingly. Here are three princi- 
ples, which should govern all giving: 

1. Give as the Lord hath prospered you. 

2. Withhold not the Lord’s. 

3. Give not grudgingly. 

There is the same blessing for him that 
gives for such objects as for him who stands 
in the market place in India, or in the 
streets in China, or in the wilds of Africa, 
and proclaims the Saviour. Have you little 
interest in foreign missions? Then give 
freely, and where your treasure goes your 
heart will go. 


THE 


MATERIAL BENEFITS OF MIS- 
SIONS. 





Dr. GRUNDEMANN, in a recent number of 
the Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrift, takes 
the pains to reply to attacks that have been 
made by speakers in some of the German 
scientific associations against the work of 
the missionaries. The critics deal, for the 
most part, in generalities and naked asser- 
tions that are easily contradicted by refer- 
ence to any authentic sources of information, 
but one of them brings some specific 
charges against the Wesleyans in the Fiji 
and Tonga Islands. They are that the civ- 
ilization the missionaries introduce is only 
a kind of barbarism; that ‘‘ the missionaries 
have only prayer, the merchants only work 
in view. No one troubles himself about 
the history or primitive mental condition of 
the people, of which we have yet only: blank 











pages, and no thought is entertained of a 
careful study of primitive customs”; that 
these faults are especially plain when 
the same person happens to be a mis- 
sionary and a merchant; that all danc- 
ing has to be stopped at nine o'clock 
at night; and that the speaker had 
learned of some girls, who had been guilty 
of lascivious practices sanctioned by the old 
heathen customs, but not contemplated in 
the Christian code, having been punished. 
Some of these charges contradict them- 
selves, and others are too absurd to be 
noticed. Dr. Grundemann takes up the 
charge that the study of the primitive con- 
dition of the people is neglected, and replies 
that he has in his ov n library more books, 
by English missio:.ries alone, dealing in 
thorough investigations of ancient Poly- 
nesian conditions, than he could record by 
their titles on a whole page of his paper. 
‘And what exhaustless abundance of eth- 
nological, linguistic, and religious informa- 
tion do the missionary journals of the last 
fifty years afford!” 

In quite different spirit from these critics 
does Dr. Karl Miller, editor, speak in the 
German scientific journal, Die Nature. He 
is noticing a periodical published at Jena, 
for the purpose of making known the geo- 
graphical results of missionary activity, and 
says: ‘* Whatever else we may think of the 
missionaries and their reports, we cannot 
deny that we follow with interest the press- 
ure of undaunted men into un- 
known regions. We might not to this day 
have known of Kilimanjaro, that snow- 
capped mountain in the midst of Central 
Africa, if it had not been for the German 
missionaries, Krapf and Rebmann; and the 
work of the missionary, Livingstone, will 
shine forever in the annals of history. We, 
in Germany, hear so little of our own mis 


these 


sionaries that we are, in this respect, con- 
siderably behind the English ; 
German missionaries are really active. The 
man of science may read with indif- 
ference in the missionary reports that so 
many persons have been baptized; but, 
as the constant dropping of water 
wears away the stone, so the persistent 
efforts in behalf of civilization indicated by 
these conversions must ultimately result in 
good. ‘A good thing must have time to 
grow,’ says the proverb, and our own civili- 
zation is the bloom of hundreds of years of 
mental labor. When, therefore, we read 
of German missionaries, that they have 
established schools for the children among 
the head-hunting Dyaks of Borneo; that 
they have introduced to the people them- 
selves better methods of rice-culture and 
have taught them to plant nut-trees, and 
that these efforts are encouraged by the 
Dutch government, we have to follow the 
story with an interest that is heightened by 
the knowledge of the fact that the mission- 
ary’s life is often imperilled or destroyed in 
the prosecution of his labors.” Dr. Mill- 
er further observes that the missionary 
reports under notice contain geographical 
information concerning India, West Africa, 
New Guinea, Abyssinia, the Sunda Islands, 
and Central Africa. 


and yet the 


ae 


PROGRESS IN INDIA, 

Tue impressions of Secretary Reid, ef the 
Methodist Missionary Society, respecting the mis- 
sions embraced by the North India Conference, 
gathered during his recent visit to India are, 
on the whole, very favorable. Most of this work 
is in the Northwest Provinces, and there are areas 
in the Conference containing a million souls 
whom Christianity has not touched. The native 
preachers, he says, are men of considerable 
education and ability, devoted to their work and 
‘‘of great independence of thought and action.” 
A large majority, he adds, “of the Annual 
Conference will soon be natives.” He was in many 
congregations and heard many native Chris- 
tians speak, and gives it as his general conclusion 
that ‘‘our Church in North India is growing up 
with a thorough and intelligent religious life, 
and its ministers are penetrated with a just 
sense of their great work.” He thinks the mis 
sionary force need not be enlarged. For ‘“ ordi- 
nary preaching and mission work natives can 
henceforth be found”; but missionaries are 
needed as leaders. As regards the question of 
self-support, he found that good training had 
been given and determined efforts are made for 
increased missionary collections ; but the native 
preachers are very modest in urging their claims 
for support. 

“ Even as it has been, a large sum is annually con- 
tributed in India for the suppcrt of the mussion, 
varying from $15,000 to $80,000 annually. Money 








was raised in every circuit for the support of the 
preachers, Al}l preachers to English-speaking peo- 
ple were, last year, self-supporting, and also some 
pastors of native congregations, Teachers were 
largely paid from the school fund raised in India.” 
Dr. Reid urged the native brethren to greater 
efforts in the direction of self-support, assuring 
them that they could not expect perpetual aid 
from abroad and that no church was worth the 
cost of founding that could not eventually sus- 
tain itself. The industrial interests of the mis- 
sion are peculiar, The system of caste excludes 
mercilessly those who become Christians from 
their former employments; but Christians are 
now becoming 80 numerous that they are able to 
bear the losses and persecutions which come to 
them, Still the missionaries have to deal with 
the problem of self-support carefully and wisely. 
No more Christian villages will be founded, for 
they are apt to become the refuge of thos> lack- 
ing in energy and to promote mendicancy. Boys 
are trained in the orphanage to industrial pur- 
suits. The schools Dr. Reid regards as very im- 
portant and efticient ; so also are the publishing 
agencies. Most of the mission work is among a 
low-caste people, the Sikhs, and Dr, Reid thinks 
if the mission is to retain its place in the front 
rank of mission enterprises in India, it would be 
well for it to reach out also toward the higher 
castes, 


...-A young Danish Count, Carl Von Moltke, 
traveling in Santalistan, and visiting the inde- 
pendent missionary station at Ebenezer (Indian 
Home Mission Society), was so struck by the 
manifest importance and efficiency of the work 
done there that he determined to devote his 
whole energy to it. He has, accordingly, wnder- 
taken the direction of the station which was 
made vacant by the death of Dr. Arendrup. It 
isa little remarkable that Dr. Arendrup’s in- 
terest was enlisted in the work at Ebenezer in a 
similar way. Count Von Moltke has written 
from Ebenezer to the editor of the Danish mis- 
sionary paper, the Dahkwala: 

“I came here with great expectations; but they have 
been far surpassed by the reality. The Santals are 
aremarkably amiable people, and contrast strongly 
with the artfui, false Hindus. The Santa) hardiy 
ever tellsa falsehood, and, whenever he happens to 
do it, will generally endeavor to correct himself and 
set matters right. But there isa great difference 
between the Christian and the heathen Santals; one 
can often tell one from the other just by looking at 
him. The heathens, also, have many amiable quali- 
ties. I count my best friends among the boys of the 
Ebenezer school. They are so well bred, kindly, and 
lovable, that I can only regret that the Danish 
school-children are not like them. . . . The 
population of the colony is industrious and assid- 
uous. A kind of public opinion prevails among the 
inhabitants that does not permit anything contrary 
to their faith to be done. You ought to hear how the 
Santals in the colony pray every pight for their 
friends in Denmark and other countries, They do it 
with such love and earnestness not with their mouths 
only, but with their hearts, that one can fee] it.” 

GROWTH IN CHINA. 

Toe English Baptist Society in its report 
for the year lays much stress on what its mis- 
sionaries are accomplishing in China in teaching 
the people the idea of self-support. The mis- 
sionaries say the use of foreign money only 
serves to attract the worst people, and that the 
only way to evangelize Africa is to tell the in- 
quirer at the beginning that it is his duty both 
to spread the Gospel and assist in supporting it. 
The funds of the society are never used for local 
church purposes. It is noticed, as an example 
of native activity, that the Christians of the 
county of I-to, Shantung Province, have, during 
the past year, established five new stations. In 
the same county, 130 persons were received into 
the church, These candidates were of a better 
class than those received heretofore. The native 
Christians in connection with the missions of 
the society have contributed more than usual, 
but in faith and patience, in zeal dnd endurance, 
they exhibit themselves as worthy Christians. 
In the mission in the Shansi Province, many 
bitter opponents of Christianity have become dis- 
ciples. Among the inquirers are two Buddhist 
priests. 


...L. N. Wheeler, D.D., and the Rev. Spen- 
cer Lewis, with their families, representing the 
American Methodist Episcopal Missionary 
Society, have made a hopeful beginning of their 
work in the great city of Chung King, Sze- 
chuen province. Early in the month of March 
valuable premises which are to serve as the 
future headquarters of the Mission in West China 
were purchased at a moderate figure, without 
opposition from the peop!e or from the magis- 
trate. Mrs. Wheeler and Mrs. Lewis, with Miss 
Francis I. Wheeler of the W. F. M. Society, are 
kept busy receiving callers. Crowds of women, 
Catholics, Mohamm+dans, Buddhists, etc., come 
to see the foreign ladicy. The prevailing sensi- 
ment seems to be curiosity, and sometimes there 
is an exhibition of vulgarity and rudeness; but 
many of the Chinese women show signs of 
intelligent interest in what they see and hear, 
anda few appear to be specially interested in 
Christian doctrine. 


GREEK AND CATHOLIC CHURCHES IN JAPAN. 


One of our missionary correspondents in 
Japan sends us the following valuable tables of 








statistics. Both are from official sources, and 
the latter is the fullest concerning the Greek 
mission that has been published in this country, 
The Protestant missionaries held a convention in 
Osaka in April, a report of which we expect to 
give at an early date. 


STATISTICS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSION IN 


JAPAN, 
it) 1882, 
South North- South. North. 
ern Vi. ern Vi. ern Vi. ern Vi 
ecariate, cariate, Total. cariate.” cariate, 


Japanese Cath 
olic popuila- 


tion . 22,088 3.547 25,083 1,004 
Baptisins dur- 
ing the year 
Wlitenssaeass 2,055 65Y 2,080 v7 
Pagan adults 42 oss 1,225 way 
Children of 
Pagaus..... 353 1M bAs wl 
Children of 
Christians, #41 bea)! 922 
Converted Pro- 
testants and 
Greeks....... eeup 2 2 
Bishops,....... 2 1 3 
Europeau imnis 
tionaries.. .. 2 22 43 
Churches’ or 
chapels... .. 59 21 bal 
Seminaries,... 2 1 3 
Students...... 60 N 71 ry 
Catechists..... 162 40 202 
Schools and 
orphanages. 44 30 7 
Scholara in 
above. ..,... 1,717 1,203 2,920 107" 


~*No report. 
STATISTICS OF THE GREEK (RUSSIAN) MISSION 
1881 AND 1582, 
Priests (9 natives and 4 foreigners)............... 
Teachers (music, foreignems)............00.-00000- 3 
Evangelists (unordained), of them 26 of the 
first, 48 of the second, 19 of the third 











a iittncgintciinid datmmaniesanensadnlonmniais oe = 7,215 
Baptined Guring the Year. oo.cccccs ccscccccccescoes 1,255 
Christian marriages during the year 2% 
Christians deceased during the year ... anne 177 
Orgamined ChUPCHOS. .....«..0000002500 ceseves - 131 
I itnddcinens séceniannapenieccdneeeres ow 
Preaching places................. 277 
Fixed contributions, yen” 142 19 
School contributions. ..................+ oe 180 $6 
Contributions tor church purposes.............. 7,809 7% 

Total for all purposes...............s.ee008 Yen 8,082 95 


* Yen, at present rate of exchange, is about the 
equivalent of 66 cents in United States gold. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


SECRETARY Rerp, of the Methodist Missionary 
Society, recently returned from a visit of inspec- 
tion to Methodist missions abroad, gives a his- 
tory of the missiou in Bulgaria, of its difficulties, 
failures, and prospects. He says that neither in 
Rustchuk, a fine city of 24,000 population, on the 
Danube, nor in Tirnova, a much smaller place, 
also on the Danube, has there been a reasonable 
ground of success. In nei.her city has the mis- 
sion deserved success, “Our men and money 
have been wasted in pusillanimous efforts. I 
wonder,” he continues, “that any have been 
found willing to identify themselves with a re- 
ligious body who, by their vacillating course and 
wretched appliances for work, gave notice to the 
few that hear of them that they would probably 
retire at no distant day from the field, and leave 
their adherents without any support in the midst 
of that contempt and persecution” which all con- 
verts must meet. The work has been so “ feebly 
supported ” in Tirnova that the priests robbed 
the mission of even the ‘trifling rusults ob- 
tained.” In Sistoff, the third station, there is a 
respectable chapel and parsonage, and the mis- 
sion is in a very promising condition. In a year 
or two it will have ‘“*more members than the 
entire mission has ever had.” In Loftcha a new 
building has been opened, witii hopeful indica- 
tions. Dr, Reid thinks Shumla, Varna, and 
Widdin should be occupied. Then there would 
be a strong mission. He would have more money 
expended on it. He says: 

‘‘Notthe least hopeful indication was the attend- 
ance at Robert College of more than 100 Bulgarians, 
to say nothing of the evident turning of young men 
in the Principality toward us. Our Theological 
School is promising, and we can almost man our 
work from this period with native preachers of the 
first grade.” 


The observations of Dr. Reid were made before 
the political revolution which caused the suspen- 
sion of the school and mission work. 


....The United Presbyterian Missionaries, who 
have been almost alone in Christian work along 
the historic waters of the Nile, will welcome the 
intelligence that the Church Missionary Society 
proposes to assume control of Miss Whately’s 
school in Cairo and undertake direct mission- 
ary work. Many years ago the Society attempt- 
ed to revive pure Christianity .mong the Copts: 
but the effort was not successful. The Copts are 
but a small fraction of Egypt's population, and 
are not easily reached. The present mission is 
intended chiefly for the Mohammedans, among 
whom the Unitei Presbyterian Board have ob- 
tained a rather remarkable success. Since the 
war the work has been resumed with energy and 
promise. A colporteur has made a trip to Khar- 
toum, which is far up the Nile, and found there 
ready purchasers for his entire stock of nearly 
500 Bibles. It was, however, a rather perilous 
journey, as the False Prophet’s forces were com- 
mitting havoc in Soudan. Dr. Lansing and Dr. 
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Hogg are giving instruction to the theologica 
students ut Helwan, in the Desert, about two 
hours from C+irs. 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 10th. 
AT ICONIUM AND LYSTRA--Acts xiv, 1-16, 


Nores. —‘' The 
Who were jealous that equal privileges should be 
offered to the Gentiles- “ Stirred up the Gen- 
tiles.” —Just as the priests aud elders had accused 
Jesus to the Roman Governor,—-—‘“ Long 
Time.” —Some months probably, - —“ Speaking 
boldly.” —Notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Jews, they yet boldly showed that the Gospel 
was equally for Gentiles. - 


Jews that were disobedient.” 


“Signs and won- 


ders.’ —Miracles in healing.- “An onset 
made,’—Preparing to be made,- “ Their 
rulers.”--Of the Jewish synagogue. * Ly- 


caonia,”’—A wilderand ruder region north of 
Celicia, hilly and ill-watered.— “ Lystra and 
Derbe.” —Towns noi satisfactorily identified, prob- 
ably thirty miles south of Iconium, The region 
was inhabited by wild native races who had 
never learned the Greck language, much less Ko- 
mian.- “ Preached the Gospel.”—To heathen, 
Here there were no Jews. “The Speech 
of Lycaonia.”--What the language was is not 
vertainy known. It was one of those languages 
ealled “barbarous” by the Greeks. —-——‘ The 
gods are come down.” —There exists an old myth 
of Jupiter and Mercury visiting Lycaonia.——— 
** Barnabas, and Paui, Mercury.”- 

Jupiter was the chief of the Greek gods, and is 
represented as no longer young, and as full of 


Jupiier ; 


dignity. So Barnabas was probably much 
older than Paul and more dignified. The native 


name of the chief Lycaonian god was, perhaps, 
Sandan, corresponding also to Baal. Mercury is 
always represented ar young and ready as a 
speaker. - —** {postles.”--Here Paul first 
called an apostle,as well as Barnabas. Thus the 
tenn came to be enlarged beyond its original 
sense, Which included the eleven disciples and 
Matthias,so as to include the leading missionaries, 
Barnabas, Paul, and James, the Lord's brother 
Gal. i19).— —* Men of like passions.” 
Not gods, but men of like mortality. -————** These 
vain things.” —False gods._-_——‘* Who made the 
heaven, Which nobody claimed that 
Jupiter had made. Indeed he was called the 
grandson of the heaven. 

Instruction.--Wherever a Christian goes, he 
should, like Paul, attend the church. He should, 
also, like Paul, so speak and live that men shall 
believe. 

Disappointment is ne reason for slackening 
service. It can, at best, be only a reason for 
taking hold somewhere else. Try again. 

A wicked heart of unbelief can be depended on 
to do evil. One does not escape opposition by 
moving out of town. Iconium is no better than 


is 


(see 


” 
ate, °?- 
ete, 


Antioch. 
If the multitude was divided, it was not 
strange. Christ came to divide people in this 


world. He says he did. And he will come again 
to divide people in the next world. 

But people divide themselves. 
one division or the other. 
side, or on Satan’s side? 

Paul's preaching in Lycaonia is the beginning 
of a thoroughly new movement in Christianity. 
There seem to have been no Jews there. Paul 
went directly to the Gentiles, and tried to convert 
them. He had thoroughly broken with the idea 
that the Jews had che chief claim on him. 

The cripple was listening with eagerness, as 
people should listen, and his expression struck 
Paul as that of one interested and having the 
capacity of faith. Listen attentively to good in- 
struction. 


We are all in 
Are we on Christ's 


Paul was subjected, also, to the danger of pop- 
ularity. Notice how instantly they rejected the 
idea that they were supernatural, They would 
not allow themselves to be thought better than 
they were. 

There is a progress in divine revelation. 
there was the mere natural religion. 
a feebler revelation. Finally 
bright light of Christianity. 
give the truth all at once. 
time of slow development. 

If God suffered men to walk in their own ways 
without sending them the Gospel, we may be 
sure that he will do justice by them. He will be 
merciful to them also, 

The great evidence for God is the goodness of 
his creation. God makes himself known to 
every heart that will not reject him. All the 
changes of seasons which give us our crops are 
proof enough of God. 

If it was bard to restrain the people from offer- 
ing sacrifice it was because idolatry was so deeply 
imbedded in them. It is very important not to 
let children be taught errors which shall be held 
as a prejudice against all evidence. 

Give the praise of all your success to God. 
Don’t get into the notion that you have done 
admirably or deserve all the credit for success, 
when it is part of the good hand of God on you. 
Preachers and teachers should slways give God 
all the glory for success, 


First, 
Then came 
came the full, 
God could not well 
It had to have its 





News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

Tue great bridge was opened on May 24th, and 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn were pub- 
licly declared united. New York was thronged 
with people to greet the procession of distin- 
guished men and invited guests that was es- 
corted down Broadway tothe Western anchorage. 
Brooklyn was decked in flags and colors, adorned 
with streamers and flowers, and densely over- 
crowded with old and young, all intent on cele- 
brating the greatest event in their city’s history. 
The thousands who had tickets of admission, 
crowded upon the bridge in vain attempts to 
hear the addresses and orations. Those who 
could not get standing room within ear-shot of 
the speakers looked down from the bridge on 
the ships adorned with flags and streamers, on 
the saluting frigates, and on the wharves and 
roots of adjacent houses, all densely crowded 
with lookers-on. The ceremonies at the bridge 
were concluded about five o'clock in the after- 
noon, and were followed by a reception at Col. 
and Mrs. Rocbling’s, attended by the President 
and distinguished guests, who all desired to do 
honor to the invalid engineer. Mayor Low en- 
tertained President Arthur and others at dinner. 
In the evening Brooklyn was most beautifully 
illuminated, and the streets and housetops near 
the water-front of both cities were thronged with 
people to the fire works from the 
bridge and river illuminations. After 
the fire an” overcrowded  recep- 
tion was to the President at the 
Brooklyn of Music. On Friday, the 
25th, the real opening of the bridge occurred ; 
for, ou the previous day, only the poxssessors of 
tickets were admitted. A practical test of its 
usefulness was made on this first day, by :nore 
than 100,000 persons. The &dhvenieuces of ap- 
proach were found lamentably insufficient at the 
New York end, which is just under the station of 
the Elevated Koad, and at a point where constant 
lines of horse-cars are passing. These unfavor- 
able conditions resulted a blockade that 
greatly delayed the passage of vehicles on and off 
the bridge. The crowds of foot-passengers, also, 
were 80 great that it was impossible to pass from 
the atreet to the money-receiver of the bridge in 
leas than twenty minutes or half an hour. Per- 
haps the crowds were only composed of a curious 
public, who will soon tire of the novelty and re- 
turn to the ferry-boats. Meantime the latter are 
much deserted, being, to a large extent used by 
thoxe who have not the patience to attempt to 
get on the bridge. 


..There have been numerous rumors and 
private despatches in regard to General Crook's 
Mexican campaign agtinst the Apaches, but no 
anthentic information has been received at the 
Washington Headquarters. The report that he 
and the white portion of his command were 
masacred by some Indian seonte ix discredited 
at Washington. 


see 
the 
works 
given 
Academy 


in 


- Fifty-fourth anniversary of the Brook- 
lyn Sunday-school Union war celebrated on the 
23d inst. in that city by the usual street parade, 
There were over 50,000 children in line. 


. On Fridav last the village of Moody, Ark., 
twenty miles west of Little Rock, was struck by 
a cyclone and entirely blown away, 
being left standing. 


not a house 


..On Friday last the steamer * Pilot” blew 
up in Petaluma Creek, Cal., and cight persons 
were killed and seven wounded. Several. also, 
are missing. 

..Mr. Ingersoll has 
speech in the Star-Route 
to make the closing speech. 


finished a six days’ 
trial. Mr. Merrick is 


.. There are twenty-five cases of small-pox in 
St. Michaelx, Minn., and several deaths have 
already occurred. 


-A band of tifty-two Cree Indians has been 
captured in Montana, 


FOREIGN. 

Somewhat unexpectedly a proclamation by 
the Czar of Russia was issued on Thursday last 
announcing that his coronation would take place 
on Sunday, the 27th inst. The ceremonies passed 
off with entire success and no intimation of dis- 
turbance, the latter being most carefully guarded 
against bya parade of police in every streetof 
Moscow. The coronaticn occurred at the Kremlin, 
and from descriptions must have been truly gorge- 
ous. The ceremonies were conducted by the Met- 
ropolitan of Novgorod and the Archbishop of Mos- 
cow and Kieff, the latter presenting the mantle 
of the imperial purple and the scepter and orb, 
while the Metropolitan offered the Crown to the 
Emperor, who himself placed it upon bis head. 
The Emperor then crowned the Empress with 
ber smaller crown. The ceremonies were con- 
cluded with the anointing of the Czar and Czariua 
by the Metropolitan. In the evening, a long 
manifesto was issued by the Czar announcing 
the continuance of the present state of affairs in 
Russia, the conditional pardon of the Poles, 
remiasion of penaltaes for non-political offenses, 
ete. The perusal of the manifesto caused public 
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rejoicing. Moscow was beautifully illuminated 
in the evening. The cost of the coronation ix 
estimated at $10,000,000. An imperial rescript, 
issued upon Monday, returns the thanks of the 
Czar to the Grand Duke Michael for his late 
services, and appoints him a member of the 
Committee of Ministers. The same document 
also states that the Grand Duke Alexis has re- 
ceived the appointment of Admiral in Chief of the 
Russian Navy, and that the following additional 
awards and decorations have been decided upon : 
The Order of St. Andrew to Count Tolstoi, Min- 
ister of the Interior ; Genera] Milutin, formerly 
Secretary of War; Count Valujeff, Gen. Todle- 
ben, General Count Adlerberg, and M. Reutern ; 
a portrait of the Czar, set in diamonds, to Prince 
Dolgorouki, Governor-General of Moscow; the 
Order of St. Alexander-Newsky to M. Pobiedont- 
seff, General Worontzoff-Dachkoff, and Prince 
Dondoukoff-Korssakoff ; and the Grand Cross of 
St. Viadimir to General Ignatieff, Count Pahlen, 
General Drenteln, and General Albedinski. 


-Advices have been received from Mada- 
gascar that a French detachment landed and 
carried several military posts which had been 
erected by the Hovas on Sakalava territory in de- 
fiance of French rights. It is stated that Ad- 
miral Pierre has bombarded Majunga and oc- 
cupied the custom-house there, thus securing 
the road and water-way leading to Tananrino, 
the capital of the island. The engagement lasted 
six hours. The Hovas suffered great loss, The 
landing of the French in Madagascar has sur- 
prised the Malagasy Embassy, who state that the 
natives will fight the French to the death. 


A dispatch from Saigon saya that Capt. 
Riviere, of the Tonquin expedition, wax recon- 
noitreing with four hundred men and landing 
parties from the French vessel, when attacked. 
The party was aseaulted near Hanoi by a strong 
body of the enemy, principally pirates, and was 
compelled to retire, The total loss was 26 killed 
and 51 wounded. The troops subsequently re- 
occupied the positions. Additional troops 
are being hurried forward from Raigon aboard 
merchant vessels. 


..The Governor of the Soudan has tele- 
graphed to the Khédive reporting that, after the 
battle of April 29th, the rebel forces were pur- 
sued, Two vessels, commanded respectively by 
Hicke Pasha and Yehieh Bey, cut off their retreat 
at the passage of the Nile. A majority of the 
native chiefs submitted to the Egyptians, and the 
Governor is sanguine that the others will follow 
their example. 


.. The dynamite conspirators, Deasy, Flan- 
nigan, Kennedy, O'Herliby, and O'Connor were 
jast week committed for trial. They reserved 
their defense. Evidence was adduced to show 
that the explosives found in the possession of 
those who were apprehended in Liverpool were 
similar to those used in the attempta to destroy 
buildings in London and Glasgow. 


....-Emperor Wilkam, of Germany, bas issued 
adecree ordering that Nov. 10th and 11th be ob- 
served as the four hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Martin Luther, The Emperor says: 
“I pray that God may listen to the supplica- 
tions, in which I and all evangelists unite, that 
the celebration be productive of lasting benefit 
to our evangelical church. 


.-Fifteen hundred persons joined in an an- 
archist demonstration, which took place on 
Sunday at the graves of the Communists in the 
Pére de la Chaise Cemetery of Paris, A red flag 
was displayed and the crowd raised frequent 
cries of “ Vire la Commune.” Several speeches 
Many policemen were present ; but 
nobody wax arrested, 


were made, 


.The Suez Canal Company have announced 
that they propose to begin the cutting of a par- 
allel canal acrox# the isthmus forthwith, and 
have applied to the English Government for 
their support in obtaining the necessary conccs- 
sion of land from the Khédive. 


.. Two arresta have been made at 
Castlebar in connection with the recently-dis- 
covered murder conspiracy in County Mayo, 
Ireland. (treat excitement exists, and 200 extra 
members of the Royal Irish Constabulary bave 
been drafted to the town. 


more 


.. Michael Fagan, convicted of the murder of 
Mr. Burke in the Pheonix Park on May 6th, 1482, 
was hanged in Kilmainhem Jail upon Monday 
morning. He died with firmness. He positively 
denied to the last «ll complicity in the affair. 


..A duel with swords was fought last week in 
Paris between M. Delpet, a writer on Le Paris 
aud M. Alphouse Daudet, the well-known jour- 
naligt and novelist. M. Daudet injured his ad- 
versary slightly, but escaped without hurt to 
himself. 


....The London Daily News's correspondent 
at Rome, says that the Pope is satisfied with the 
result of his Circular to the Irish Bishops, and 
that he expected it would be received with more 
opposition than has been shown. 


...-A conspiracy against the Armenian Gov- 
ernment has been discovered at Van. Three 








hundred persons have been arrested for connec- 


| tion with it, 


. Itis reported that Prince Bismarck now 
contemplates a complete remodeling of the con- 
stitution of the German Empire. 


....The Arctic exploring vessel Sophia, with 
Prof. Nordenskjold and other scientists on board, 
has sailed for Greenland. 
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THE POPE’S INSTRUCTIONS. 


Tue Papal Circular to the Irish Bishops 
is, undoubtedly, a severe blow to the Irish 
agitation ; but it is no less a terrible strain 
on the allegiance, especially the high rever- 
ence every faithful Irish Catholic owes to the 
Pope. The summary of the document was 
received with genuine surprise and deep 
disappointment. The first comments of 
Irish leaders, which we quoted last week, 
were frank expressions of regret and threats 
of rebellion against Rome; but the Catholic 
press of this country, which cannot disguise 
the uneasiness they feel, generally try to 
find an explanation which, while honorable 
to the Pope, is not destructive of the plans 
of the agitators. They find comfort in , the 
belief that the summary sent by cable is in- 
accurate and garbled; that the character of 
the Circular has been misrepresented. The 
Pope, they say, never condemns men by 
name, and, hence, it cannot be true that he 
has condemned Mr. Parnell as reported 
The full text, they agree, will show that the 
Holy Father has simply advised, not even 
commanded, moderation in seeking redress, 
for grievances. But, unfortunately for this 
view, no denial has come from Rome, no cor- 
rection of a single point in the report, while 
every day brings confirmatory despatches. 
The Pope, it is stated in one despatch, is 
agreeably surprised that his Circular has 
not provoked a more excited opposition; 
and, in another, he is said to express a de- 
termination to have his instructions obeyed. 
Archbishop Croke, fresh from an interview 
with him, says that he expressed the fear 
that a spirit of lawlessness had seized upon 
a large section of the Irish people, and that 
he denounced the crimes which had been 
committed, But the last English files oer 
to settle the last dou bt as to the a t 





of the first report. The London Times 


prints, under date of May 15th, whatit calls 
the ‘full text” of the Circular. If this is 
a true copy, the plainness and directness of 
the Pope’s instructions have not been ex- 
aggerated. It opens by saying that ‘‘ what- 
ever may be the case as regards Mr. Parnell 
himself and his objects,” it is true that 
many of his followers have adopted a line 
of conduct in open contradiction to the 
rules heretofore laid down by the Supreme 
Pontiff and accepted by the Irish Bishops. 
These rules permitted the Irish to seek for 
the redress of their grievances in a lawful 
way, and it is now the duty of the bishops 
and clergy to curb the excited feelings of 
the multitude and recall them to justice and 
moderation. The document continues and 
concludes thus: 

“It is certainly not forbidden to collect for 
the relief of distress in Ireland ; but, at the same 
time, the aforesaid apostolic mandates absolutely 
condemn such collections as are raised in order 
to inflame popular passions and to be used as 
the means for leading men into rebellion against 
the laws. Above all things they (the clergy) 
must hold themselves aloof from such subserip- 
tions when it is plain that hatred and dissensions 
are aroused by them, that distinguished persons 
are loaded with insults, that never in any way 
are censures pronounced against the crimes and 
murders with which wicked men stain themselves, 
and especially when it is asserted that the meas- 
ure of true patriotism is in proportion to the 
amount of money given or refused, so as to 
bring the people under the pressure of intimida- 
tion. 

‘Tn these circumstances, it must be evident 
to your lordship that the collection called the 
‘ Parnell Testimonial Fund’ cannot be approved 
by the Sacred Congregation ; and, consequently, 
it cannot be tolerated that any ecclesiastic, 
much Jess a bishop, should take any part what- 
ever in recommending or promoting it. Mean- 
time we pray God long to preserve your lord- 
ship.” 

This extract alone shows that the scope 
of the instructions cannot be misunderstood 
and that they are mandatory. Mr. Parnell 
has been among the more moderate of the 
Irish agitators, but it is the Parnell move- 
ment that is herecondemned! Is there any 
doubt that the Circular is meant to incul- 
cate loyal obedience to England? 

Two of ourcontemporaries, The Catholic 
Review and The Freeman’s Journal promise 
in advance to accept whatever the Pope 
teaches. Says the Journal: 

‘*When a copy of the Papal Missive reaches us 
we will make an act of faith and submission to all 
that it may teach.....Obedience to God, in the 
person of His Vicar on earth, is the road to true 
knowledge, to true liberty, and to true content- 
ment.” 

This is loyal, unquestioning obedience. 
It assumes inerrancy. But while these 
staunch Catholic papers thus bind them- 
selves to accept unreservedly all the Pope 
says, whatever it may be, some of their 
contemporaries are exercising to a danger- 
ous degree the right of private judgment. 
Thus 7he Pilot ventures to say that, if the 
Pope has condemned, as he is reported to 
have done, the whole Irish national agita- 
tion, then it ‘‘can be demonstrated to the 
Holy Father that he has depended on 
wicked misrepresentations.” The Pope 
has been imposed upon by ‘falsehood so 
brazen” that no Englishman would have 
dared to utter it directly. Mr. Errington, 
who is credited with being the agent of 
England in this matter, is described as ‘‘a 
person quite without intellectual weight or 
wisdom; a ‘‘silly fop.” 


This certainly does not assume inerrancy ; 
quite the reverse. It assumes that the Pope 
is such a man as President Arthur, or Mr. 
Gladstone, quite capable of being misled, 
and doing that which is not for the general 
good. We do not here take up the ques- 
tion of the Pope’s infallibility, and whether 
in the Irish Circular he is teaching on a 
question of faith or morals. Catholic 
writers admit that .‘‘faith and morals,” 
which the Pope teaches infallibly, are very 
comprehensive terms. Whatever may be 
the dogmatic definition of the limits of this 
power of inerrancy, is it not true that Catho- 
lics practically regard the Pope as infallible 
ina very wide sense? Long before the 
Vatican decree was promulgated, Dr. 
Newman, said that practically, if not doc- 
trinally, Catholics held the Pope to be in- 
fallible. The doctors of the Church may 
make nice distinctions, but the masses of 
the faithful doubtless accept the words of 
the Pope as the words of God, whenever 





and on whatever he chooses to speak. Now, 
if the Pope has been misled, especially 
by ‘‘a person quite without intellectual 
weight or wisdom,” and has based his in- 
structions on misrepresentations, it is not 
only an example of errancy, but the Circular 
is unjust and wrong. Under such circum- 
stances, ought either 7’he Catholic Review or 
The Freeman's Journal to obey or counsel 
obedience? The Pilot, with many others 
who have taken the same position, must 
either accept the Circular with all its injus- 
tice or range itself among the disobedient. 
Hfow deeply it suspects the Pope of blund- 
ering may be seen from the following: 

** But, in a time of exceptional quietness, when 
even English authorities are forced to admit that 
there is an extraordinary absence of crime in Ire- 
land, a letter from the Holy Father, condemning 
a movement that is admitted by its enemies to be 
legitimate, and with deep censure mentioning the 
name of its leader, must be set down as one of 
the most remarkable events of this century. It 
is not to be met by resentment, but by proof of 
the false evidence presented to the Pope. The 
Pope’s letter is unquestionably the result of 
English misrepresentation.” 

We bring out these facts, not to prove any- 
thing as to the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
Pope’s action, but to show how, in a great 
exigency like this, the liberty of private 
judgment will assert itself, even against an 
infallible Pope, among the staunchest of 
Catholics. 

js _ ' 
THE FOURTH CENTENARY OF 
AMERICA. 


Over readers wil find on the first and 
second pages a communication, by Mr. 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen, on Columbus, 
and what leading men in Spain think as to 
the celebration of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery of America. 

These reports give formal conversations on 
the subject with the Director-General of 
Public Instruction and the Arts, with the 
present representative of the family of Colum- 
bus, the Duke of Veragua, with the parlia- 
mentary leader, Emilio Castelar, and with the 
King and Queen, procured, with this special 
end in view, by Mr. Reed, our Chargé 
@ Affairs at Madrid. 

Mr. Bowen’s report, so far as we know, is 
the first public suggestion of a matter which, 
nine years hence, is likely to be attracting a 
good deal more notice in the world than 
now. This publication of the opinions of 
the most august and responsible personages 
in Spain brings the matter up in the best 
possible way. Nor is it premature. Many 
things would have to be considered, as one 
ean at once see by looking over these re- 
ports in our columns. Nobody expects Span. 
ish opinion nowadays to be unanimous, but 
there is, rather more than the usual amount 
of characteristic difference in the highly- 
interesting opinions collected by our corres- 
pondent. 

They all agree in this, that the commem- 
oration should take place and that Spain 
should take the initiative in it. 

This is not likely to be disputed; not, at 
least, as far as Europe is concerned. Italy 
has a personal interest in Columbus as his 
birth-place; but it is not Columbus who is 
to be commemorated, but a certain achieve- 
ment of his. The personal facts of his his- 
tory do not come into prominence in sucha 
commemoration, and, therefore, Italy falls 
out of the question. Portugal has little to 
claim except that Columbus cast anchor in 
her waters on his first return. The fact and 
event of the discovery can be commemo- 
rated in one demonstration nowhere so well 
asin Spain herself; in Madrid, the head and 
representative of the monarchy ; in Granada, 
where the project which resulted in the dis- 
covery was resolved on; orin Barcelona, 
where the full-blown snnouncement of the 
achievement was made. 

But such a commemoration has a history 
as well as an event to dwell on, and it is the 
history whose reflex light throws all the 
luster it possesses into the event. The dis-« 
covery of America would not be the epoch 
it is in the world’s history had it not turned 
out, in thefour hundred years that followed, 
that America was a thing worth discov- 
ering. 

The gold that Spain got out of it is not a 
thing that the world cares to remember, 
nor one that Spain herself would have any 
special pride in. So that, while to Spain 
belongs the honor of the discovery, it is 
America herself that has made that dis- 





covery to shine with luster in the Spanish 
crown. And America has for the most part 
wrought out her own history on her own 
soil with her own hands, and the better 
part of it by following her own counsels. 

All of this gives her rights in this matter 
which cannot be set aside, though it is 
remarkable that only Sefior Castelar seems, 
in these reports, to recognize them. He 
apparently has the better view of what is due 
to the makers of America and of her his- 
tory. Our readers will agree withthe King 
of Spain that his suggestions are excellent. 

The living interest of such a commemo- 
ration must be American. But the whole 
world meet in such celebrations, Italy, Por- 
tugal, France; and even Iceland can re- 
member that the great Admiral was once in 
her ports, and may have heard there, to fire 
and guide his speculations, some vague 
tradition of the voyages of Biorn and Lief, 
and of the pleasant coasts of Vinland and 
Halleland. There is nothing nobler in the 
life of man than these commemorations. 
They redeem us from the poor doubt that 
the world’s life is not worth living. They 
make us feel its substantial gains and the 
grand movement of history in obedience to 
the ‘* heart of good” that lies at its center. 

At all events the commemoration must be 
had, and, without doubt, will be. To 
make it worthy of the event, and a solid 
step forward in the interest of the world’s 
peace and prosperity, these suggestions 
from Spain come none too soon. 

=a ‘ 


THE BRIDGE OPENING. 


Last Thursday was a great day in Brook. 
lyn and for Brooklyn. We say Brooklyn 
especially, not meaning to exclude New 
York, but because the ceremony of the 
bridge opening occurred in Brooklyn and 
because that city has taken the lead and, 
perhaps, has the larger interest in the great 
achievement. 

The weather was fine. A clearand beau- 
tiful sky bathed both cities in the light of 
Heaven. All the arrangements for the 
occasion had been carefully perfected to 
the minutest detail, and everything went 
off as planned beforehand, without accident 
and amid the rejoicings of the people. Flags 
were flying, public buildings and private 
dwellings were decorated and illuminated 
in the evening, business was suspended, 
the streets were filled with sight-seers, 
magnificent fireworks entertained vast 
multitudes in the evening, and the whole 
scene was closed by a grand evening recep- 
tion extended to President Arthur and Gov- 
ernor Cleveland. Not even ‘the oldest in- 
habitant” of Brooklyn ever before saw such 
a day in that city.. The occasion was a rare 
one, and it certainly was well improved. 

The formal ceremony was held at the 
Brooklyn terminus of the bridge. The Hon. 
J. 8. T. Stranahan, one of the bridge trus- 
tees, and one of Brooklyn’s oldest and 
most respected citizens, had been selected 
to preside, and this duty he discharged 
with dignity and ease. Mr. Kingsley made 
the first speech, handing the bridge over to 
the custody and control of the two cities 
in the name of the trustees. His allusion to 
the two Roeblings, the elder and the 
younger, was alike graceful and pathetic. 
He paid to these illustrious engineers a trib- 
ute of honor, which all recognized as just. 
Mayor Low followed in one of the neatest 
and most finished speeches that it has ever 
been our good fortune to hear, and was 
succeeded by Mayor Edson of New York 
in a speech worthy of his position and the 
great city he represented. 

The two orators of the day were the Hon. 
Abram 8. Hewitt, of New York City, and 
the Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, both of 
whom delivered speeches fitting the occa- 
sion and corresponding with the reputation 
of their distinguished authors. Mr. Hew- 
itt especially emphasized the fact that the 
bridge, though costing more than was orig- 
inally anticipated, had been honestly built, 
without avy fraud or any squandering of 
the public money on private jobberies, and 
was, moreover, not more costly than the 
best interests of the general public required. 
We have never had a doubt on this point, 
and have always regarded the newspaper 
attacks upon the trustees as without any just 
foundation in facts. Now that the bridge 
is built, the maligners have all disappeared. 
Dr. Storrs, whose admirable speech we pub- 
lish in full in our columns this week, while 
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complimenting the trustees for their pa- 
tience and perseverance and congratulating 


the people upon the result attained, made | 
special mention of the Hon. Henry C. Mur- | 


phy, the Hon. J. 8. T. Stranahan, and Mr. 


Kingsley, as the three gentlemen who have | 


been the master minds in this great under- 
taking, the first of whom did not live to 


witness its completion. It is well under- 


stood that these gentlemen have been con- | 


spicuous among their associates, and to 
them special credit is due for their long and 
untiring service. 

The bridge is built, and the people are filled 
with wonder and admiration. On the day 
after the opening ceremony it was thronged by 
tens of thousands, and nobly did it stand the 
test of the enormous weight put upon it. 
There is no doubt as to its strength and per- 
fect safety, and none as to its durability. 
That it will be extensively used as the means 
of communication between the two cities 
admits of no question; and that, in its ad- 
vantages to both, it will more than pay all 
the cost is equally certain. As we said last 
week, so we say again, the bridge will con- 
tribute to hasten the time when New York 
and Brooklyn will become one city, under a 
common municipal government, and will in 
a short time put Brooklyn and Long Island 
in direct and easy railway connection with 
all parts of the country. Magnificent as is 
the structure, and wonderful as is the crea- 
tive and constructive skill which has pro- 
duced it, the real charm of the bridge—that 
which will last, which constitutes the rea- 
its and will continue 
when the eye by familiarity has ceased to 
wonder—may be expressed in a single 
That word is utility. The bridge is 
not simply a piece of fancy-work to be look- 
ed at, but is to be for generations to come 
the practical servitor of the people. Mil- 
lions will use it every year; and it is not ex- 


son for existence, 


word. 


travagant tosay that the number of persons 
who will have crossed this bridge, will in 
time be equal to the present population of 
the globe. There is nothing on the earth 
more democratic than the New York and 
Brooklyn East River Bridge. 


- 


THE CZAR’S CORONATION. 


On Sunday last Alexander IIT was crowned 
Czar of all the Russias, and from that mo- 
ment the righteousness of his rule and the 
sanctity of his person acquired new con- 
firmation in the eyes of his subjects, to 
many of wlom he was but half the Czar 
whiie uncrowned. The ceremonies of all 
kinds were as imposing as the expenditure 
of $10,000,000 and the use of all the his- 
toric and barbaric resources of the empire 
could make them. The space available for 
spectators was small, and the invitations ex- 
tended to the diplomatic corps and foreign 
princes had to be. greatly restricted. Only 
one English journalist was present; we do 
not know how many Americans—one cer- 
tainly. 





The popular excitement and rejoicing 
seem to have been unbounded, and for the 
moment the Nihilist was not heard of. Five 
thousand bells rang out as only the bells of 
Moscow can, and stirred the dull senses of 
the Russian peasants, which, it is said, are 
roused to vivacious emotion by nothing less 
exciting than a cannonade like Borodino or 
the clangor of the 400,000 pounds of the 
great bell, the ‘‘Czar Kolokol.” For the bene- 
fit of our readers we give below a carefully- 
prepared and condensed statement of the 
rites and ceremonies of the coronation, to- 
gether with the legal, religious, and eccle- 
siastical principles which apply to it. 

The Russian Law provides against any 
interregnum : 

‘*On the decease of the Emperor, his heir as- 
cends the throne by virtue of the very law of in- 
heritance which guarantees to him that right. 
The ascension of the Emperor to the throne 
dates from the day of decease of his predecess- 
or.” (Vol. I, Art. 31.) 

Therefore, the present Czar is and has 
been a rightful autocrat from the very 
moment of death of his father. But, being 
a Christian sovereign, the Czar needs that 
his legal right should be sanctified by the 
Church. 

“On the ascension of the Emperor to the 
throne, there is performed the sacred coronation 
and anointment according to the rite of the Or- 
thodox Greek-Russian Ohurch. As to the time of 
thatsolemn rite it is optional with the Emperor.” 
(Vol. I, Art. 35.) 





Since the fifteenth century the coronation 
of the Czar has been in the Uspensky (As- 
sumption) Cathedral of Moscow. Formerly, 
when the Patriarch was the head of the 
Church of Russia, it was he who crowned 
the Czar. But since the Patriarchate has 


been abolished and the rights of the head | 


of the Russian Church have been usurped 
by the Czars, these crown themselves, and 
the representatives of the Church, the Met- 
ropolitans 
them on that occasion. 

The Russians embraced Christianity from 
Byzantium, and the Russian rulers have al- 
ways tried to imitate in everything the 
Byzantine emperors. The rite of the Czar’s 
coronation ip substance is that of the coro- 
nation of the monarchs of Byzantium. The 
Czar of Russia cannot hold any other but 
the Greek-Russian faith. Therefore, at the 


there religious freedom in Russia, the Ru- 
ssians—even under their autocrat--would 
have a considerable field of free action. 
Unhappily the religious laws of Russia en- 
join, first of all and last of all, blind and 
unconditional obedience to the Czar. 


a 


_ ADVICE TO THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


and Archbishops, only serve | 


THE Vicksburg. (Miss. ) Herald recently 
printed a letter from Governor Butler, of 
Massachusetts, addressed to a colored poli- 


| tician of Mississippi, who had asked his 


very beginning of the ceremony of corona- | 


tion, he reads aloud the creed of the Greek- 
Russian Church. He has no right to 
change even a single jot of that creed. 
Thena great 7e Deum begins. During that 
service, after a chapter of the New Testa- 


itans, the two Metropolitans assist the Czar | 
in putting on his shoulders the imperial 


purple cloak and the great diamond cross 
of St. Andrew, who is regarded as g special 
patron of Russia. On having laid his hands 
on the Czar’s head the Metropolitan of Mos- 
cow prays God that he may protect him 
from all dangers, subdue all his foes, in- 
spire him to judge his subjects impartially, 
and receive him in the Czardom ef Heaven. 

Then a Metropolitan brings to the Czar 
the great crown, on a velvet cushion, and 
the Czar himself puts it on his head. The 
Metropolitan explains that that crown sig- 
nifies that Christ, the Czar of Glory, blesses 
him, the Czar, to be the supreme master of 
the Russian people. Then the same Metro- 
politan brings to the Czar the scepter and 
the imperial globe, and says that God gives 
him power in order to secure the well-being 
of his people. Then the Czar and all present 
kneel, and the Czar himself delivers a prayer, 
in which he implores the Supreme Czar 
of the Czars to inspire and guide him in his 
great service, to send him wisdom from 
Heaven, and to teach him how to arrange 
the prosperity of his people. 

Thus the coronation proper is at an end. 
Then the liturgy begins, to which the Czar 
listens with his crown off. Toward the end 
of the liturgy the Czar descends from his 
throne and approaches the Czar’s door 
leading into the altar. There meet himtwo 
Metropolitans, who bring the holy chrism. 
One of them anoints the forehead, eyes, 
nostrils, mouth, ears, chest, and arms of 
the Czar, saying, at the same time, ‘‘ The 
seal of the gift of the Holy Ghost,” and 
the other Metropolitan wipes the chrism 
with a piece of cotton. The Empress is 
anointed only on the forehead. 

This anointment not only sanctifies the 
autocratic prerogatives of the Czar, but also 
makes his person sacred, like the ordained 
priests and bishops. That is why, at the 
end of the liturgy, he enters the altar 
through the Czar’s door, which no layman 
is allowed to do, and receives the holy com- 
munion like the ordained persons; that is, 
he takes bread and wine separately, while 
the laymen are given both bread and wine 
together, from a spoon. The Empress, 
however, though anointed, receives the 
communion like a layman. This concludes 
the ceremony of the coronation and anoint- 
ment. 


The Czar of Russia is crowned like the 
Emperors of Byzantium, whose successor he 
deems himself to be; and he is anointed, 
as David had been anointed by Samuel to 
be the King of Israel. The Czar is believed 
to be selected by God himself to be the Czar 
and Judge of all the Russias. He solemnly 
decorates himself with the imperial regalia, 
which are a symbol of his autocratic powers, 
and at the same time, before God and in the 
presence of his people, he pledges himself to 
dedicate himself to the well-being of the 
people entrusted to him. In Russia there is 
no constitution to which the Czar must take 
an oath; and as to the laws, he is the sole 
and supreme lawmaker. But then, as a 
Christian ruler, he pledges himself to ob- 
serve the creed and preserve the principles 
of the Greek-Rusgian Church. It is evident, 
then, that both the rights and the duties of 
the Ozar have a religious foundation. Werte 


advice as to the best course for the colored 
people to pursue. The Hera!d says that it 
contains ‘‘sound advice.” We entirely 
concur in this opinion, and indeed think 
so well of the letter, that we have concluded 
to republish it, as follows: 
Boston, Mass., April 24th, 1883. 

H. C. Carrer, Vicksburg, Miss. : 

Dear Sir.—You are mistaken in supposing that 
I have any special knowledge of the condition of 
political affairs in Mississippi, as I only see them 
ata distance, strained through the medium of 
the different political papers. Therefore, I can- 


| not speak with particularity about Mississippi. 
ment is read by one of the three Metropol- | 
| 


You ask me what line of conduct I would ad- 
vise the colored men of the South to pursue in 
political affairs. To that I answer frankly: 
Look out for yourselves, That is to say, vote for 
the best men, whose life and conduct you know 


| well, and who have shown thereby their desire 


that equal justice and equal rights shall come 
to all men under the law No matter what 
promises are made by political orators, or 
what inducements are held out to obtain your 
votes, look to what men have done and been, and 
not to what they say they will do or will be. If 
a candidate for office whom you can trust is in 
favor of the education of your children, the 
equal taxation of your property, and the protec- 
tion of your persons by law, vote for him, what- 
ever he may be called politically. It is a mistake 
for the colored voters to vote for one party solid- 
ly, even in localities where they have the numer- 
ica] majority ; but it is equally their duty to vote 
for men who will represent the interests of all. 
You hve in a community composed of both white 
and colored men, and want to have a peaceful, 
quiet life in that community. There are good 
men in both parties, and you will obtain the 
respect of every good man if you will pursue the 
course I have indicated, By so doing, you will 
lull the passions and the hard feelings engen- 
dered by the War, and the disappointments 
and regrets, if any, produced by the emanci- 
pation of the colored man 

It is of more consequence to the 


will die out. 
colored man 
that he shall have peace and prosperity in the 


community where he lives than who is President, 


| or who is senator, or representative to Congress. 


| 
| 


In a word, vote for all good, honest, and true 
men who are now your friends, and vote against 
all men who, by their conduct, have not shown 
themselves your friends, however loud and per- 
sistent their promises may be. Remember that 
the Holy Scriptures say: ‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 
I am truly yours, 
Benjamin F, Burver. 

We believe that one great misfortune 
of the colored people at the South has 
hitherto consisted in the fact that they 
have been politically arrayed against alarge 
majority of the white people, and have, 
consequently, by the latter been regarded 
as in some sense enemies to be conquered 
and overcome. The colored people, with 
comparatively few exceptions, have been 
Republicans, and the great mass of the 
white people have been Democrats. This 
fact has created and perpetuated what 
is called the ‘“‘color line” in politics, and 
antagonized the two races, to the advan- 
tage of neither. Aversions, antipathies, 
and even hostilities naturally grow out of 
this political relation of the two races. 
They look upon each other with suspicion, 
and neither trusts the other. And, inas- 
much as the colored race is numerically and 
socially the weaker party, that race suffers 
most from this division between the races 
made by the ‘‘ color line.” 

It is easy to see how the colored people at 
the South originally came to ally them- 
selves with the Republican Party. They 
understood their indebtedness to that party 
for their emancipation from the curse of 
slavery and for the advocacy and defense 
of their rights. Their sefety, as they 
thought, consisted in the continued ascend- 
ency of this party. Democracy was to them 
a term of dread. The Democrats of the 
South were not generally the advocates of 
Negro rights; and if they had controlled 
the policy of the Government,+the recent 
amendment to the Constitution would not 
have been adopted. These circumstances 





naturally made colored men Republicans. 
Any other race would -have reasoned and 
acted in the same way in like circumstances. 
We do not, however, believe that the best 
interests of either race are now served by 
having nearly all the colored people on one 
side of politics, and a large majority of 
white people at the South on the other side. 
Both must live together in the same com- 
munity; and we believe that the rights of 
the weaker race would be far more secure, 
if both parties were politically interested in 
protecting these rights; and such would be 
the fact if the votes of the colored people at 
the South were divided between the two 
parties, and thus the ‘*‘ color line” between 
them wholly abolished. The color of a 
man’s skin would then create no presump- 
tion as to his political attitude. 

We are Republicans, and strongly desire 
the continued ascendency of the Republic- 
an Party. That party has made for itself 
a noble record in respect to human rights. 
And yet we are, and have long been, of the 
opinion that the political antagonism at the 
South between the two races, as such, 
while of no advantage tu the white race, 
but rather a disadvantage, isa serious im- 
pediment in the way of the development 
and progress of the colored man. For his 
sake we would be glad to see this antag- 
onism forever terminated, whatever may be 
the result as to this or that political party. 
A peaceful and quiet life in the community 
where he lives and must live, is to him far 
more important than the political success 
of any party. On this point Governor But- 
ler is entirely right. 


Editorial Hotes, 


Tne Baptists in convention at Saratoga have 
fully and harmoniously settled their differences 
regarding Bible work. The decision was cordially 
accepted by all parties, and the Bible work of the 
denomination will be taken up with new vigor, 
We confess to a little surprise that clear-headed 
men, like Dr. Thomas and Dr. Armitage, should 
have taken up so much time in the Convention 
in advocacy of the substitution of immerse for 
baptize in English versions of the New Testa- 
ment. Granting that the Greck original always 
implies a burial, it is not fully represented by 
immerse, One Greek writer speaks of the shore 
as baptized by the rising tide; but the shore 
was not immersed or dipped into the water. 
Baptism may always be a submersion, but it is 
not always an immersion. The wiser course on 
the part of Baptists is to affirm that baptize, 
as an English rord, always implies a burial; 
that the baptism in suffering means a submersion 
beneath the tide of sorrow; the baptism of the 
land in blood, a submersion beneath the flood of 
carnage, etc. Wherever English writers use the 
word baptize apart from its association with the 
ecclesiastical ceremony, they seem to use it in 
the sense of submersion, and it is not the Greek 
lexicon, but the English dictionary the Baptists 
will do best to look after. Their point is to 
urge that the word baptize, as an English word, 
is improperly used when it is employed to signify 
anything short of a submersion. But we warn our 
Baptist friends that, when they have proved that 
baptize etymologically means submerge, they have 
not yet established their position that there is no 
true ecclesiastical baptism but # burial in water. 
The word presbyter signifies an old man as truly 
as baptism signifies a burial. The word elder is 
as plain to the English reader as the word im- 
merse, And yet Baptiste will say Elder Jones or 
Elder Brown when they are speaking of a young 
man of twenty. Dean Stanley and other non- 
Baptist scholars admit everything the Baptists 
claim as to the etymology of baptize. They 
freely admit that baptize etymologically means 
submerge, and yet they feel as free to call a 
sprinkling a baptism as a Baptist council does to 
ordain that a young man shall be a presbyter. 
The term “baptism by sprinkling,” or even 
‘immersion by sprinkling” is to them no more 
of a contradiction than a ‘young presbyter” or 
a “juvenile elder.” In other words, the contest 
between the Baptists and their brethren does not 
turn on the translation of a Greek word, The 
substitution of immerse for baptize would no more 
do away with pouring and sprinkling than the 
use of the Saxon word elder for the Greek word 
presbyter prevents the admission of young men 
to the presbyterate. 


Wuex the Scottish Free Church shall have set- 
tled that its congregations may use the organ in 
public worship, there will remain but few small 
Presbyterian branches which will represent the 
old Scottish opposition to the ‘kist o’ whistles.” 
Last year the United Presbyterian Church of this 
country repealed ite constitutional prohibition 
of organs in churches, and the Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland will erelong take the same 
action. In Scotland the Kirk was the first 


to 
succumb to a practice which was found to be 
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drawing the young to the Episcopal Church, and 
now the Free Church, suffering from the superior 
attractiveness of worship in the Extablished and 
United Presbyterian Churches, is fain to follow 
their example. Last Free 
Assembly appointed a committe 
carefully the applications now made for congre- 
gational liberty in regard to tiv instru- 
mental aids in the public worship of the sametu- 


year th Chureh 


“to consider 
use of 


ary” and whether the granting of such applica- 
tions would be “ consistent with the principles of 
of the Word and the Standards.” The 
committee has complet.d its report, which is 
The 
majority report is that there is 


Divine 


understood to be 
of the nothing in 
the Scriptures nor in the constitution to prevent 
the us 


very lony. substance 


of organs in the churches, due regard 
The 


Assembly is therefore advired to sanction the use 


being had to the peace of congregations, 


of organs at once, without waiting for the action 
of presbyteries. The minority present numerous 
dissents, and the majority are not at one reyard- 
ing the expediency of sanctioning organs and of 
ignoring the presbyterics, A sharp debate may 
therefore be expected in the Assembly on the con- 
stitutional questions raised on the latter point. 
The Begg element are horrified at the proposal to 
sanction the worship of God by a mechanical 
device, and have prepared a petition with up- 
ward of 50,009 signatures, asking the 
They 
*Popish corruption,” and as indicating “a low 
state of life.” If the 


Assembly disregard this appeal, Dr. Begg will 


Assembly 
to withhold ite approval. regard it as a 


and declining religious 
her claus 


prayer and sitting at singing, the use of human 


have ane to add to his already long 


badlictinent, abandonment of standing in 
hymns instead of the Psalms, and the introduc- 
tion of 
innovations which he hot 
All this, to say nothing of the Robertson Smith 
Highland leader feel that the 


Charch is running away from him and k 


stained-glass windows are among the 


COANCH to denounce. 
episode, makes the 
iving 


him as a wav mark, 


Tuene is one feature inthe report on the sub- 
to the 
at Saratoga Springs, 


ject of missions made last week Prosby- 
terian General Assembly 
which deserves the 
We allude to what is said in the report about In- 
dian Missions. We have not the full 
fore us; yet the general statement, as reported 
by telegraph, was to the effect that th 
to the 


among the Indians arose from * the corruptions 


most serious consideration, 


report be- 


greatest 
hindrances success of missionary labors 
and frauds perpetrated upon the red men by the 
agents of the United States Government,” and 
that the facts * called 


national conscience 


for efforts to arouse the 
to this wrong.” If 
this be a true statement, then the authorities at 


great 


Washington should at once look inty the matter, 
and without a moment's delay rectify the wrong. 
The Government conducts its ordinary inter- 
course with the Indians through a system of 
agencies located among them, and in some re- 
xpects exercising @ sort of quasi-authority over 
them. 
practiced upon the Indians by these agencies 


Now, if the ‘corruptions and frauds” 


established by the Government really furnish 
the “greatest hindrance” to the success of mis- 
sionary labors among them, then the agencies 
themselves are simply abominations of the most 


outrageous character, It cannot be expected, 
will undertake 


any system of religious propagandism among the 


of course, that the Government 


Indiaus or anywhere else ; but it is to be expect- 
ed that the agents of the will 
neither corrupt the Indians nor cheat them ; and 
if they do the things alleged in the report to the 
General Assembly, then they are a set of scamps, 


Government 


misrepresenting the Government and wholly un- 
Either the 
statement made to the Assembly is grossly un- 
just and false, or there is an imperative demand 
for a thorough and scarching reform in our sys- 
We call the 
of Secretary Teller to the statement, and ask 
him to take the proper steps for ascertaining the 
facts and furnishing tle proper remedy. 


fit for the position they occupy. 


tem of Indian agencies. attention 


WE have received the following: 
To rug Eprror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

The criticism in Tue INDEPENDENT of May 
17th, on President Eliot's paper in the Prince- 
ton Review, seems to me in general just. I must 
except, however, one paragraph : 

“The article dwells on the importance of psy- 
chology ; but almost all study, and are required to 
study psychology before entering, unless it be occa- 
sionally a Harvard student who happens not to have 
taken it among his optionals, Instead of psychology, 
however, one of the later Harvard graduates in- 
formed a theological professor of our acquaintance 
that he had read Schopenhauer and Hartmann. And 
this had to be uccepted, though reluctantly, as a sub- 
stitute.” 

The Harvard student who “had read Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann” must have studied it under 
Professor Francis Bowen in the course which 
was known, in 1879 at least, as ‘ Philosophy 3,” 
and is called in the Catalogue for that year 
“German Philosophy of the Present Day.” 
* Course 3,” says the Catalpgue, ‘is open only 
to students who take or have already taken 
Course 2." ‘Course 2” is set down as follows: 
“Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Hegel—Lectures on French and German Philoso- | 


phy.” Certainly the student who, in addition 
to three hours of class-room work a week for a 
year, on Schopenhauer and Hartmann, had spent 
three recitation hours also each weck in the study 
of Kant (Bohn’s Edition), Bouillier’s ‘ Philo- 
sophic Cartesienne, Bowen’s ‘Modern Philos- 
ophy,” and “ Lectures,” must have 
knowledge of 


had some 
“psychology.” Moreover, few 
students take Courses 2and 3 who do not also 
take previously or contemporaneously one, two, 
or more of the following courses: ‘Philosophy 
4,” under Professor William James; ‘ Psychol- 
ogy Bain, Herbert Philosophy 1, 
Professor G, H. Palmer; ‘ Descartes, Male- 


’ 


Spencer” ; 





branche, Berkeley, Hume”; Philosophy 5, Pro- 
Peabody; “Ethics, Moral 
(fomerly a sophomore required study). 


fessor Philosophy” 
Besides 
this, in 1879, all juniors were required to take 
(after which Schopenhauer and Hartmann ad lib.) 
two prescribed courses —viz. : 1, Logic (Jevons’s 
Professor Peabody; ‘2, Metaphysics 
(Ferrier’s Lectures on Early Greek Philosophy”), 
Professor Palmer. I have not the Catalogue of 
this year, but an examination of the schedule of 
philosophical studies at Harvard will show, I 
think, a list of some twelve different courses, the 
whole forming a curriculum in metaphysics in- 
comparably superior to any other college in the 
country. Most Harvard atudents, studying for 
the ministry, make a specialty of philosophy in 
college. An inquiry at the doors of any theo- 
logical seminary will reveal the fact that, as a 
rule, no students in America approach the study 
of theology with so thorough a 


Logic”), 


metaphysical 
equipment and training as Harvard graduates, 
Of four Harvard men connected with the last 
class at Andover all had had such philosophical 
training, and three refer their religious awaken- 
ing and settled determination to study for the 
ministry to the study of metaphysics under 
Professors Palmer and Bowen, at Harvard. 
Henry N. KInNey. 


CONGREGATIONAL PARSONAGE, FERGUS FALLS, MINN, 


‘THe annexation of New Guinea to Queensland 
is not considered by some Englishmen as at all 
desirable. The Saturday Review calls the island 
a poor sort of Brazil, though it admits that the 
accounts of 1ts natural resources and its people 
are meager and contradictory. It 
however, that it 


is known, 
is a very large island, the 
largest in the world if Australia be considered as 
a continent, and that it hasin the aggregate a 
population of millions, It is a natural supposi- 
tion that its acquirement by such a Power as 
England must result in great benefit to the 
island and to civilization; but a correspondent 
of the London Times brings forward reasons to 
show that the annexation, at least to Queensland, 
is not even in the interests of humanity. He 
HAYS: 

* The relations between the white and native popu- 

lations in Queensland have not been such as to pro- 
mote sympathy or kindly feeling on either side, nor 
have they been favorable toa development of that 
generous and dispassionate spirit in which the gov- 
ernment of native races should be undertaken. It 
is very possible that there may be exaggeration, 
and even gross exaggeration, in the stories told of 
brutality and cruelty shown toward natives in 
Queensland; but it is impossible to converse with 
any average Queensland colonists, to read their 
newspapers, or listen to the speeches of their leg- 
islators, without perceiving that, even among the 
most enlightened aud humane, the native is re- 
garded simply as an encumbrance on the soil, as 
being destitute of rights, and as existing only on 
sulferance, for which he should be grateful.” 
Of course, if the Queenslander has an utter con- 
tempt for the rights and character of his own 
natives, he could not be expected to treat the 
Papuans with any consideration. He would be 
strongly tempted to import many of them to 
labor for him, and ‘‘a vast black population of 
blacks under the absolute control of a handful 
of white landholders” suggests ‘“ very evil re- 
sults.” 
rior to the natives of Queensland, and have some 
claim to be considered a semi-civilized people. 
It would be manifestly better to leave them as 
they are, cultivators of the land, dwellers in vil- 
lages, and protectors of proprietary rights, than 
to subject them to the injustice, the cruelty, and 
the oppression of the Queensland whites. But 
there is a better suggestion than this, and that 
is, that the Imperia] Government take the island 
under its direct care and control. Implicit con- 
fidence may be put in the humanity of English 
rule, at least under the present administration ; 
and England certainly possesses the means of 
developing a country of which the world is very 
curious to know more. 


The Papuans, as a race, are much supe- 


Tue Committee of Eighteen, of whom 
Professor Dwright is the chairman, appointed by 
the Republican Central Committee, of this city, 
to consider and report’a plan for reorganizing 
the Republican Party in this city, last week 
agreed upon their report, and will in due season 
present it to the Central Committee. We like 
the plan, and if it shall be adopted and honestly 
carried into effect, there is a good prospect that 
Republicans of this city will act together in har- 
mony. The difficuity hitherto has been that the 
local organizations in existence, which were 





understood to represent the Republican Party, 


which made the nominations of local candidates, 
and chose delegates to state conventions, did not 
really embrace more than one-tenth of the Re- 
publican voters of this city, and were managed 
and controlled by a set of small ‘ bosses,” who 
were sure to have everything their own way, 
without regard to the views or wishes of the 
Republican voters, Some seven thousand voters, 
headed by half a dozen bosses, constituted the 


whole party for the purpose of electing delegates | 
The | 
| 


toconventions and nominating candidates. 
great mass of Republican voters had nothing to 
do with the matter and could have nothing to do 
withit. All that was wanted of them was to vote 
on election day, and vote for the candidates 
dictated by the bosses, The election of last Fall 
taught these bosses and their followers that this 
program must be radically changed in order to 
secure the united support of Republican 
voters at the polls, This is the object of the 
plan reported by the Committee of Eighteen ; and, 
without going into its details, let us say that the 
one feature of the report which commends it to 
our approval consists in the fact that it 
gives a fulland fair opportunity to all Repub- 
lican voters to take part in the primary meetings 
out of which conventions grow for the nomina- 
tion of candidates. The plan being adopted, it 
would be their own fault if they did not partici- 
pate in this preliminary action. The primary 
mecting is the important factor in the business 
of selecting candidates, and, hence, it should be a 
fair representative of the real wishes of the par- 
ty by which it assumes to be held. 


....The deliverance of the Presbyterian Gen- 
eneral Assembly this year on the Higher Criticism 
is in line with that of last year. It refers to the 
rationalistic treatment of the Scriptures by 
Protestant teachers in Europe, and warns all 
pastors and teachers in the Church of the dan- 
gers of “crude theories” and “‘unproved specu- 
lations” ; but it does not address its caution 
directly, as it did last year, to the theological 
seminaries. It exhorts the presbyteries, how- 


ever, to keep on the lookout for any minister. 


under their control who may be “ promulgating 
theories of dangerous tendency and contra-con- 
fessional doctrine concerning the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” and bring him to trial. If the presbyteries 
take this advice and organize themselves into 
heresy-hunting bodies they will doubtless be able 
to find subjects, for the scent of heresy-hunters is 
keen ; but it is neither a pleasant nor a profitable 
business and we do not expect to see it taken up 
except, perhaps, by those presbyteries which sent 
the overtures to the Assembly, asking for this 
deliverance. 


....-New York and Brooklyn continue in the 
delirious honey-moon of bridal betrothal. For 
the present the bridge is the immense plaything 
of two immense cities, and the game goes on all 
day under the sunlight, and all night under the 
electric illumination, which, to the dazzled eyes of 
mankind, seems yet more wonderful. The sober 
stage of workin which it is to settle down into 
the economics of municipal life is not yet come, 
and apparently may not come until every soul of 
the two million men and a half-million or more 
horses hereabouts has made his first double trip 
over the airy span. Ina month we shall have 
the cable cars, the novelty will be gone, and the 
great work will begin to enter as a factor into 
the municipal life and compel things to adjust 
themselves to it. But never, while the East River 
runs and the far-away Jersey shores grow dim in 
the blue distance, and the spires rise into the 
smoke of the great cities, will the view from the 
bridge be anything less than one of the grand 
poetic panoramas of the whole world. 


..A few ministers of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Canada, a small body, have signed 
a protest against the union about, we trust, to 
be happily consummated between the Methodist 
Churches in the Dominion, in which they intimate 
their intention not to follow their Church into 
the united body. We do not see how this atti- 
tude can be justitied. It is virtually creating a 
new schism, and the shoulders of the dissentients 
must be broad to bear the responsibility involved. 
The movement is for the honor and advancement 
of Christ’s Kingdom, and those who oppose it 
without further reason than to continue an or- 
ganization are daring Providence. 


.... President Arthur’s sympathies seem to 
have been tenderly moved in behalf of Mr. Walter 
Evans, of Louisville, Kentucky, whom he has 
just appointed as Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, to succeed Mr. Raum. The appoint- 
ment is a surprise to those who know Mr. Evans. 
He wanted the office: and this is the only reason 
that we know of for giving it to him. He has 
long been an unsuccessful oftice- seeker, aud, 
through the President’s sympathy, has at last 
gained the prize. Sympathy isa very good thing 
in its place and season ; but it is not always a safe 
guide. 

....The New York Times bases a sermon 
about the folly of having denominational Bibles 
on an egregious misunderstanding of the action 
of the Saratoga Bible Convention. It says: 

“By a large majority the Baptist Convention 
in session at Saratoga has decided that Baptist 











Bibles only shall be circulated by Baptists, and that 
the denomination shal) nolonger support the Ameri- 
can Bible Society by purchasing the King James 
Version of the Scriptures.” 

The Convention did as nearly as possible the very 
opposite of this. It took a broad and liberal 
ground, 


...-Two hundred and fifty thousand persons 
crossed the Brooklyn bridge on Sunday! The 
crowds that have been attracted by curiosity go 
to their homes with a feeling of wonder that the 


| cities were so long in realizing the necessity of 


bridge communication, Already the cry is raised 
for another bridge further up town, and railroad 
communication between Long Island and Man- 
hattan is demanded. Perhaps this is premature ; 
but we must remember that the possibility of one 
elevated road in New York created the necessity 
for three others. 


...-The Synod of the English Presbyterian 
Church is following closely in the footsteps of 
the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. It 
has appointed a committee to consider whether 
any alterations in the formulas of subscription 
are necessary, Whether an explanatory declara- 
tion concerning the sense in which the Church 
accepts the Westminster Symbols is needed, and 
whether it is desirable to ask the Pan-Presby- 
terian Council for a digest of doctrine embody-~ 
ing the consensus of the Reformed Confessions 
on which the Council is based. 


....The commander of the French forces in 
Tonquin has been killed while making a sortie. 
Of cours? French troops had no business in 
Tonquin and the natives have a right to oppose 
them. But the reverse has roused France, and 
she hurries forward reinforcements and declares 
her intention “to avenge her glorious chil- 
dren.”’ Oriental arms are not equal to the 
French ; but we trust that, with the right on their 
side, they will prove to be more than a match for 
those of the ruthless invader. 


...-The action of the Saratoga Baptist Bible 
Convention, calling for the circulation of the 
Anglo-American Revision, is the first formal 
sanction of that work by any of the larger re- 
lgious bodies. The “revision controversy” in 
the Baptist churches thirty years ago brought 
before them the difference between a transla- 
tion and the original, so that the way is open in 
Baptist circles for the Anglo-American revision 
to make its way as fast as it can on its merits. 


....The following note comes to 
Kioto, Japan : 


us from 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir.—In the prelude to Mr. Cook’s one hun- 
dred and fifty-fourth lecture, which appeared in 
your issue of February 8th, is this statement: ‘ The 
total grant in aid from the American Board to this 
(Kioto) school is only $160 a year.” This is incorrect. 
What Mr. Cook’s informant said was that the total 
gratuitous aid from the Board to the needy among 
these 150 students is not more than $160 a year. 

Yours, etc., 
M. L. GORDON, 


....-Mr. Salmi Morse seems to have rather a 
hard time of it. The city authorities would not 
let him produce his Passion Play ; and now, not 
having paid the employes who were to act the 
difficult parts of the play and had prepared them- 
selves for the service, some of them are after him 
in the courts. King Herod wants him to pay 
up, and so does Pontius Pilate. Even Herodiax 
and Mary Magdalene are threatening him with 
lawsuits. True, he did not make any money; 
but they think that a bargain is a bargain. 


....The acquittal of Dunn by a Chicago jury, 
on the charge of murder in the first degree for 
the killing of Elliott, virtually says that, when two 
rowdies get into bad temper toward each other, 
either may lie in wait for the other to shoot him 
with impunity. Society has lost nothing by the 
death of Elliott, and would have lost nothing if 
Elliott had killed Dunn ; but law in Chicago has 
lost much by the acquittal of a notorious rough 
who was plainly guilty of murder. Men whose 
lives are worth preserving are less secure. 


...- Senator Mahone snaps the fingers of both 
hands at the principles of CivilService Reform. 
What he wants is Federal patronage to help him 
run the Readjuster machine in Virginia. This 
he demands as the condition of supporting Presi- 
dent Arthur's Administration. If the President 
is a wise man or a true man, he will not comply 
with the demand, even for the sake of the 
Senator’s support. He will lose more than he 
will gain by compliance, to say nothing about 
the principle involved. 


...-In order to give more room to our depart- 
ment of Religious Intelligence, which is crowded 
with the doings of the various assemblics and 
conventions, we have moved it several pages for- 
ward and have putin the place it usually occu- 
pies our page of Missions. This page, which is 
prepared for the Monthly Concert, we hope to 
make indispensable to all churches taking an 
interest in the great subject of the conversion of 
the world. 


....-The Government of China has established 
a consulate in this city, and Ow Yang Ming has 
been selected for the service. There are several 
hundred Chinese in the city, and this is a suffi- 
cient reason why the Government should have as 
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consul here to look after their rights and in- 
terests. 


..Ex-Senator Thurman receutly said that he 
is “ out of politics now,” and does not expect to 
resume that kind of business.  Intellectually 
considered, he is head and shoulders above any 
other Dewocratin Ohio; yet he had the folly, 
when he small politicians 
lead him. 


was in politics, to let 


...Governor Cleveland is entitled to the 
thanks of the one million savings bank deposi- 
tors in this state for his veto of the Page Bill, 
which, if it had become a law, would have opened 
the way for making their deposits less secure. 
The law is right as it is. 

a fitting 
John Jay a8 a member 
of the Civil-Service Commission of this state, 
in place of Mr. Andrew D. White, who declined 
Mr. Jay Lelieves in the thing and will 
endeavor to make it a success, 


..Governor Cleveland has done 


thing in appointing Mr. 


to sBerve, 


HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Remitrances should 
the following ways: 
check, draft, express money by 
registered letter. When it necessary to 
send postage stamps subscribers 
by 


of 
bank 


in 
order, 


be made 
by money 


one 
order, or 
is 
will oblige 
uk sending ones and twos instead of 
threes. 

In renewing subscriptions kindly ask your 
friends to join you in making up a club for 
the paper, it 
at a handsome reduction from regular 


each subscriber thus securing 
the 


price. Please remember 

That the price of a single subscription, 
postage paid, is $3 per annum, in ad- 
vance. 


That any person Can get the paper for two 
paid, in 
which is $2.50 per annum, or, for one year 
with for %5; or, for 
three years for ¥7; or, for tour years, for 
#8.50; or, for five years for #10; or, 

That (see our terms for 1888) five or more 
club the 


years, postage for 385, advance, 


one new subscriber, 


persons may together and 
paper for the Low prick of #2 e 

For the information of we 
state that all subscriptions will be stopped 
ut the expiration of the time paid for. If, 
however, it not convenient, in some 
special cases, for a subscriber to renew ex- 
actly at the expiration of his subscription, 
we will take pleasure in continuing the 
paper, if, in writing, we are requested so 
to do. 

We ask every subscriber to examine the 
yellow address label on his paper and renew 
his subscription one or two weeks before 
its expiration. 

Tue INDEPENDENT is sent to paid sub- 
scribers in every state and territory in the 
Union, to all of the Canadian Provinces 
except Kewatin, and to the following for- 
elgn countries: 


get 
each. 
subscribers, 


is 


Africa, Mexico, 
Australia, Newfoundland, 
Austria, Norway, 

China, Persia, 

Egypt, Sandwich Islands, 
England, Scotland, 
France, Siam, 
Germany, South America, 
Greece, Spain, 

India, Switzerland, 
Ireland, Turkey, 

Italy, West Indies. 
Japan, 


READING NOTICES. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
—_> 


PETER COOPER MONUMENT FUND. 








THE MARVIN SAFE Company sold at public auction on 
Saturday last, at the corner of Wall and Broad Streets, 
a beautifully-decorated safe of their manufacture. 
The entire proceeds of the sale (#365), will be turned 
over to the treasurer of the committee, appointed by 
the New York Board of Aldermen, to take charge of 
the erection of a statue to be erected in honor of 
the late philanthropist, Peter Cooper, subscribed as 
the free-will contribution of the employes of the Mar- 
vin Sare Company. This handsome donation should 
stimulate similar effuris in many other directions 
to increase the fund for the noble and worthy object 
named. 


——— 


WASH TUBS. 

THe Morasan’s Patent Sotip Waite Crockery 
STATIONARY Wash Tvns are the only ones ever made 
in any country. Manufactured by the Stewart 
Ceramic Co., 312 Pearl Street, New York. No one 
should ever build, buy, or rent a good house without 
them. They will laet as long as the house. Call at teeir 
store and see their goods, which are shown with pleas 
ure, See advertisement in another column. 





STEINWAY & SON8. 
ESTABLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND EUROPE. 


OF AMERICA 


STEemnway & Sons occupy the position of the stand- 
ard piano manufacturers of the world, owing to the 
pertect organization of their business, as also their 
valuable inventions and improvements in the art of 
building pianos, as shown by thirty letters patent 
granted them by the United States Patent Office. 

The Steinway piano has fully earned its world-wide 
celebrity asa standard instrument by its own excel- 
lence. 

In America, as wel! as in Europe, the direct influence 
of Steinway’s inventions upon the character and value 
of the pianos generally prodaced by the trade, has 
been most marked; for alinost without exception, the 
otber piano manufacturers have more or less imitated 
the Steinway constructign. This ix a generally con 


| ceded fact. 


| establishment 


| steel bronze are produce¢ 


But what no other mauufacturer haus been able to 
atlain to the same hich degree is the perfect organiza- 
tion of Messrs. Steinway & manufacturing 
establishments. 

Steinway & Sons have established model works at 
Astoria (opposite the City of New York) for tne con- 
stant open-sir and kiln-drying of seven millions of 
square feet of the beset obtainable lumber for the con 
struction of casesof Square and Upright Pianos, and 
for the 1oakiny of Grand Piano 
one coutinuous length; 
each instrument 
And equally 
on the 


Sone’ 


ceees of bent wood in 
asaleo the vibrating part of 
vreat have been the beneficial results 
lience of the Steinway Pianos by the 
at Astoria of Steinway & Sons’ own 
metal works and foundry, at which the full metal 
cupola frames and other meta) parte of steel and 
i which have excited the ad- 
wiration of experts everywhere. At the Centennial 
Exhibition of Mesers. Steinway & Sons were 
awarded (independent of the highest award for their 
piano-fortes) a diploma of honor for “ the 
highest rRuishand workmanship and the 
vreatest tirinness and 
ete. 

The reports of the European Centennial 
Commissioners to their respective governments show 
conclusively the high value placed officially upon the 
Steinway productions in stecl, by these European au- 
thorities. 

The combination of this wood and metal armnature 
rendere the Steinway Piano unique and unrivaled in 
this art industry, for ali other manufactures a1 


uy exce 


1476 
epecial 
p rfection a 


vurformity af wmetal structure, 


various 


cow. 


pelled to use the old flat iron plates, castin ordinary 
| foundries. 
Steinway & Sonsare the only manufacturers who 





have their own foundry and whose patented conetruc- 
tion and art of casting in steel the cu»vola suspended 
frames which, together with their mathematically ex- 
act duplex aliquot scales, guarantees that powerful, 
rich, sympathetic and singing tone, together with ex 
travrdinary capacity of standing in tune, invariably 
characterizing every Steinway piano. 

In the Steinway Astoria works are produced all the 
piso cases, vibrating portions, full stee) frames, hard- 
ware, as also the steel bronze trues and tube framers, 
etc., for the piano actions, by which latter the dura- 
bility and perfect elasticity of touch is created, as aleo 
all other articles which can only be produced to such 
perfection through the existing special arrangements 
at Stenway’s factory. 

In the factory in New York, Fourth Avenue. from 
Fifty-second to Fifty-third Streets, all these articles 
are fitted together, finished, varnished with the purest 
copal varnish, and polished, and the completed pianos 
then taken to Steinway Hall, Fourteenth Street, New 
York City, whence the instruments are supplied for 
the American market. 

For Great Britain the Central Depot is at Steinway 
Hall, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, Lon- 
don, and for the Continent of Europe Stemway's 
Pianofsabrik, 20-24 Neue Rosenstrasse, Hamburg. This 
latter establishment is suj aeien, hike Steinway's fac- 
tory in New York, with the cases, material, vibrating 
parts, with steel and metal armatt are, etc., etc., from 
Steinway's Astoria factory, to be fir rished ac ccording co 
the requirements of the 
French (shellac) polish, which manner mature 
perience has fully shown as alone applicable in moist 
climates. 

Steinway & Sons manufacture for the whole world, 
every piano being made under their own control, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the respective climate 
and taste of the country of its de aan, and fully 
warranted to be pertect in every res “he 

The result is that the highest aut porities of the Old 
and New World consider the Steinway pianos real 
works of art, of which fact Messrs. Steinway have re 
ceived countless written testimonials. 





RICHARD WAGNER. 
TWO LETTERS FROM RICHARD WAGNER. 

DvrinG the Grand Operatic Festival at Bayreuth 
in 18.6, a number of new Grand pianos of the most 
celebrated E uropean, as well as of several American 
makers, had been placed at Mr. Richard Wagner's 
disposal, among them a new Centennial Concert 
Grand piano, made by “Steinway & Sons,” o soy 
York, whic sh, from its wouderful power, beauty, 
sy mpathetic quality, far outshone al) rival 
ments, and which Mr. Ricberd Warner at once chose 
for his own private use. 

In the beginning of 1879, Mr, Wagner was requested 
by Mr. Theo. Steinway to send this piano to the Stein- 
way Central kuropean depot, in order to receive the 
Jateet invention, the “ Tone Pulsator,” Patented July, 
187k, On vending the Grand, Mr. Warner writes as 
follows: 

“ BayREevTH, March lith, 1879. 
My dear Mr. Steinway: 

f inies my Steinway Grand as one misses a beloved 
wife; it is wanting constantly, wanting everywhere. 
I no longer indulge in music since that Grand is 
gvne, and trust ite absence will not be too long pro- 
tracted. Very truly yours, 

RicHaRD WAGNER.” 


The following letter was written to Mr. Theodore 
Steinway by the great master shortly after the return 
f the Ste inway Grand (now containing the Tone 
Pulsator) to his home: . - 
Bayreuth, April lith, 1579. 
My dear Mr. Steinway: 

Really, you ought personally to have witnessed 
the gratification which I experienced u on receiving 
back your magnificent Grand piano. You certainly 

would not have asked me to add another wor 

1 do, indeed, deem it humihating for so many other 
branches of art, that this art of building piano-fortes 

alone should so closely approach such undeniable ideal 
perfection, I know of nothing in Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Literature, and, unfortunately, also 
Music, which—since I have c omprehension of same— 


| could compare with the masterly perfection reached in 





piano-forte building. 

From your communication, however, I readily per- 
ceive with what enthusiastic love you seek to attain the 
incorporation of tie a “spirituelle ’ tone iuto the 
which bereto served as the exponent 


apprecia 


“Althourh I do not possess t htest dexterity 
in piano-forte playing, I Gelteht Ny ing able to 
tivated to your assum my inborn ap 
ivated sense K tone. For Bounds of such Beauty 

my .» E- rand, flatter an 
pd 4 most  ecresabie Tone ps ures from my har- 


avesble Gort i of arte hn, Bay 
v 
De er cbse, {dota io belor 
my 


ata a Waurzs.” 


o 


| after June Ist, at the Chemical National Bank, New 


inoist European climate, in | 
ex- | 


inetru- | 


| gant carv 


d cul- | 





AN 
WHEN you visit impor ew Fork City 


and Hire, and ; 

‘fis why . nearly oppesite Grand — De 
rooms red to $1 and spwrere per 

Elevator ‘Reetaurant supplied with the best. Horse- 
ars, Stages, | and Elevated R. Railroad d wall Depots. 


Ep1sor's Electric sate to is a wonderful disc Sys 
be tp ot as wonderful as Hall's Catarrh Cure. 


—— ce, 7 cente. * J. Cheney & Co, 
alt de -Adv't. ame 4 


A HINT FOR NEXT SUMMER. 
To THe Eprror: 

Last StmMMeR a party of friends, seeking relaxation, 
went together to Mackinac Island and remained there 
for some little time. The Island, as you know, is sit- 
uated in the Straits of Mackinac, atthe head of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, where the waters of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron meet, and is absolutely the 
most beautiful and romantic spotin the North, Its 
total freedom from mosquitoes, its pure air, so bene- 
ficial to catarrh and hay fever victima, the fine fishing 
and hunting in the immediate vicinity, and the enjoy- 


rounding pointe of interest, at a slight expense, com- 
bine to make it the eaten ‘bummer resort that I 
Of course, in ae a Saratoga ora Long 
but for A desiring real comfort, home- 
like hotels, and e me yments not “Loo cestly fora mod- 
erate puree, it is the ideal spot. One advant I 
almost overlooked, is that | t is eaxily eaten com 
Sortgate sleeping cars by the Michigan Central Rail- 
roac 

The little descriptive book issued by the Michiean 
Central Raijroad and mailed free to all applicants by 
Mr. 0. W. RuGG ies, the general passenger t 
Chicago, is ver y entertaining and ive ull ld 
tion on al] points of interest. Send for the book and 
try to make a trip there during the coming Summer. 

TOURIST.—Adet. 


know of. 


, that 


DRESS G GOODS. 

Messrs. RipLey & Sons invite the special attention 
of our readers this week to their announcements in 
anothercolumn in reward to dreas goods, by which it 
will be seen that extraordinary inducements are now 
offered in that line. The stock included in thjs offer. 
ing enbraces the finest class of woods, adapted to the 
very best city and interior trade. Thousands among 
our lady readers are now on the point of purchasing 
their Summer dreases, and all such, who can do ao, 


should visit the immense establishinent of Messrs. 
Ripiey apd inspect for themeelves the fresh 
aud desirable goods now on exhibition there. Those 


in distant places, who cannot make a personal visit to 
this city, will take no risk whatever, comparatively 
epee aking, by sending an order by mail direct to this 
house, to which the best attention is sure to be given, 
The immense store of this highly sompoctanye and re. 
sponsible firm covers about a dozen lots of ground, 
it is always packed full of merchandise from basement 
toits topmost story, and the whole establishment is 
one of the wreat attractions of New York 
say, that, in pleasaut weather, from eight to ten 
sald people visit this store daily, and inthe hight of 
the season, Spring and Fall, the Lumber of visitors is 
much larger. The senior member of thie firm has been 
in business in this city soine two score years or more, 

and his great establishivent is known as one of the 
most attractive, popular, aud prosperous concerns in 
New York. Send fora beautifully Dluetrated Price List 
published by this house, to heipin the selection of 
goods wanted, /f goes rree 


CALIGKAPH WRITING MACHINE, 

Mrases. Beate & Beicuer, of Boston, Mass., ad- 
vertise in THE INDEPENDENT the Caligraph, which is 
now 80 commonly employ ed for eR rer 
mons, legal documents, and,in fact all purposes for 
which a pen has heretofore been used. The mechanical 
act of writing is so tedious and tiresome that the Cali- 
graph isthe greatest relief possible, afew days prac: 
tice enabling a person to write more ny than with 
apen. Messrs. Beate & BELCHER offer to send the 
Caligraph on trial for two weeks, when it can be re 
turned, if not entirely satisfactory 

oo) 


* THE man who knows nothing of Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham and ber sovereign remedy for women is 
wanted fora juryman. The fact clearly proves that 
he does not read the papers.—N H. Iegiater. 

=—- 

The Public announces that the Iowa Loan and Trust 
Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, have called, 
monthin advance of their maturity, their optional 
three-five Debentures, Series A, Nos, 21 to 40, Nos. #1 to 
120, Nos, 141 to 160, and Nos. 181 to 200, paying the same, 


York, without rebate of interest. Interest stops July 
Ist. The Company has a capital of #500, 00, and its 
Debentures are all Becured by real estate. 
a <—e 

.”’“ DuRABILITY is better than show.” Durability of 
health is worth more than the wealth of a Vanderbilt. 
Kidney-Wort is man’s co-laborer in maintaining health. 
With healthy liver, bowels, and kidneys, men and 
women will always bein good health. If the bowels 
are torvid, if piles torment, if the back is full of pain, 
geta package of Kidney-Wort, and be cured without 
more suffering. 


> 
GREAT SALE OF PARASOLS. 


Mr. J. N. CoLuins, 32 West “Fourtee nth Street, has 
rece ota ound hased what be believes to be “ the largest 
invoice of Parasols and Sun Umbrellas ever sent into 
a retail store at one time, comprising the entire re- 
maining Summer stock of four of the largest and 
bes t-known manufacturers = the trade, thus offer- 
op’ for purchasing ever 
will be sold for less 
than the actual value of the laces and trimmings, One 
lot of coaching wimbrellas, in al] leadi shades, at 
#1.59; worth 82.75. One lot of all-«ilkx es aden, in gar 
net, terra cotta, crushed steawperry, yttie wreen, 
navy blue, etc., with e rear] and carved handles, 
at $2.75; sold cleswhere tor $4.0. One lot biack satin 
stripe, Untrinmed parasols, with patural wood han- 
dies, ten-ribbed y peepee frame, lined with cardinal 
aud old gold, at Mies wholesale price $3. 
fine black satin cunshedes, black and 
silk lined, paragon frame, natu we 
$2..5; good value at 85.8. — lot fener, parasols, ele- 
handles, at aS from $129 $15, 

— ne Also 5,00 children’s parasols from 2bc, up- 


a 
FASHIONABLE HATS. 

One 6f the oldest and most fashionable Hit Stores, 
down town, in New York, is that of Bird & Co., @ 
Nassau Street. This popular firm have just opened 
their new Summer stock of fresh and desirable goods, 
adapted to the wants of the very best city and country 
trade, embracin - everything in the latest English nd 
New York City shapes and styles. The :ens of thou. 
sands of our readers who will, or ought soo - to buy a 
new hat, should visit at once the hat store of Bird & Co. 


REE RARER sade 
BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 
Carpets at lower prices than ever before paows in 


the so Dioty of the trade gent the eye ou vas Browdway. 
That jous wareroomes of and 7 way. 


t thi: on is true y sglance 
Re hen RI 
c oolu 
muedos pat : ata srmonjous blending 0 color, 
rr 
the 1 prom the bast -room, the okt, are 
with borders A of best 
presees, oom products of the Lowell, 
ford, an ls, is now in ¥ at 
enomenal low price of % cents pet zane, ith borders 
jwenty.twe and « half in 


same 

= terns all new and of the c chotoest Costes. 
ruseels are seen at 66 cents per 

eee, lys proportionally lows =" OSBLA BLE 
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| JAMES 


112 East 14th Street, New York. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


_AMERIC 


ANS VIS’ ING P. will fy nd the 
Church of the a ae e de Berri, 
Gpamue Ely i Hie. = — yp -- ey are cor- 
Tis ee a ted hat forget or | bli 
8 to recre’ or lose public 
relizious worship w Ga cke accustomed to do so 
t home. any young men here from a homes 
abitually neglect Sab ne, * hese wus 
personally invited to re fefous seers © 
wera v! y friends at Ss their 
jeduments a Soar rte will be sent for con 
tributions to the most land important missions 
Trance, 


McAll mission circulars, with ste of service, ete 
may be found at the American Chape 


RD, pastor. 
Address at DREXEL, HAYES & Co. 


a 
, Bankers, Paris 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Messrs. JAMES 
& CO., 


McCREERY 


by recent large purchases in 
Europe, are enabled to show 
in their 
DRESS GOODS 

MENT 


DEPART- 


Combination Suitings now so 
desirable. In plain goods the 
48-inch Camelette at 81 per 
yard, inall the leading colors, 

Fine all-wool Batiste, 46 
inches wide, at 75 cents per 
yard. This fabric, having 
more weight than a Nun’s 
Veiling, is the best cloth yet 
produced for a comfortable 
Summer costume, either for 
City or Country wear. 

A new line of colors in all- 
silk Jersey Cloth. 


McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor. 11th St. 


EDDY’S 


REFRIGERATORS. 


THE BEST FOR FAMILY USE. 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue. 
1,338 and 1,340 Broadway, 


BIRDZXCO. 
Summer Hats. 
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NASS SAU 


STREET. 


Unparalleled 
SUCCESS 


OF THE 


CLEA 
HOUSEHOLD 


“ PERFECTION ITSELF.” 
SO SIMPLE a child can understand it. 


Elegant New Quarters, 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE ‘ C0. 


FURNISHINGS FOR GENTLEMEN, ete, 


Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs, ready-made 


and to order. Flannel Traveling and Boat- 
ing Shirts. Silk, Flannel, and Cheviot Paja- 
mas. Bathing Suits, Robes de Chambre, 
Smoking Jackets. Jean and Linen Drawers, 
Novelties in Scarfs, Cravats, and Tics. 
Carriage and Steamer Rugs. Umbrellas, 


Dress and Driving Gloves, etc. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


COSTUMES. 


For the balance of the season we will offer 
Paris Pattern Garments and other choice 
Novelties in Suits, Street and Dinner Dresses, 
Evening and Reception Toilets, Mantles, 
Wraps, ctc., at large reduction from 


former prices. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 


VWEW YORK, 





Financial. 


_— 


THE REPEALED BANK TAXES. 


Soon after the adjournment of Congress 
the question arose whether the act-repealing 
bank taxes, which was approved on the 3d 
of March, 1883, applied to the period be- 
tween the date of the passage of the act and 
the last date at which such taxes became 
due and were payable, or whether these 
taxes could still be collected for this period. 

The act itself does not, in direct and ex- 
press terms, answer this question; and yet 
upon reading the act and comparing its lan- 
guage with the statutory provisions for 
the collection of these taxes, we came to 
the conclusion that the taxes for the period 
in question had been repealed by the act 
and could not be collected, Attorney-Gen- 
eral Brewster, who was by Seeretary Fol- 
ger requested to give an official opinion on 
the point, takes this view in his recent let- 
ter to the Secretary. 

The first section of the act of March 3d, 
1883, declares ‘‘ that the taxes herein speci- 
fied, imposed by the law now in power, be, 
and the same are, hereby repealed as here- 
jnafter provided—namely, on capital and 
deposi : of banks, bankers, and national 
banki 2 associations, except such taxes as 
ave now due and payable,” etc. No par- 
tic. r time is expressly specified when this 
re) «l shall take effect; and hence the aet 
b: ne operative and took effect from the 
d.: ofits passage. This principle of con- 

iction applies to all laws unless they 
o ‘xerwise declare. The only exception 
which the act made was that of ‘‘ such taxes 
as are now due and payable”; that is to say, 
due and payable at the time of the passage 
of the act. These taxes, but no others, are 
excepted from the repealing provision of 
the act. 

Section 5,215 of the Revised Statutes 
fixed the rate at which national banks 
should be taxed on their capital and 
deposits and made the tsx payable on the 
ist of July and January in each year, for 
the preceding six months. The tax was 


| due and seninal on each of these days, and 
not before. The tax, which had gradually 
| accrued for the six months previous to the 
first of last January, became due and paya- 
ble on that day; and, if not paid when the 
repealing act was passed, was then due 
and payable, and of course, by the express 
terms of the act, was not included in the 
repeal. But the taxes that had accrued 
between the 1st of January, 1883, and the 
3d of March, 1883, when the act was 
passed, were not ‘‘ due and payable” at the 
latter date, and, hence, were not included 
in the exception to the repealing provision 
of the act, but were included in the repeal. 
| This is the construction we placed upon 
the law when the question was first raised; 
and this isthe construction which Attorney- 
General Brewster adopts. 

The same method of reasoning applies 
with equal force to other banks than na- 
tional, on whose capital and deposits the 
Government had hitherto imposed a tax. 
The time of the last payment of the tax by 
these banks was the 1st of last December; 
and when the repealing act was passed the 
next tax, under the law as it stood, had not 
become ‘‘due and payable.” The repeal 
consequently covered this tax from Decem- 
ber Ist, 1882, to the date of the passage of 
the act, just as it did the tax on national 
banks from January Ist, 1883, to March 
3d, 1888. It is not to be supposed that 
Congress intended to make any distinction 
between the two classes of banks as to the 
scope and effect of the repealing provision. 

The Government has decided to follow 
the opinion of the Attorney-General on this 
subject; and hence the banks, whether 
state or national, will not be called upon to 
pay any more Federal taxes on their capital 
or their deposits. This is a measure of 
simple justice to banks which, though at 
last secured, has been long delayed. 


ow 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 


Tne New York Chamber of Commerce, 
in their annual report, which has just made 
its appearance, speak as follows in regard 
to the silver question: 


“It would be difficult to find in the annals of 
financial legislation a more peculiar: and unfor- 
tunate act than that part of the law passed in 
February, 1878, compelling the purchase of sil- 
ver bullion by the United States Treasury, and 
its coinage by the mints in silver dollars of 4121 
grains standard weight at the rate of $2,000,000 
monthly. In the first place, it took no account 
of the increased production of silver, the di- 
minishing production of gold, and the conse- 
quent rapid divergence of silver from standard 
value; in the second, of the well-known fact 
that no country has succeeded in maintaining as 
large a silver coin as the dollar in extensive cir- 
culation ; and, thirdly, its failure, by concom- 
itant legislation, to make a place for silver in the 
circulating medium by the withdrawal of bills 
under five dollars, both from the national bank 
circulation and the Government issues. 

“The general arguments were carefully set 
forth in the memorial adopted by the Chamber. 
The practical argument needs no demonstration. 
On the 30th of September, 1878, there were in 
the United States Treasury, in round numbers, 
twelve millions of standard dollars; on the 31st 
of October, 1882, there were ninety-three mil- 
lions, Congress showed its power to legislate 
this amount of silver into the Treasury ; but it has 
shown no financial ability to legislate it out of 
the Treasury into circulation. So long as there 
is no searcity of legal-tenders, either of the true 
substance, gold, or of its paper equivalent, either 
in fact or in law, it may be accepted as a certainty 
that no substance which requires a horse and 

cart to effect its legal tender, in even mode ‘rate 
sums, will ever be in special favor.’ 

The views here expressed by the New 
York Chamber of Commerce accord with 
those of all sensible financiers. Take the 
general practical sense of the business com- 
munity as a test on the subject, and there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that the Silver 
Law of 1878 was a huge blunder at the time 
of its enactment, and that the continuance 
of the law is only a continuance of the 
blunder. Who wants the silver dollars for 
use? Nobody. This coin is so bulky and 
ineonvenient in actual use that nobody 
wants it. Though called ‘the dollar of the 
fathers” only about eight millions of such 
dollars had been coined from the com- 
meneement of the Government down to 
1878, when the Silver Law was enacted. 
This single fact abundantly demonstrates 
the unpopularity of the coin. Even the 
most ranrpaat silver men prefer not to take 





their pay in silver dollars. 





The whole cpiatinni has been a total 
failure, except to demonstrate its stupend- 
ous folly. It has not enhanced the price of 
silver, or led to any agreement among the 
nations of the earth in respect to the coin- 
age of silver. It has supplied no currency 
want which the people felt and for which 
it was an appropriate remedy. It has sim- 
ply piled up hundreds of tons of useless 
silver in the Treasury of the United States. 
If the folly be continued, the time will at 
length come when it will sink all the values 
of the country to the silver standard of com- 
putation, and when, by _alaw as sure as 
that of gravitation, gold will leave the 
United States and silver become the prac- 
tical standard of value. 


- — 


FIGURES OF THE GREAT BRIDGE. 





WE give as follows the figures in relation 
to the New York and Brooklyn East River 
Bridge, that has just been opened for pub- 
lic use : 

Length of the main span by four cables, 
from tower to tower, 1,595 feet and 6 
inches. 

Length of the New York approach, 1,5624 
feet; and of Brooklyn approach, 971 feet. 

Weight of anchorages, about 60,000 tons 
each. 

Weight of anchor plates to which the 
cables are attached, 23 tons each. 

Size of the towers at high-water mark, 
140 by 59 feet; and at the top, 136 by 53 
feet. 

Hight of the towers above high-water 
mark, 2714 feet. 

Cubic yards of masonry in the New York 
tower, 46,945; and in the Brooklyn tower, 
38,214. 

Hight of the main span in the middle of 
the river, 1353 feet. 

Length of each cable, 3,578 feet. 

Total length of wire used in our cables, 
14,000 miles. 

Length of wrapping wire, 243 miles. 

Weight of four cables, 3,588 tons. 

Strength of each cable, 12,200 tons. 

Greatest weight that can come on one 
cable, 3,000 tons. 

Total length of bridge, 5,989 feet. 

Weight of the whole suspended super- 
structure, 6,740 tons. 

These figures outstrip any other bridge 
figures that the world has ever seen. They 
are marvelous, and the great reality which 
they embody is one of the most conspicu- 
ous marvels of the nineteenth century. 
The genius of Mr. John A. Roebling, who 
conceived the plan, and died from an acci- 
dent on the 22d of July, 1869, and the ge- 
nius of the son, who took his father’s place 
and carried the plan into execution on an 
enlarged scale, will live in the memory of 
mankind for long ages to come. 
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SANDWICH ISLAND COINS. 


Tue King of the Sandwich Islands has 
made up his mind to adopt the silver coins 
of the United States as the silver currency 
of these islands. Having no mints to pro- 
duce the coinage, he has entered into an 
arrangement with this Government to fur- 
nish the coins, which, in size, weight, and 
fineness are to be the equivalent of our dol- 
lars, half-dollars,quarter-dollars, and dimes, 
with hisimage and superscription stamped 
thereon. The coins are to be struck at the 
Philadelphia Mint. The Government of the 
United States does the work for the King of 
the Sandwich Islands simply as an accom- 
modation and at his urgent request. This is 
rather unusual business for the Govern- 
ment; but we see no serious objection to it, 
provided the expense thereof is paid by the 
Sandwich Island Government. 

The enterprise will dispose of a small 
amount of our silver, and this will be better 
than to coin silver dollars for use in this 
country where they are not wanted for any 
practical purpose. There will also be some 
convenience to both counties in having their 
silver coinage of the same denominations 
and value. So far as it goes, it is equivalent 
to a system of international coinage. If the 
commercial nations would agree to a sys- 
tem of coinage by which their coins, what- 
ever might be their names in the respective 
countries, should be assimilated in bulk, 
weight, and fineness, and, hesee, in 
value, the exchanges of the wofid would be 
greatly facilitated. We believe that, ulti- 





mately, the ‘saad common-sense of the 
nations, in the light of its great convenience 
will bring about this desirable change. The 
civilized world is agreed as to what shall 
constitute money. Why not also be agreed 
as to the weight and fineness of this money 
when cast into the form of coins ? , 


oe 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Money continues in abundance upon the 
market, with very little demand even at the 
low rates which now rule the majority of 
transactions, and the prospects of the fu- 
ture promise that the existing plethoric 
condition of financial matters is likely to 
lest for some time. With the imports of 
gold and silver increasing and the distribu- 
tion of 12 or 15 millions of dollars by the 
U.S. Treasury on June Ist, for the pay- 
ment of pensions and the large amounts of 
money received from the various centers in 
the interior of the country there is 
good basis for such  prognostications. 
The lack of speculation, and_ the 
apparent determination of the consum- 
er to confine dealings to actual wants, with 
the efforts put forth in the business com- 
munity to work off present supplies before 
incurring fresh obligations, has had much 
to do with bringing about the encouraging 
anticipations that are now looked forward 
to. The rates throughout the week have 
been exceedingly low, being from 2 to 3 
per cent. on call, and 1to 2 per cent. on 
Governments. Time loans were offered at 
2and 4 per cent. Prime mercantile dis- 
counts were quoted at 4$@5 per cent. for 
double names and 5@5$ per cent. on sin- 
gle names. All the domestic exchanges 
are now in favor of this center, and the re- 
ceipts from the interior continue largely in 
excess of the shipments. 

Bank Srocxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 

















“" Ais. Bil. Asked, 
America......... 168 Marine....... . 0 — 
American E Mechanics’.......149  — 
Butch’s & Drov 8. oH Mercantile ...... 15 - 
proaaway .. 262 Merchants’.. oa ~ ts 138 

eee. ‘ 185 M ~~ wed Ex. a - 
Som rece . 156 Ma _ 
Corn Exe hange. 160 M ech’s & Trad've. i - 
Che; mic: 2,001 M seagemnen : 
New ¥¢ rk. ue 
Ni 
N 
N 
Ne 
Oo 


Le 
Seventh Ward. . 
State of NewY’ rk. i i440 





rei eke tveimreseresy1i tet 


are ; 
‘Unit'd States Nat. va 1 
|Wall St. Nat’L... lus4y — 





Leather —e 158 
Manhattan.. 15) 


oo 


Stock Marxet.--The ditties of the 
stock market have been dull and irregular, 
with bearish tendencies and prices gener- 
ally lower. The announcement of the re- 
tirement of some of the larger operators was 
relied upon to help revive the speculative 
fever, but it has utterly failed to secure the 
desired result, and the outsiders still avoid 
all the tempting attractions that are pre- 
sented to allure them, as there is no lack of 
those still present upon the market who can 
take the places of those who have retired 
and still make speculation as dangerous to 
the uninitiated as ever. Outside speculators, 
it is noticed, are giving more attention to the 
various other channels for operating thean 
heretofore, and many are now operating in 
petroleum and other products, which, by 
their frequent and sometimes wide fluctua- 
tions, are thought to afford better oppor- 
tunities for the acquirement of large profits. 
Toward the close of the week there were 
a few spurts of strength which were due 
partly to realizing purchases and partly to 
manipulation. The sales at the Board for 
the week amounted to 1,812,960 shares, of 
which the following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations: 


High Low May 
Sales, est. est. Mth. 


Adams Express.................. 100 128% 128% 128% 
American Express. coreence, a Ou 9% 
Alton and Terre Haute......... 1,714 74% 70 7 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf...... 0 8 93 % 
Atch., T. & 8. Fe... ere >| hh.» 3) 
Am. Tel. and ©.Co............. 8 @7 67 67 
Boat. Air Line, pf... aieaiee 17% &% 83 8 
ee 8) errr 121 8&8 s2 82 
Canada Southern.............-.. 12400 654 634 Gs 
Canada Pacific.... covecceee 5216 61% GO GLK 
Central Pacific. ............ «+e 77,246 75% Ti 78% 


Chi., St. L., and N.O 2 8&1 sil 








CsGeG: aa L. .......0 700 6% 6B 69, 
Ches, and Ohio....... 1,400 197% 19% 193g 
Ches. atid Obio ist pf 427 °0« 2s 30 
Ches: and Ohio 2d pf 25 as 6233 
C., ., and L. ©...... ~ B00 46 4565 CO 
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Chicago and Alton.......... 715 133 «1823 188 
C., St. L. and Pitts.. . sb 2 » «6 
C., St. L, and P., pf. Seebecceecece 1,005 87 57 57 
Chicago and N, W.......... 78,470 131 128%, 180%, 
Chicago and N, W., pf .. 3,725 14949 146% 149 
Chicago, M., and St. P.......... 143,200 103 10075 102%, 
Chi., M., and St. P., pf 1,426 120 lily 120 
Cin., S. and Clev. wo 38 38 
Cleveland & Pitts............2.. 133 138 135 133 
Col. and Granville, pf. 30 «6 Gy 6h 
CL so UBC By 
Delaware, L., and West. 358,957 1245; 122 143, 
Delaware and Hudson 7,618 110%, 108%, 1M, 
Delaward and Hudson, x. d 670 Wey 17, 16 
Denver and Rio Grande so,llo 47% 46 474 
Du. and B. Clty......ccccecersse . Wo 8 #2 2 
East Tennessee. .... 2.825 lu 9 9 
East Tennessee, pf...... 21,900 1875 183, 
Green Bay ; OU a, s oy 
Hanover and St. Jo., pf.. 414 % My 
Honmestake Min 20 «LY «6 15 
Houston and Texas............- 200 «72 ily Tis 
Minois Central 2,400 143 141% 142% 
Ind., Bloom., and W...... 1,900 873% 263% 27% 
Lae Bees. .....ccceessccece . 73,019 19's Wig 10H 
Lake Erie and Western. . 60 27% (6 27} 
Louisville and Nashville...... . W910 49°55 475% 49% 
Long Island 820 «BG OTG 
Manhattan 20 «43% B4g «4B 
Manhattan, b.. lw 2 2 22 
Memphis and Charleston...... l,luo 43 40 2 
Mil. and L. Shore, pref 300° 434g «42 434 
Metropolitan 700 BB Koby 
Michigan Central............ -142,020 934 Gi 98%, 
Mobile and Ohio..............-. 66 «id eC 1836 
Minn. and St. Louis....... 300 2645 2, Bw 
Minn. and St. Louis, pref. ited 1,633 55 53 5A 
Mutual Union Tel.......... 60 194g 193 
Mo., Kan., and Texas. ... 23,840 29% 273g Wh 
Missouri Pacific. neh nie 15,195 103 10134 10274 
Nashville, C., and St. L. ; 100 5A iA iA 
ie Be ttincsiaceds sudsne 65,341 794, 765, 19 
5 eee 45,811 124% 12044 122% 
N. Y., Lack & W... 15589 *a a) 
B.Y. ané &.. &...... 400 Ay BAG BAK 
N.Y. and T. Land Co.. 9 % w 96 
N. Y., Sus., and W... wio7 6s 7 
& eS 5 ee 200 «0 Qu 20 
> ee Sh eee 46,620 265, SH © 8574 
B. Fide Be BE Wc OE. co c00 cee 300 793% #79 79 
Bi. Fig as BEE Di vitictctiweses . 8,750 265g 2% 257; 
| & se | ere 413 «oil 1035 107% 
N. Y. C. and St. L., pref..... 800 23% 23 233, 
Norfolk and West., pref.... 2,800 41% 39% 41h 
Northern Pacitic. we . 61,395 SOW 485, Bw 
Northern Pacific, pref. con - 36,058 875g HS a3 
Ohio and Mississippi...... P 500 234 8 3 
Ohio and Miss. pf............... 150 105‘, 105’, 105), 
Oregon Imp. Co 10) 78 74 78 
Oregon Trans...... 46,319 833, 807% 274 
Ovegon Shore L........:..scccee. 2% Wy We Wh 
Oregon R. and Nay.............. 450 138 138 «138 
ee - 2,712 Wy 10% 075 
| Se 4235 4135 424g 
Phil. and Readinug............... 535, Bly 527% 
eS eS ee 200 182%% 1313¢ 1314y 
Pee COP..cscssccsce -- 1,250 127% 1264 127% 
Peoria, Dec.,and E.. 94 16% 19 
Quicksilver........ 8 8 * 
Rochester and Pittsburg... . 14,385 21 1835 21 
I siiivas dixnsacsnenwece 3,062 1233, 121% 122% 
Rich. and Dan........ iankinwe 1,600 617, 60 61 
RIE We Bone cnccnsssecsccse 2,500 3634 35 3634 
Rich. and Alle... Sie Societe ll 
Wes i intintdestihecesesees 39 
Stand. Mining........cceccccscce 6 
South Carolina 27 
kt x 
oe 8 Se ere 53 bg 
St. L. and S. F. ist pf.. 969 
St. P., M., and M....... 121 
St. P. and Omaha.. 45 
St. P. and Omaha, pref. 104 
Texas and Pacific 3675 
Union Pacific................ ; «OB 
United States Express .. 358 GY 60 604; 
Wab., St. L.,and P.............. 10,450 2% %lw 27, 
W., St. L.,and P., pref...... 38,185 427, 414, 42 
Wells-Fargo Ex.. ; 60 15 14 = 1% 
Western U. Tel. - 24,370 824 BIg 8239 


U. 8. enh pterer for Govern- 
ment Bonds was quiet, 
and asmall demand. Extended 5s declined 
3, 4s 3, 44s and 8s each }. The 
quotations were as follows: 


with prices weak 


closing 


‘ Bid, Asked.! Bid. Asked 
5a, "Bl,con. at.5%,, lu244 ' Currency 68, '%. ..127 
1i0 “Mi,reg....112 2% | Currency 6s, 96. ..125 
4198, 1891, coup...113%s tis Currency 68, °97. ..129 
4s, 1907, Te --I® = L194 Currency 68, °98. 130 
48,197, coup... 119-1194, C urrency 6s, "9. ..151 
Three perce nts. 108%, 1035, 


Raitroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
fairly active and strong. The features were 
Atlantic & Pacific Incomes, which, on large 
transactions, advanced 2% per cent. to 333, 
and Texas & Pacific Lend Grant Incomes, 
which, on a large business, advanced 3 per 
cent. to 65. The other important changes 
were an advance of 2 per cent. in Jersey 
Central Incomes, to 93; 2 per cent. in North 
Missouri Firsts, to 122; 1} in Louisville & 
Nashville General Mortgage 6s, to 93; 1} in 
Milwaukee & Northern Firsts, to 99, and 1 
per cent. in Minnesota & St. 
to 121}. 

BANK STATEMENT.—The statement of the 
associated banks is again a very favorable 
exhibit. The changes in the average show 
a gain in specie of $2,267,900, and in legal 
tenders of $1,783,200; a contraction in loans 
of $1,546,500, and increase in deposits of 
2,537,300; and a decrease in circulation of | 
$156,700. The movement for the week re- 
sults in a gain surplus reserve of 83,416,775, 
and the banks now hold $9,177,400 in ex- 
cesss of the legal requirements. The fol- 
lowing table gives figures in detail: 


Louis Firsts, 


Legal Net 
Banks. Loans, Specie. Tenders. Deposits 
New York. . $8,925,000 $598,000 88,265,000 
Manhattan. 7,302,000 1,019,000 886,000 6,157,000 
Merchants’. 7,200,100 1,001,490 608,900 6,197,700 
Mechanics’. 7,481,000 806,000 768,000 6,208,000 





























Union 4,162,200 = 1,911,600 350,000 3,919,9u0 
America 9,806,900 1,282,800 490,400 7,174,000 
Phenix 3,310,000 598,0u0 157,500 3,001,000 
Ga itsscece 7,677,400 = 4,187,000 316,000 9,758,300 
Trad’sm’n's 3,001,100 340,400 110,600 1,784, 400 
Fulton...... 1,721,200 206,700 100,300 1,233,800 
Chemical... 12,888,400 3,958,900 657,500 14,256,600 
Mer. Exch.. 8,205,800 515,100 436,100 2,961,700 
Gallatin 4,447,400 555,100 156,800 2,490,6.0 
B'tch & Dro. 1,869,500 467,900 81,900 1,813,900 
M'chs.&Tra. 871,000 181,000 90,000 938,000 
Greenwich.. 1,013,400 31,500 149,500 980,000 
Lea. Manuf. 4%,32°,00 36u,200 287,200 2,572,200 

| Sev'nth W'd = 1,130,100 229,100 130,500 1,183,900 
St’te of N.Y. 4,147,000 407,400 158,300 8,887,900 
Am. Ex..... 12,043,000 1,498,000 1,125,000 10,006.00 

| Commerce.. 14,597,000 4,887,100 1,082,400 11,619,200 
Broadway... 5.716.400 865,100 162,090 4,251 900 
Mercantile.. 6,28),400 1,230,100 461,100 6,281,400 
Partfc...... 295,200 300,800 2,450,700 
Republic.... 5.150 “820 2,930,000 

| Chatham.... 498.700 450 1 8,705,700 
| People's. L 398,100 000 114,30 1,674,300 
| N. America. 2,839,200 »,%70,000 208,00 2,757,800 
| Hanover 9,309,500 1,874,400 7580.0 10,223,500 
| Irving...... 3,100,300 896,400 385 600 2,927,100 
| Metropol’n. 12,506,000 2,157,000 781,000 9,818,000 
| Citizene’ . 2,425,600 461,300 228,000 2,631,500 
| Nassau 248,900 167,000 2,586,400 
| Market. 2,812, 10 5 107 300 2.394, 800 
St. Nicholas 2,444,000 5 35,600 2,016,000 
Shoe & Lea. 2,735,000 54.000 240 000 3,285,000 
Corp Exch. 4,609,200 570,700 203,000 3,654,800 
| Continent’). 5,594,100 1,409,500 297,200 6,274,900 
Oriental 2,145,600 129,700 $10,900 2,100,200 
Marine 3,080,000 7¢8,000 8,653,0u0 
Imp. & Tra. 14,701,7W 4,567, 1luU a 20,600,300 
Park ... 16,851,000 4,032,700 1,329,500 20,736,300 
Wal) St.Nat. 1,609,100 266,400 119,300 1,554,500 
North River 1,491,000 14,000 262,000 1,500,000 
East River.. 1,155,600 73,500 137,400 928,400 
Fourth Nat. 15,562,000 4,000,000 995,000 16,475,000 
Central Nat. 916,000 1,385,000 %, 461,000 
Second Nat. 3, 582,000 435,000 4,071,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,694,000 1,241,200 651,300 £953,600 

| First Nat'l. 14,601,000 3,209,900 615,40 15,229,000 
Third Nat.. 5,268,0u0 716,600 664,300 5,578,000 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,404,900 198, Luu 144,400 1,150,500 
Bowery 1,#75,200 211,400 233,400 1,861,600 
N.Y.County 1,552,700 18, lov 545,300 1,982, 100 
Ger.-Amer... 2,578,500 285,200 93,300 2,195,700 
Chase .-» 4,603,700 1,046,700 Sa2,600 5,704,800 
Fifth Ave... 2,100,800 465,100 109,200 2,216,900 
German Ex. 1,668,700 4,000 222,000 1,902,500 
Germania... 1,791,000 86,100 173,600 1,891,100 
U.S. Nat’l.. 5,062,410 11%, 400 235. 5,525,000 
Lincoln N’l. 1,256,000 181,600 148,700 1,330,400 
Garfield Nat 841,700 31,600 147,500 700,400 
Total.. 316,241, 500 Be2, 426,500 $28, 758,300 $304,630, 800 

Dec. Inc. Ine. 


Camparisons #1,546,500 2,267,900 $1,7& 
Ciearings for the week ending May 19th... 





do. do. do. May 26th. . 687,157,850 42 
Balances tor the week ending May 19th... 31,924,781 @1 
do. do. do. May 26th... 27,203,111 30 
Foreign Excnance.—The foreign ex- 


change market has been dull. In the earlier 
pert of the week the greater ease of the 
money market here as compared with that 
of London, a good demand to remit against 
incoming securities, and a scarcity of com- 
mercial bills consequent on the small ex- 
ports, caused an advance in the nominal 
asking quotations of one cent. On Thurs- 
day, there was a decline of 3 
cent., the rates at the close being $4.85 for 
60-day bills and $4.88} for demand. Act- 
ual business was done at concessions of } 
to 1 cent from the posted figures. 
Frivanciat Items.—Ratifications of a con- 
vention for the exchange of money 


however, 


orders 
between the United States and Portugal, to 
go into effect July 1st, 1883, were last week 
exchanged by Postmaster-General Gresham 
and Viscount Das Nogueiras, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary, and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
Portugal to the United States. 

The savings to the banks by the decision 
ofthe Attorney-General Brewster that no 
taxes are due since January 
mated at $3,000, aa 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, and France, 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


‘Burnham, Trevett& Mattis, 


| CHAMPAIGN, ILL. ge 1861. 

BRANCH _ 5 BEATRICE, NEBRASKA, 

OFFICES: / HU RON bakora 

Dealers in FARM MORTGAGES. Acounty, TOWN 
and SCHOOL E BONDS. 

a w Send for descriptive lists and references. 


PER CENT. NET. 


Money loaned on Minneapolis real estate wit’ 
absolute gocurity, Refer to Burdett, Young & 
. Northwestern National Bank, 


RALK 0 FF & HASTINGS, Minnespolis, Minn. 


‘SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


Ist last, is esti- 














FOR SALE. 


2300 CHEAP FARMS IN THE SHENANDOAH VAL- 
LEY, FAMOUS FOR HEALTHFULNESS AND PRO- 
DUCTIVENESS. 80,000 ACRES CHOICE COAL AND 


| TIMBER LANDS IN WEST VIRGINIA AT $5 TO @60 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| hi 


| 
| 


| here 








| delays in invest 


| whom I have been ma 





PER ACRE. 

HOUSES AND LOTS ON EASY TERMS. 1} DRY 
GOODS STORE,1 GROCERY STORE,1 PRINTING 
OFFICE COMPLETE—* REPUBLICAN”—EDITOR 


| DECEASED. FOR EXCHANGE 2 GOOD TOWN 
| PROPERTIES FOR WESTERN LANDS. For Circulars, 


giving Description, Location, Price, ete. Address 


J. HH. BRISTOR, Martinsburg, W. Va. 


The Texas Loan Agency 


LEADS THE VAN! 
NETS INVESTORS THE prog a RATES! 
GU Apast as ALLI 
NINE PER ¢ ANT ‘OR ONE-YEA tf bua 
sHT TPER CENT. FOR FIVE-YE At LOANS. 
auseue semi-annually. All. loans payable in New 
York City and secured by first Hens on real estate. 
wits cound Snenciel ~ 8. 
Bankers, 10 Old Slip, 


PM LAON 
ES, tH ‘Pear! St., Boston. 
food for cireu +4, 
EXAS LOAN AGENC Y, CORSICANA, TEXAS. 


DAKOTA. 


The most certain, safe, and quick place in America of 
making money in town lots is in the new town of 
Oriska, Barnes County. It is on Northern Pacific 
R.R., at crossing of C. N. W., now being built. Orieka 
is in the famous Red River wheat bel Splendid 
point for live merchants; mechanics in ra at demand, 
wares for One hundred builaings will be added to 
the town this season. Town is but few months old, pow 
as bank, elevator, school-house, live newspaper, 
telegraph, express office, etc. Needs a roller flour 
mulf and hotel; the right men will get good bonus for 
building them. Six bankers have already invested 

in town lots,which are extoemeny low, ranwing 
from fifteen te two hundred dollars eac References, 
ates, Reed & Cooley, New York; Hide and Leather 
National Bank, Chicago, and First National Banks of 
Fargo and Grand Forks, Dakota. Correspondence 
sclicited. Addre: 


PERKINS, "ROBBINS & CO., Bankers, 
ORISKA, Dakota. 
N. TYNER, Faroo, Dakota. 


No Risk; »*" Solid 10 per Cen 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 


Can Handle Sums UCarge or Small. 


Sclid as English Corsols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central Illinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville Ill. 
0/ HE 


terest ape principal | pe sasable in 
New York E mane anc ected and 
sent to you free f com: Fret ygoney 
loaner ?, the vall sey, GHT YEARS 
INTHE EL BUSINESS. Feomteah os uaint. 
ance with men, lands, — values. Have never had to 
foreclose a mortwae on a Red River Valley farm. No 
neg. Loans 


AS SAFE AS U. 8. BONDS 


and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES AS MUCH. I 
am known and recommended and endorsed by leading 
business men and « derey men, East and West—men for 

ing these investments for years 


orN. 


by Opes 
groved ED E ik vit 


Secured 


past. Among my 


REFERENCES 


are such names as: 
: , D.D., Hartford, Conn 
M. E. Gates, Ph. Ds LL.D., Pres’t Rutgers College, New 
Brunewick 

Importers’ and a ers’ National Beak. New York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Mir 
Franklin Falls Savings Bank, Franklin Falls, N.H 
The Congrevationaliat, Boston. 
THE INDEPENDENT, New York 

All are pleased with my investments. Send for fuller 
information and circular. Remit by —. York or 
Boston Drafts, payable to my order. Add 


E. P. GATES, 


Pres. Merchants’ Bank, 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will dowell to write a pe erates the old Banking 


HOW ES s” COMPANY, 


11 ws i ne oe T nee, pORK 
HOWES & 
This penne | cumeie a gebe 
business, with very la ex 
Interest allowed on epost 
jemand. 


~~ AMERICAN: 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and? NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP TA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
cuspaane and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rall 
road Companies having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotisted. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 


and oot C — orauons. 
WILL THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION 3 Miailnoad Companies and other Corpora 


tions whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 
Trustees. 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into Interest-paying investmenta. 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President, 
WK. P. WATSON, ok, hone Treas. 


Mention this paper. 


rience. 
at4 per cent., payable 
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Commercial 
THE COUPON DEFALCATION. 


We referred last week to the report of 
Comptroller Campbell, by which it appeared 
that the amount of Carroll's defalcation, the 
dead coupon clerk, was $148,000 in round 
numbers. The Commissioners of Accounts 
last week handed their report to Mayor 
Edson, having examined the same question ; 
and, according to their report, the figures 
which represent this fraud upon the City 
Treasury are as follows: 





Years, Amount, 
EN Gouden spc oascctuccstosooncsysesuatveaneenaneen $10,989 00 
1840... 

1381 

ee 





This is more than $20,000 in excess of the 
amount reported by Mr. Campbell, and 
shows that the robbery, being undetected, 
increased every year to the time of Carroll's 
death. If he had not happened to die, there 
is no certainty that the robbery would not 
have been in full blast even to the present 
time. Itis a disgrace to the comptroller’s 
office, without attributing any fraud to the 
head thereof, that such a robbery could 
have been continued for more than three 
years, increasing every year in its amount, 
and not be discovered until the principal 


if not sole actor is in his grave. Jf the 
proper examinations had been made, as 


required by law, no such robbery could have 
been perpetrated for so long a time and to 
such amounts, without being discovered. 
There was no serious difficulty in assertain- 
ing whether the coupons that had been paid 
by the city were properly cancelled and ac- 
counted for in the books of the comptrol- 
ler’s office. If any were paid but not can- 
celled, and then stolen by Carroll and sold 
and presented for a second payment and 
actually paid, proper and timely inquiry 
would have disclosed this fact long before 
the #169,460 or #148,000. 
Gross negligence is the mildest judgment 
that can be rendered in respect to the man- 
agement of the comptroller's office. 

The Commissioners of Accounts, more- 
over, differ from Comptroller Campbell in 
another respect, they express the 
opinion that Carroll must have had allies in 
the officers who were associated with him 
in the fraud and shared with him in the 
spoils. This seems very probable. It is 
difficult to account for the success of the 
fraud, except on this supposition. We en- 
tirely agree with The Tribune, of this city, 
in the opinion that steps ought to be prompt- 
ly taken for the most searching investiga- 
tion of this fraud, not only to ascertain the 
amount of the embezzlement, but to detect 
the other parties, if there were any, who 
were associated with Carroll, and bring 
them to justice. 


sum reached 


since 


an 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue interest which was felt in the festivi- 
ties of the formal opening of the great 
bridge, has tended to decrease the volume 
of business of the dry goods market during 
the past week, sothat there is nothing new 
orimportant to notice. ‘The same conserva- 
tive influence, which has been so con- 
spicuousin the dealings of the trade 
throughout the season, stillcontinues; but 
the shrinkage of prices has been less 
marked. There is no disposition to antici- 
pate prospective wants, and.everything in- 
dicates the desire to go ahead slowly. The 
general cordition of the business interesta 


of the country gives encouraging 
evidences of future prosperity, Still 
merchants are disposed to wait for 


the demand rather than anticipate it, and 
feel their way into the coming season in- 
stead of making the liberal preparations of 
the past, which, to many resulted in loss 
and émbarrassment. The market is in a 
much better condition than it was a year 
ago, although it is dull; but, with the com- 
mencement of June, it is fair to presume 
an active movement may be expected in the 
various staples and seasonable fabrics. The 
retail trade has been good in certain goods 
and their stocks have been reduced much 
earlier than heretofore, so that reassort- 
ment orders are continually being received 
by the jobbers. In the later dealings of the 


week there was some increase in the de- 
mand, owing to the presence of a number 
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ef buyers for the near-by trade. There is 
more inquiry for certain Fall fabrics by 
package buyers, who contemplate shipping 
by cheap water routes in order to econo- 
mize freights; but operations in this con- 
nection have thus far been mainly restricted 
to a few of the largest Western and South- 
western jobbers. 

Corton Goops.—There was a slightly im- 
proved demand for small parcels of plain 
and colored cottons; but few large trans- 
actions were reported in any particular 


class of goods anil the main features 


of the market are unchanged. Cotton flan- 
nels are meeting with a good deal of atten- 
tion, and agents are booking a fair number 
of orders for future del'very. Brown goods 
are in irregular de d, and bleached 
shirtings are mostly qv hut wide sheet- 
ings are moving steadily ai! in fair quan- 
tities. 

Print CLotus have been quiet in demand 
and prices are in a measure nominal (owing 
to the absence of transactions) at 8 11-16e. 
less $ per cent. for 64x64 and 8c. for 
56x60s. 

Prints. 
*off-style” fancies at relatively low figures, 
and agents experienced a light hand-to- 
mouth demand for the newest and most 
tasteful fancies at regular prices; but the 


There was a freer movement in 


market for fancy prints was very quiet 
upon the whole. The jobbing trade was 
fair for the time of year, but less active than 
the previous week. Stocks of both fancy 
and shirting prints are exceedingly light in 
first hands, and the production of the 
former has been discontinued (as far as 
light work is concerned) save in exceptional 
cases, 

GINGHAMS have been mostly quiet, as re- 
gards new business; but special styles are 
moving steadily on account of back orders. 
The jobbing trade, though less active, is 
very fair for this advanced stage of the 
season. 

Dress Goops have been in light and ir- 
regular demand, with most relative activity 
in nuns’ veilings, cashmeres, lace brocades 
and buntings, shepherd plaids, and change- 
able effects, which were distributed in 
small lots. 


WooLen Goops.—There is nothing in the 
character of the demand in the market for 
woolen goods which would indicate any 
probability that the production would be 
overtaken by the future wants of clothiers, 
or that adaitional mills would have to be 
built in order to supply the demand. The 
market is tame throughout, though there 
are a few out-of-town buyers looking 
around; but no transactions of importanee 
have been reported. 

Hostery AND Unperwear.—The condi- 
tion of the trade in hosiery is unchanged, 
though the indications are favorable to 
business as the season advances. In under- 
wear there appears to be a little more 
doing, especially in the heavier weights. 

Carpets.-—The carpet trade was rather 
quiet, except as regards the production of 
afew popular makes. Manufacturers have 
not made any changes in quotations, as, 
through the stoppage of mills, there is no 
general accumulation of stocks. Jobbers 
and retailers had a good business during 
the week, and, at the same time, some con- 
cessions in prices were made in accordance 
with «t ocks in their hands. 


FOREIGN GOODs#. 

The market for foreign goods sympa- 
thizes with general trade, and was very 
quiet, although there has been a fair amount 
of orders for reassortments from retailers. 
It is the general impression among import- 
ers that there will be no more business of 
any consequence this season as to the prin- 
cipal articles of imported merchandise. In 
some lines of hosiery, in fancy styles and 
novelties, particularly in silk and thread 
mitts and afew other knit articles which 
are classéd with hosiery, trade is very 
active, as it is ‘also in velvet ribbons and 
velvet piece goods. The demand for light 
Summer fabrics is moderate, being mostly 
confined to a few silk and velvet grena- 
dines and to lawns. Cotton fabrics are 
sold to some extent; but prices are very 
much off. The imports of dry goods at 
this port for the past week, and since Janu- 
ary ist, 1883, compare as follows with the 
same period of the past year. 











[May 31, 1883, 








For the week 1883. 1882. CORSET JEANS, 

Entered at the port........... $1,222,794 $1,651,940 | Amory ........ —@ 7 \Kearsarge sat..—@ 83¢ | 
Thrown on the market....... 1,091,072 1,771,984 | An droscoggmn Laconia....... —@ 78 
Since Jan, 1st. eae —@ 84% Lawrence...... —@— 
Entered at the port.......... 53,020,444 58,135,677 | Canoe River...—@ 64 Naumkeag sat..—@ 8l¢ 
Thrown on the market...... 51,560,714 58,236,527 | Clarendon... -+~@ 6% Pepperell blea,.—@ 84 

| Indian Orchard, Rockport... --@ 734 
Imported,,..—@ 6% 

WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. eoaen, : 
Albion......... @ 5'¢ Manchester....—@ 614 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY | American. ..... @6 Merrimack, D..—@ 64 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. Allen’s fancy..—@ 6 (Mallory........—@ 6) 

Arnoid’s........—@ 6}; Oriental....... —@ 6 

Monpay EveninG, May #ht.13. | Cocheco.... ... @ 63; Pacific......... @ 6} 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Androscoggin ° Langdon GB. ..36 11 
“ { 





4..36 834 Lonsdale 3 8g 
= 6-4 17% * Cambric 36 12 
Alle ndale rey 6-4 16'4 Maxonville.....36 94, 
neon 7-4 20 |Nashua, E.....36 94 
are 8-4 221 “ P.....42 ll‘ 
Avondale ...... 360 8k | sé W....45 12! 
Ballou & Son .36 734 Newmarket, F..36 


- 09 6 'N, Y. Mills..... 36 «12 
Bay Mills......36 91¢| “ Wt'r'Twist 36 12!¢ 
Bellows Falls..35 10!,° * --- 54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 7% “* --- 6-4 1714 
Boott, R na aetinn 27 =5%| “* -...8-4 25 
..-.++.36 7 Pepperell ...6-4 17 
“ AGC... 36 5 os cocet-& 31 
Cabot.........7-8 614 ‘ 84 23 
sencescet 44 ' = 9-4 26 
eS: 9-3 10! “ 10-4 281, 
*. ceauensel 64 11} . .--114 33 
rn 27 4 |Pequot.... ...56-4 16 
Clinton, Al....36 9 Te le 
Dauntless......36 5}: 4 'Standard. . 366=«@ 
Dwight, Anchor 36 10 \Tuse arora, “XX.36 Il}, 
Fearless. me 6S Ficanccune 35 «9 
Fruit of the Loom ‘ “* ex, heavy .36 9)¢ 
p - = a6 = eekeeuun = . 
Me gp aie] TTT a ag 
Forestdale..... ae. ee 9X4 30 
A eee 3% OG me aeened-en 10-4 3214 
Gold Me dal....36 7 * heavy...100 35 
eve 33 6% ” Nonp.. --36 12 
Gre at Falls, 8 . 31 , W amsutta : 
M. 33 7 OXX.36 12 
“ 33 - aaa 36 12 


Hill's 8 Se mp. Taae sm : ““Vblewarp36 12 
Washington....26 6 
“ “«  ..36 9 \|Wauregans, 100836 12!5 


- +. a a * shirtcotton— 12 


a *. 2 Ht PRB ccscat 36 11 
Highland..... 36 9 * cambric.. . 
ear gW hitinsville 236 0 (Tg 
Indian Orchard : 33 «6644 

a DW36 ¢ Williamsy ille : 
Langdon, 76. ...36 os AL36 11 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam, F.. .36 6 \Laconia.... .10-4 26 
Atlantic, A.....36 o o  aeeud 114 2815 
a = 4 Lyman 5 
= H. .. .36 ae Massac — tts: 
" ere. | 64g ‘OBB... .36 6} 
” LL...36 6 * house. © 
4 V....31 6% * Stand.36 7% 
Appleton, A....36 8 \Mystic River...36 7 
7 XX ..36 634\Nashua, fine 0... 714 
¢ R...98 735 “  R....36 8 
Augusta.......36 7 2 E....40 9% 





coe 008 6 ‘8 6 W....48 124¢ 
- Reecue 4 | Newmarket, B.. 36 6 «6 
Broadway. ....36 6. DD.36 «6% 
Bedford, R.....30 5 6 G..36 6% 
a eee 34 61g - N..36 74% 
ae ™% Pac iitic, _.. 36 7% 
- 3 fam. 3607! : 7 
wa Te, 4 Peppere i 1-4 17 
C ontine ntal, C.36 7 M4 84 21 
D.40 8% 6 9-4 23 
Conestogo,D. .28 6 és 10-4 26 
' 61g ‘ 11-4 28! 
ia , 012 4 33 
73% 
14 
7% 
a 614 
Exe te eT, | Re 36 84 
| ae 33 g} 
Ellerton. ----10-4 08 see wal 


Great Faua, B. 36 

Hill’sS’mp.f{d’m45 11}5;Pocasset, C... 

Indian Head...36 8 a oO 
“oe 80 (1K a we 
” “* ...40 10%4\Stark, AA... 


7%4 Pittefield, A... .: 





“6 |) 45 (1216 \Utica...... 
Indian Orchard : “* heavy 
” W..40 9 ae 
49 DW..36 8  “wenwwsogs 
“ Re eae 
& AA...40 8! © geneeecen 86 — 
Lawrene e, . 36 67) WwW amsutta, 8.T. 50 21 
— £3 We oe 25 
“ xx’ 36 8% ee 79 30 
“ XXX.40 914 ss 89 32¢ 
Langley, A.....36 7 wae 99 35 
7-8 6 - -108 40 
we te 34 5 |Wac hnse tt.... .36 1% 
Recenia ccc Wf © scuee 30 6% 
“ 8-4 21 m Ganka 40 
= ° 94 ool 7 48 1 
Cc 
Caledonia, XX. -@ll Park Mills, No. 
“ X.. —@10 eR re —@12 
Economy...... —@10 Park Milla, No 
Otis, apron....—@10!g|_ 70........... —@13 
Prodigy....... -~@i1 (|York,I........ —@10 
DENIMS, 
Amoskeag......—@15 Otis,CC.......—@12 
Boston....... —@s Otis, ae ~@13 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River -@1\4 
rere —@15 York.......... —@15 
Columb’n, XXX |Warren, AXA. .—@14 
re —@l4y = BB....-—-@13 
GINGHAMB, 
Amoskeag......—@ 81¢,Plunkett....... —@ 8 
Bates... .cccee -—@ 8 |Renfrew....... —@I10'¢ 
Glasgow,checks—@ 7!¢|White M’f'gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 8 | staple. —@ 
Lancaster..... -—@ — |White MW’ KC, be 
Manchester....—@ 7%; fancy. -—@ 8 
STRIPES, 
American....— @ 94¢ Otis, BB..... — @10 


Amoskeag....—- @11 |Thorndike,A.— @12 
* fancy.— @12}¢| ” B— @ll11¢ 
Columbian...— @ 8 |Uncasville,A. 9 @ 94¢ 


Hamilton....— @12 |Whittenton.. 91¢@10!¢ 
BROWN DRILLS. 

Appleton......— @8 Massachu- 
Augusta...... — @r's| setts, D.. @ 1% 
ae -- \Massachu- 
Laconia..... — o8% setts,G....— @T7 
Langley, A...— @8 |P see @ 8K 
Langley, B...— @73¢/8 A....— @8 


| Dunne iP 8 fancy—@ 


613 Richmond's. ...—@ 6}, 


Giarner’s.......—(@ 5 | Simpson’s solid 
Gloucester.....—@ 6 =r @ 6, 
TS (a , » Steci River, fne v--@ 6 
Hamilton...... (a, 646 Slater's soli Is @ 5), 
Knickerbocker, Southbridge 

| _ faney.........-@ 6 | Shirtings.....—@ 





Lancaster ......- @ | Windsor, fancy.—@ 614 

PICKINGS, 

Amouke ag, ACA 16 Methuen, AA.... 15 
. ASA. 


“4-4 20 - 

| Tee SS Peer 7 

i. 13 Pearl River...... 15 

C.. 12) Pemberton, AA 14} 

_ ee ll 12! 
Riswsine 101, “ E.... 104 
e F..... 10 ‘Swift River...... 814 
Cordis, AAA, ..32 = Thorndike, Besse Te 





“ No, 1.32 6 Willow Brook, 


H amilton, 1, — | ae 17 
rt) = eS 32 1615 
Lewiston, % 36 We cece .. 90 18% 


E.J, DENNING & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & (0. |: 


(RETAIL.) 
HAVE ADDED LARGELY TO ALL THEIR DE- 
PARTMENTS AND OFFER 


IN THE ROTUNDA, 


SILKS, 


100 PIECES BLACK SILK, 
150 PIFCES BLACK SILK RHADAMES, 
125 PIECES BLACK SILK SURAHS, . 
all at 81 per Yard ; reduced from $1.25. 
6,000 YARDS FANCY SUMMER SILKS, IN LOUIS, 
INE AND TAFFETA FINISH, IN CHECKS AND 
STRIPES, AT GO CENTS PER YARD; RECENT 
PRICE 85 CENTS. 

5,000 YARDS FRENCH FOULARDS, TWILLED 
AND PLAIN, ALL NEW SHADES AND HAND. 
SOME DESIGNS, 65 CENTS PER YARD. 


The stock of Black, Colored, Fancy, and 
Brocaded Silks is now complete, representing 
the most elegant assortment to be found in 
this city. 

150 LACE GARMENTS, ADMIRABLY SUITED FOR 
DRAPING PURPOSES, FROM 82.75 TO %5;3 
ORIGINAL PKICE, $20 TO $40 EACH. 

100 BLACK LACE PARASOL.COVERS FROM 60c. 
TO $2.50; FORMER PRICE, 85 TO $z0. 

Also, a large stock of SPANISH, 
FRENCH, ORIENTAL, POMPADOUR, 
and ESCURIAL TRIMMING LACES at 
very LOW PRICES, 


RICH DRESS GOODS. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES IN NUN’S VEILING, BA- 
TISTE, KYBER CLOTH, PONGEE, AND CASHMERE 
AT LARGELY REDUCED PRICES. 

400 YARDS SHIRRED CRAPE (THIS SEASON’S 
IMPORTATION) AT 1 PER YARD, TO CLOSE 
OUT; REDUCED FROM 82.50 PER YARD. 

LARGE ADDITIONS HAVE BEEN MADE TO THE 
STOCK OF ALL-WOOL MATERIALS AT 50c. PER 
YARD; THE MOST DECIDED BARGAIN OF THE 
SEASON. 

ON TABLES IN THIS DEPARTMENT, ALSO IN 


FOURTH AVENUE 


POPULAR DRESS GOODS 


SECTION, 
WILL BE PLACED 
1500 REMNANTS 


OF ALL KINDS OF DRESS GOODS AT ABOUT 
HALF-PRICE. 


IN THE 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


EVERY X REQUISITE \ WILL BE FOUND FOR MOURN. 
IN THE BEST GOODS AT THE 
POwESt PRICES, INCLUD iN 

50 PIECES RUN'S VEILING jeer OPENED, 36 

} NID E, 35e. PER YARD; AN EXCEP- 

LK-WARP NUBIAN CLOTH AT 5c. 


wCEt 
% YARD; REDUCED 

ALSO CREPES OF THE BEST ANUFACTURE, 
ALL WIDTHS AND QUALITIES. 


IMPORTED 


COTTON DRESS FABRICS. 


125 Hey JH_ ZE. 7 HYR ROBES, AT 85; REDUCED 
17 yt DALSAGE ROBES, AT 86; REDUCED 


4 CASE SATINES, AT 12 1-2c. PER YARD; 
REDUCED FROM 2c. 
Suite in India Lawn, Swiss, Mull, and 
Nainsook, trimmed with Lace and Em- 
broidery, from $6.50 upward, 
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yan BME AND CARE- 


Nn Ave., 9th& 10th Sts, 





UNPARALLELED BARGAINS, 


‘Suits, Mantles, Jerseys, 


Parasols. 


BLACK SILKS, —— 


GRENADINES 
And a full line of BLACK and 
MOURNING GOODS. 


** Mu, CoLiins isan importer and also a manu- 
facturer and dealer in Ladies’ Suits in every 
variety.” — THE INDEPENDENT, 

‘The present exhibit of Costumes and Wraps 
is not surpassed in the city for genuine worth 
and fashionable manufacture. The prices are 
moderate and the goods first-class in every par- 
ticular.”— Sunday Courier. 

** Bargains in all lines of Standard Manufac- 


tures of Black Silk and in the complete stock of 





Mourning Goods are offered by J. N. CoLurns, 32 
West 14th Street.”-—N. Y¥. Commercial Advertiser, 
“Special attention is given to the prompt 
filling of orders for Mourning Goods.”’—WNew 
York Observer. 
“Tn the children’s department are dainty little 
dresses for all occasions.” — Brooklyn Times. 


Send for Itllustrated Catalogue, 


J. N. COLLINS, 
NO. 32 WEST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


R. H. MACY & 0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 








WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


EVERY DAY, MADE FROM THE CHOICEST MATE. 
J IN ALL THE 
AND COL. 


ORS, IN UNTHIMMED STRAW GOODS’ FOR BOTH 
ADIES AND CHILDREN. 


NO FINER ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK ber 
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DRESS ‘GOODS 


IN IMMENSE VARIETY, TECLODTEG ALLSHADES 
ND oe ORS IN FRENCH CASHMERE, CAMEL’S 
AIR, VIG ‘weil SHOOD AH mae SEKGES, 
RMURES, BUNTINGS. LADIES’ CLOTH, FLAN- 
EL's SU TTINGS 5. 


N 
NUNS VEILING IN AL COLORS, FULL DOUBLE 
WIDTH, AND WARKAN‘ED ALL WOOL. 





A FULL AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING L AWN TF NNIS, 2. U do Anca. 
ERY, PITCH A RING, nine 1088S, BATTLE-DOR 
Etc., Etc., AND THE 2 we VERY bOPULAR 


LAWN. ‘POOL, 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN AT ANY - 
SEASON, 





ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMIT AND 
CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER Co. 


IMPORTERS, 
No.8 WEST 147TH ST., NEAR FIFTH AVE. 


REDUCTIONS! REDUCTIONS! REDUCTIONS! 
To reduce the immense stock on hand we have this 
week marked down to astonishingly low figures our 
PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
meny of which are of last week’s importation. 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS OF OUR OWN 


in novel, attractive, and elegant designe. 
noUnD iy AND BONNETS FOR HALF-GROWN 
GIRLS, MISSES, AND LITTLE GIRLS. 


HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


Now is the time for purchase, if elegant goods at the 
lowest a Tices are desired. 


The out-of-town trede will do well to bear in mind tha’ 
REDUCT IONS RULE in ALL DEP ARTMENTS re) 


OUkK HU l 
NEW DESIGNS IN FLOKAL COACHING CLUB 
BRIDAL GAKNI1UKE AND VEILS, 
Garnitures for Even Dresses, and Waist Bouquets, 
Jardinieres and Jardiniere Pian iante, 


I, LOEWENSTEIN. 
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Grand, Allen, and Orchard Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


DRESS GOODS. 


EXAMINE QUALITIES AND STYLE OF GOODS. 
COMPARE PRICES. 
WE SHALL BE CONTENT WITH THE RESULT. 
ALL FINEST CLASS GOODS. 
BLACK (PLAIN MESH) GRENADINES, ALL PURE 
SILK, 48c.; REGULAR PKICE, #1. 
BLACK SILK CHECK GRENADINES, 3¥c.; COST 
TO IMPORT, 67}<e. 
“4-INCH BLACK ALL-WOOL FRENCH LACE 
BUNTINGS, 49c.; WELL WORTH Zoic. 
ju0 PIECES 40-INCH ALL-WOOL FINE 
MERES, IN ALL THE TAN SHADES, 45c. ; 
PRICE, 69c. 


SPECIAL. 


40 PIECES WARRANTED FRENCH CLOTH SUIT- 
INGS, 52-INCH WIDE, SUPERB QUALITY, $1.19; 
REGULAR RETAIL PRICE, #2. 

65 PIECES 44-INCH ALL-WOOL FRENCH CASH- 
MERE CHECKS, IN ALL THE LATEST COLOR- 
INGS, AT 65c.; SELLING ALL OVER AT #1. 

500 PIECES CHECK, STRIPED, AND PLAID COM- 
BINATION SUITINGS, 18. AND 23¢c.; REGULAR 
PRICES, 5fe. AND 46c. 


SPECIAL SALE 
AT 48 CENTS. 


4-INCH FINE ALL-WOOL KYBER BUNTING, 
NUN’S VEILINGS, PIN CHECKS, AND PLAIN AR- 
MURES AT 4%c.; SPLENDID VALUE AND RECOM. 
MENDED. 

3,00 ZEPHYR COMBINATION ROBES, STRIPE 
AND CHECK TO MATCH, AT %c, THIS PRICE IS 
RIDICULOUS. 


CASH, 
REGULAR 








LADIES IN WANT OF 


HICH NOVELTIES 


WILL FIND OUR SKtc., 75c., 9c., AND $1.25 THE SAME 

AS SELLING UP TOWN FROM #1.50 TO #3 PER YD. 
SAMPLES ON WRITTEN APPLICATION. 
ORDERS BY MAIL WELL ATTENDED TO. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE 


5Oc. per annum; or 15c. Single Copy. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St: 


60, 2, to 70 ALLEN ST.; 59, 61, and 6&8 ORCHARD 





STREET. 
MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY, 


ARE CONSTANTLY RECEIVING NEW FABRICS 
FOR FIRST AND SECOND MOURNING FOR 
Sraina SND SUMM WEA 
HAVE JUS OPENED A CHOICE SELECTION 
OF GRENADINES, N Is VEn 
ASSORT F PLAIN 
[NED PARASOLS ASD & 


IN JHE : WANURACTY ‘TU BING DEPARTMENT 
A OF CRAPE-TRIMMED 
geRLtes SUITS, WRAPS, HATS, AND 
HILDREN?’S . uTY. 
MOCHNING ORDEMS EXECUTED At Ts 
HORTEST poh NOTICE AT RE ASONABLE 


) 
PEI CES, 
5 


TTT a bet. 9th and 


ics} 
1] 


treets. _—_—- 
GREAT SLAUGH TER 
IN FANCY 


CHINA STRAW MATTINGS. 


A ARB NOW DARD AS 1G FANCY MATTINGS AT 
A y 9 ILL y 
Fabs: ea th An TATA SMALL A 


DE SALES T THIS 
SHAgO! SAND WIL 2 SO Di 
TO COST OF IMPORTATION ¥ - eee 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO. 


20 CANAL STREET, 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND CENTER STREET 


RA PEREGO. 


SHiRTs, 


$1, $1.25, $1.50. 
Special Orders 
aT 
Short Notice. 
PERFECT FIT. 


128 and 130 Fulton 
Street, 
and 87 Nassan %t., 
NEW YORK. 
Gauze Merine 


UNDERWEAR 





CARPETS 


OF RHE 


99c. Per Yard, 


WITH BORDERS 2246 INCHES WIDE 

AT SAME PRICE, FROM THE MILLS OF THE 

LOWELL, HARTFORD, BIGELOW AND OTHER 

FIRST-CLASS MANUFACTURERS, 

300 Rolls Moquettes at $1.24 
per yard. 

500 Rolls Tapestry Brussels 
at 65c. per yard. 

; rr . os oo 
MATTINGS, 
FRESH IMPORTATIONS, LATEST STYLES, FROM 
#4 PER ROLL. 


J. W Crossley, 


740 and 742 Broadway, near Astor Place. 


BEST QUALITY, 


TO MATCH, 


CARPETS. 


GREAT SALE. 


TO CLOSE OUT Query 4 RECENT PURCHASE, 
500 PIECES e APE Lat, BRU SSELS, THIS SEASON'S 


8. AT LE: HA 
MANUFACTURER'S w HOLESALE PRICES. 


MATTINGS 


A CARGO JUST RECEIVE 
1,000 ROLLS WHI re is AT $6 PER Bou. br “oy ARDS. 
2,000 sane RED CHECK ASD FANCY MATTINGS 


INE FI PE 4 pores OF 40 ¥ ARDS 
A FULL iin NCY PATTERNS AND 
SOLID COL RS. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& co., 
Sixth Avenue and 13th St. 


1839. 1883 
a & CO., 





SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO., 
174 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 


offer a New and Lagge Stock of Choice and — 
ee 


ARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 

AXMINSTER, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, VELVETS. 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, INGRAINS, THREE-PLYS. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
Also, LACE CURTAINS LAMBREQUINS, 
ALL AP LOWES "EST PRICES 
HARDENBERGH & CO, 


THE 
ayy GOOD NEWS 
T 


LA DI ES! 
Clubs for ous. sbenudifal MORN i TEAS and 
oe eee jecer), our aa 


away to to pe party these bea > 
ducement ever offered. Sen 

sf prose, of GOOD TEA or 
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|W eekly Market Review, 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


BODY BRUSSELS 


[Por the Weck ending Friday, May 25th, 1888.) 


COFFEE. 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice......  8'¢@I11 
Santos, Choice to Beat. [encneaesabeae xe 
UE sce dcoceoscesgnsess ceevescnebes 5 @24\¢ 
I bends andcuahede eueneceneCuit 23 @24 
EE iiitiine ateve<dlaanecnewee ® @i4 
BIN <6 00038 seeee : 9 @13 
rEA 
ss i ctin rein caiacankanewis brceene 18 @40 
PO Ne o.0.0400060050080 teeseuen 10 @60 
| ESS ae 
EE ere ee 25 @60 
ls 568 5.creoscacnesel Sivcaaeeets 15 @60 
SUGAR, 
Raw.—Fair to prime............0..+: y@ 8 
SS ae -- @ 94% 
Crushed..... OA ea Re — @ 9% 
Powdered...... 9 @ 9%, 
GRABUEARED 00.6000 ssccecenceseces 88,@ 8', 
WHTER, —Beenaaee A... occ cccccccesces B8.@ hy 
ESP TK@ 7% 
ee eer Tc @ 7% 
ini ncniewinasdaawaaie 65, @ 64, 
MOLASSES. 
CN 2 icp dgnadetareencnehsneneneies 26 @30 
PF ET 55 wath oekeceaiidekel 30 @34 
© GI is. 60500 cigaewecsvens an 33 @40 
| eee 35 @55 
New Orleans, new ‘crop. (ocean eensuneum 35 @60 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new), per qtl...%— — @ #6 00 
Grand Bank Cod........220+ 0 —- @ 5 2% 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......... 13 50 @ 16 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Maas.......... 12 0 @ 14 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 850 @ 9 75 
Glerrimg, per box... ........ 00 -25 @ — 30 
_> 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 


Frove : 
Sour Extras and Patents. .€3 50 @#4 50 
No, 2 Winter..... 305 @ 3 60 


Superfine eee & 345 @ 375 





CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine. .............0005. 14 
Good to prime peewee ee Sawes s8Wepe 08h = 
Wee tO BOGE cic csciccccs ee 
Ohio Factory, flat fine........... 0.5 ll 
Flat, good to prime............ RS 10 
Skimmed Creamery...............055 = 
Full-skimmed Factory, new........... 7 
EGGS. 


Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by. .— 
State and Pennsylvania 


Western and Canadian......... —_— 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs. ........ $1175 @8 
COD ninuees¥isud scticatistenss 1130 @ 
Re fined Cree eeerereeeesseesese ll 85 @ 
VRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry prime. tesceds eo BO 
Spring Chickens, née ar by.. een 25 @- 
OWE, CUMIN i ic-cnccaniness aces 14 @ 
* State and Western...... 14 @ 
Ducks, per pair........cc..ee.0s 100 @ 


VEGETABLES. 


| Asparagus, per dozen........... 1 50 @ 
Omons, Bermuda, per crate...... 1 00 @ 
Cabbage, South, per crate....... 150 @ 
Potatoes, Bermudas, new........ 6 00 @ 


Potatoes, Eastern, Rose, per bbl. 275 @ 
Potatoes, Western N, a 200 @ 
jeeta, L. I., per 100 bunches,.... 5 00 @ 
Green Peas, South, per crate.... 1 00 @ 
String Beans, South “* “ ..... 100 @ 
Tomatoes, Fla., per bush ....... 200 @ 
& Bermuda, per box.....— 50 @- 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
Strawberrics, Southern 7 gt... 8 


12@82 20 


Apples, Russetts......... ' $00 @ 5 00 
Apples, Baldwins, per bbl..... 400 @ 5 50 
Apples, inferior, per bbl.... 200 @ 8 00 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand- p’k'd, 

2 eee ;@— 7 


' 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRU nm. 
Ap ple 8, Sliced. . ee 


Peaches, Peeled. 


re Sere i @—10 
Peaches, Unpeeled., . . 5',@— 614g 
IOI o.nsainvebbetvs cece 86@ 9 
ee en 27 @— 28 
Huckleberries..... 18 @— i3y 
CATTLE MARKET. 
Beef, dressed... oy I9y@—1) 
| Western, heavy ‘wethers keeedciad 6 @ 6% 
Mie d, Western rr 296 5y@ 6 
Jersey and near- by. : i\,@— 6 
ne eee 9 @—-10¢ 
L ive Calves, prime........... ; 6 @— 64% 
” fair to good........ 5 @ Big 
“ “ buttermilk fed...... 3 @ Big 
- common........ 1'.@ 5 
Dre “on Veals, good to fine. 7 @ 8 
| ” 7 GS, ckacchicas 8 @— 
Ee 0 @ 9% 


dress d, pe . 100... 
- 


WOOL MARKET. 


Indiana Medium, unwashed.......... 28 
“ine, a ee ee 26 
8 Coarse and quarter blood... .20 

N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
XX pitakethinank chases dethabimal 35 
N. CY. Mich., and Ind., No. 1, 000005uen 
- ~ a O55 
“ common,...... 28 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX...40 
“ “ pot 43 
“ . ae ee 44 
. “ ‘ No. 2.. 35 
oe “ * common... . .80 


Burry at value. 
> 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... ¥ @45 00 
| Listers’ Stand. Superphosphate 37 00 @40 00 
ve Ammoniated Dis'’d Bone 32 00 @35 00 
“ U.S. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 
bed Ground Bone......... .31 00 @33 50 
‘¢ ~—Creacent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 00 
‘Potato Fertilizer. ....... 45 00 @48 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer......47 00 @50 00 
“Buckwheat Fertilizer... .382 00 @85 00 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer ........ 50 00 
‘* Wheat ea ee ate ok 50 00 
©: Ge ae” isa eens 51 00 
** AA Ammoniated Super- 
shosphate Fertilizer. 45 00 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 37 60 
- ialities « ompounded to order: 
Home = aes Superphosphate - 
Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Home A ad ‘Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load)............ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Sardy’s Phospho-Peruvian Guano 38 00 
** Acid Phosphate........ oe 27 00 





* — Atomized Phosphate 


(Discount on orders of 5 tons or over, 


Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 


phate, per 2,000 Ibs 


ee eppees 5 OO 

Baugh’s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate per 2, 000 Ibs. 25 00 

Baugh’s Wasseaie d Pure “Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 lbs.......... 83 00 

ae ~’ ” Export Bone, per 2,000 
nein he aie ees: abbdinndd 31 00 @33 00 
mies “a r’ «Potato Manure...... 50 00 
| Forrester’s Cabbage “ ...... 52 50 
Forre ate: r’s Grass sed ‘ 48 00 
Allen's Phosphate SA Ao eae ‘35 00 @38 00 
Soluble Marine RNS é20s case 45 00 @48 00 
Guano, Pe ruy "n, rectific d, 9.70 p.c.68 00 @70 00 
3.40 “ 50 00 @52 00 

| Guano, Standard or Guanape 
CRE Dns 40.049 te nae bea 52 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 30 00 @31 00 
issolved, high grade...... — — @27 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 710 @ 7 20 
Plaster, per ton (2, 000 ee 8 00 @ 9 00 

| Muriate of Potash (80 p. ¢.), per 
Be Ms kutdn-nt tens aetha ——@1 65 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 ibs.— — @ 400 
Dried Blood, per unit... .. ersoes — — @ 2 85 


Ohio, Ind., Mich.,Iil., “Rupe r- 
Gy Wc s0'050002 385 @ 415 
State Extra brands. : 420 @4 25 
Western Spring Wheat, ext'a 4.20 @ 425 
Minnesota, **Clear”........ 485 @ 5 70 
Bpring Wheat, “Patents”. 5 70 @ 7 15 
Good to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... 430 @440 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
 _ ar Rere .460 @ 5 40 
O, Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g). 4 20 @ 4 25 
White Wheat Ex. (O, & Ind.) 4 20 @ 5 30 
St. Louie, Family......... 470 @ 510 
St. Louis, Choice... 420 @ 5 50 
Genessee, Extra Brands... 435 @ 5 40 
Winter Wheat, ** Patents’ * 565 @6 720 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 20 @ 5 30 
SovTHERN FLovr : 
SR Ubadie me sataawesnes 5 50 @ 6 05 
Family.. scm aawemeaws ee 
eee 465 @ 6 05 
Rye Four: 
TET a .. 250 @©29 
BuperGee... 6.4. 000c0- . -- 89 @3 
Corn MEAL: 
Western... Paka .. 250 @3 20 
DORRRPOING,....0......... 3B G 
NS BEES 5 vito ncocescves 325 @ _ 
GRAIN 
WHEAT: 
eee Ue Uk 
oie? eee -186 © -—— 
Ne ee heces cue 116 @ 1 26 
Cor 
Ut ee eer — 68 @— 65g 
, Sere — @ 70 
Wy BOE. ks cveccee 67 @ 
Oats : 
EE ee - 5ilg@— 59 
ee ere — 49 @— 4914 
New “Sori, Mixed........ - 4734,@— 494 
Rye: 
eee 753,@— 76 
POMMAGOVONEB . 0055008 5 0c08 73° @-— 7 
BEans 
NS in58 Kkohaas rabid 230 @ 2 35 
eee .250 @ 2 55 
Ae ee 235 @240 
EAS : 
Green, 1882, # bush..... .. 120 @125 
Southern Black Eye, # 2- 
8 eee 200 @ 225 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
eee . #22 25 @*22 75 
ee eee 16 50 @ 17 00 
Prime WeGS....0..ccccece 19 00 @ 19 50 
2 - 2125 @ 21 50 
Baoon : 
Wiens Cheer... cscccccece 1150 @ 11 62}, 
Long Clear.............. 11 00 @ 11 3744 
Se 11 37}¢@ 11 50 
Cur MEats : 
Smoked Hames. . sae 13:,@ — 14 
Smoked Shoulders. . - Be@ — 10 
Smoked Strips........... b @—— 
MILL FEED ‘ 
TEFEN onripi p25 2 @#18 00 
SG 9-n0dencessenepanenesses 18 OO @ 18 50 
en puwadeanieceeess. achenu 19 00 @ 20 00 
| Ree 20 00 @ 21 00 
eo oe o Seas malas 21 00 @ 22 00 
Rye Feed ............ hexaneane 20 00 @ 21 00 
hits dbniies ntnbee avian ts 29 00 @ 30 00 | 
|,” eee ae 27 00 @ 28 00 
Rr eee 23 00 @ 24 00 
HAY AND STRAW 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... 55 @t— 60 
Timothy, Prime, per 100 Ibe... 0 @ — % 
Clover, Mixed, se ; —60 @ — 65 | 
Oat Straw * sh oe —— @— 
Long Rye Straw, ’ aes —55 @— OO 
Short Rye Straw, sad 6 wee —— @-—-W 
a 
COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
_ ~ 
NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice,............ 
State Dairy, and tubs....... amenn 1] 28 
‘estern, , choice fo faney....-...-. a 
Western, Factory, fair erceceee AMQ6 


ASHES.—We quote 5@— cents per Pot and 
| — @6% for Peari. 
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Insurance, 
A BITER BITTEN. 


Eprtor or N. Y. [NpEPENDENT: 
Will you 


your paper ? 


please reply through columns of 
STATEMENT. 

In 1880 | took a maturing policy in People’s 
Mutual Benetit Association, of Westerville, Ohio. 

The subject (my mother) being 57 years of 
age, would have matured in 14 years. To get a 
policy on her, the agent proposed that I take one 
on ioyself, to mature in 25 years. I did so; but 
this year discovered that, if I expected to reap 
any benefit after paying death and maturing 
assessinents for 25 years, I would likely stand as 
good a chance as to pay into a Graveyard In- 
surance Company. I forfeited mine. When 
my mother was nearly 60 years of age, by some 
fault in mail, an assessment came late, and was 
paid twenty days late. 

The company informed me that a physician's 
certificate was again wanted of good health. I 
believed this a game, and #0 stated; but asked 
them to send blanks, and it would be done; and 
told them to do it quickly, as I did not wish to 
lose my claim, and at the same time forwarded 
them money to pay assessments which might 
come due, 

They then replied that the subject was now 
past 60 (just a few days) and could not be re- 
instated. I have appealed to them in vain for a 
fair hearing. 

I was aware that their success, as they claim, 
depended on forfeitures; but little did I think 
that I would be compelled to give up my claim. 

They take new members only under 60 years of 
age, but, as published in the Record, their circu- 
lar accepts reinstatements up to 65 ycars of age. 
But as mine is a maturing policy, they deny me 
this privilege. 

QUESTION, 

1. Do T blame them unjustly ” 

2. Is the company likely to survive the first 
class of maturing claims ? 

8. Should I compel them by law to do me just- 
ice ? Would I be likely to reap any benefit after 
all? 

Yours truly, 


A READER. 
GORDONVILLE, PA 


» May i2th. 

Three questions are asked us here. Be- 
fore replying to any of them, we will puta 
question or two ourselves. Does the writer 
of this letter possess a mirror? If so, will 
he look himself therein in the face and say 
what his motive was in taking out a policy 
onthe life of his old mother? Unless (which 
we do not understand) he took 
burial policy, 


a mere 
had he anything to lose by 
her death, in the ordinary course of Nature? 
Ile appears to have been in too much haste 
for her to die, or else the sharpers he dealt 
with deceived him; for the expectation at 
age 57 is not 14 but 16.1 years. Perhaps we 
ought to admit, however, that the ‘‘ expec- 
"in the graveyard line of life insur- 
ance is shorter than any known tables state 
it. To make investment 
more palatable to the ‘‘ company,” as he 
thought, he took a policy on himself also. 
He was aware ‘that their success, as they 
claim, «depended on forfeitures,” but he 
little thought it would fall to him. Very 
likely. We have no doubt that a man is 
astonished when he finds his foot in his own 
trap, and that he realizes for the first time 
that traps have teeth. 

What sort of thing ‘‘a maturing policy” 
is, in this case, we do not know; but the 
policy seems to have already matured by 
lapse, in probable accordance with its terms. 
We suppose this inquirer, even if he never 
heard the phrase “insurable interest,” has 
intelligence enough to know that he had no 
more moral and honest right to take a policy 
on his aged mother than the writer of these 
lines had to take one, and that his motive 
was the belief that she would die before his 
assessments would come near to the 
amount he expected to receive. He made 
a speculative wager on her remaining years, 
as coolly as if she had been an old horse 
that he had to maintain and was not allow- 
ed to knock on the head. As for his three 
questions, since he plainly took a hand in a 
game, he is crying now because he has got 
beaten. The company is not ‘‘likely to 
survive” any claims which do not mature 
pretty soon. As to the policy of litigation, 
the inquirer must be his own judge. If he 
has not already reaped the benefit ofa 
sufficient lesson, we suggest that he pay the 
price of more tuition. 

We do not print his letter because he is 
worse than other dabblers in speculate and 
graveyard wagers on human life (for per- 
haps he is no worse than his nearest neigh- 


tation 


his speculative 
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bors), but because his letter is a pat illustra- 
tion of the intelligence and morality which 
characterize the whole system. 

<= 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


| Eprror Insuranc 2 Derartuent N } 
} ENT: 


From the tabular statement in your issue of 
May 3d, which seems to make it quite clear that 
the party insured never reccives ‘‘less than the 
sum of the payments,” but is liable to receive 
many times more, is it to be understood that, in 
those “exceptional instances of largest return 
for the premiums paid,” no losses are'suffered by 
remaining members?” (1.) If so, how amI to 
understand the sentence in the second column of 
the article, ‘‘ How is it Done?” on page 24 of the 
issue of May 10th, which reads: “ If it is true (as 
we say) that long-lived policies are profitable to 
their holders, inasmuch as everybody knows that 
the ecarly-maturing ones are 
remaining members,” etc. Is it to be un- 
derstood that, in those instances where the 
party insured not only does not receive less 
than the sum of his payments, but many limes 
more, this does not happen at the expense of his 
insured fellows? 
loss of many ? 


‘. Y. INDEPEND- 


a heavy loss to 


(3.) Is not the gain of one the 
(4.) And does not the sentence 
quoted admit as much? (5.) However 
true it may be that “the amount returned (to 
the insured) is never less that the sum of the 
payments,” it would not be claimed that the 
general motive that actuates men in insuring 
their lives is simply to get back what they pay 
in. It would not be denied that, as a rule, they 
hope for much greater returns ; 
fair to suppose they 


above 


otherwise it is 
would seek investments 
where good profits are more certain. (6.) But 
large returns cannot be universal. On 
the contrary, they are very exceptional, 
as is implied in another sentence of the article 
from which I have already quoted: ‘‘ The larger 
the return, the greater its exceptional character.” 
Hence, I ask once more, are not great gains in 
life insurance balanced by corresponding losses? 
(7.) And, ifso0, would the man who answers ques- 
tions in this department kindly inform me how 
this fact is reconciled with that part of his state- 
ment which says “ the amount returned is never 
less than the sum of the payments”? (8.) And 
looked at in this light, how does the principle of 
life insurance at its best accord with Tar INpDE- 
PENDENT’S lofty standard of morality and 
honesty? (9.) Earnestly yours, 
Vincent I. LEE. 

FREDERICKSBURGH, LEBANON Co., Pa., May 1th, 1883, 

1 and 2 are (and are not) ‘‘suf- 
ered by remaining members.” That is, in 
case of termination of every productive 
life (¢.e., every life of money value to 
some person dependent more or less upon 
its productiveness, or to the community 
prospectively) there is a money ‘ loss.” 
Even when an infant dies, its life represents 
sundry money expenditures, and death ex- 
tinguishes that much of what may be re- 
garded as capital. Every day of its growth 
to youth and maturity invests more capital 
of time and labor of somebody, and the 
community has a sort of prospective money 
interest in it. Life insurance, however, 
does not attempt to insure or reimburse the 
community, any more than property insur- 
ance does. It seeks simply to, in part, 
make good the money loss to the few per- 
sons most immediately affected. During 
active and pecuniarily useful life, this rela- 
tion stands. Afterward, suppose an ordinary 
life policy on a man dying at 80 is paid to 
his children—why? Even if the policy has 
long been paid up, the man’s death is pecu- 
niarly a gain, rather than loss to them, 
because the relation of supporting and sup- 
ported has naturally reversed; but the 
policy, as representing labor which he put 
into it while in active life, properly enough 
reverts to them as part of his estate. 
Question two proceeds upon an unneces- 
sary misunderstanding of the word *‘ profit- 
able.” We have said, in a general way, 
that long-lived policies cost the use of the 
money, but they are ‘* profitable,” because 
the insurance they have furnished is well 
worth that cost—not otherwise. 

Questions 3, 4, and 5 are founded on the 
same misconception. As to proposition num- 
bered 6, it is simply foolish. No man who 
understands what he is doing and why he 
does it, ‘‘ hopes for much greater returns” 
when he insures his life; for that is equiva- 
lent to saying that he hopes to die early. 
To question 7, gains and losses in life in- 
surance, and in all insurance, necessarily 
balance. There are no gains or profits in 
strict accuracy, as has been said thousands 
of times. Insurance is only a distribution 
and equalization of losses. The man who 
dies early realizes (for others) great gains, 
‘‘at the expense of his insured fellows.” 


Losses 








But do his insured fellows expect to have 
insurance without paying for it? And when 
they have had it—that is, have lived (and 
paid) for many years, have they had 
nothing. That they have not is the old and 
perennial fallacy of the dissatistied, who 
reckon up the money they have paid in, and 
then declare that they have reccived nothing 
at all in return, to show for it. 

There is, however, one feature in life 
insurance which has not beentouched upon 
in the two or three articles from which our 
captious or hasty objector bas selected his 
questions; that is, forfeitures. We do 
not stop to discuss them, but admit that 
degree—of not ‘ profit,” but com- 
pensation—has accrued to remaining 
from the penalty imposed, 
thoroughly just in principle, upon those 
who retire. It is true also, that in some 
cases—more numerous and more notable 
in the past than they can be hereafter—long- 
continuing policies have 
liberal returns, 


some 


members 


made exceedingly 
counting interest as well 
as principal. There is, furthermore, no 
inconsistency in the various propositions 
which our friend has culled out and has 
sought to set at odds with themselves; and 
Tue INDEPENDENT’s ‘‘lofty standard of 
morality and honesty” is quite in accord 
with the principle of life insurance, cor- 
rectly understood and fairly stated. 


>_> 


ANOTHER CO-OPERATIVE DEAD, 


Grorae E. Dennison, of Utica, N. Y., has 

been appointed receiver of the New York 
Mutual Accident Insurance Company of the 
same place. Superintendent McCall says 
that not one-twelfth of the moneys received 
ever reached the treasurer, and adds: 
. “The management has been so lax that the 
secretary has found it convenient to remunerate 
himself for services out of the assessments paid 
by the members to liquidate claims, without dis 
covery or protest by the directors, until I pre- 
sented the facts to them at a meeting held this 
day. They simply allowed their names to be 
used to help the secretary to a — 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 





CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) insurance Co. 


OrrFices, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental { eae cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings: d No. 108 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for oiimedhe ee $1,524,123 54 
Reserve for all other claims.... 368,545 27 
Capital paid in in Cash 1,000,000 OO 
ee rey rere 1,557,865 69 


Teta. £ ash Assets, Jan. Ist, eed 
lic cocesckesnastunnsseanteowtanl $4,450,534 50 


This , ero conducts its hasiness under_the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. Ci Moore, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOOK, SA thor A. Saw = 








Se ei BLISS HENRY B. HY 
8. P. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. BYK Re 
VM. H. SWAN, WILLIAM 


Brite, 
; WELLINGTON CLAPP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING 





WILLIAM M. VA RICHARD URDY, 
THEODORE Tf. H 1D, JOHN H.-R ‘iD 

WM, H. CASW JOHN H, EA 

D. H. ARNO: ARLES H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. RICHA D: H 














ALEX. E. OR NG: 

WM. L. E OBB wa, J. D. VERMILYE, 

E. W. CORLIES, JACOB WENDELL, 
JAMES FRASE LAWniNGk TURNURE. 
HiMAM BARNET, 


CYRUS PECK, Secretar; 
% M. KIRBY, See, Local Dep't 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. yy 


- Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DU Cather. See. Brooklyn Dep't 
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THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yorks, JANUARY 267TH 1843. 


OFFICE OF 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairaon the let December, 1922. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from, i Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 3ist Decem 


-- $4,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not “arb off int 
Ise. e000 





January, 1D 16,644 % 
Total Marine Premiums _ ws. _ 86,929,588 4 8 43 
— 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, _ 
1ss2, to Sist December, 1#82............ $4,390,305 gy 

Losses pala Gantas t the same aa 
perio $2, 013, 767 % 


Returns of Pre _ 
ums — 
penses.. Niee23, 304 50 
The Company has the “following Assets, 
viz. 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, ¢ » Bank, and other Stocks. . 
Loans sec oat Stocks and otherwise.. 
Real Estate MA c ~faims due the Comeaay. 
estimated at.. 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. 
Cash in Bank 


$5,974,558 Ww 
1,576,600 ou 


5 boy a 1b 





p Ce eeerccccerrcccescecseocoene $13,171,675 ue 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per, ce ut. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
sist December, 1882, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of May next. 

By order of the Board. | 

. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


NES TRU THis P. BURDETT 
CHARLES DENNIS, HOR 
HH. MOORE, E DMUND W. _ 
LEW IS CURTIS a HN 
CH ARLES H.RUSSELL, A DOLLA LE 
JAMES LO R 


ID Ni, c 
GORDON W URNHAM, G 
A. A. RAVEN, EDWIN D. MO 
Wat si URGIS, JAMES G. DE PORRST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLETS. 

JOSTAH 0. LOW, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
<LPS, WILLIAM H. F x 
THOMAS P.YOUNGS, — THOS, B. CODDINGTON 
 THURBE 


SOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, " 
WILLIAM H. W ep JOHN L. RIKER, 
. DENTON SMITH, 


iz 
* 
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JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pree’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, ord Vice-Pres't. 





MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


POLICY simple, definite, liberal, non-forfeitable 
incontestable. 


Ay! ih THREE years of success. 
$3200 2,200,000 sore lus by New York rule. 
RELIAB &. ‘Over Bi 600,000 safely invested 
State agents wanted. 
Local agents wanted in every olty and town. 
Apply direct to this Com Company. 


HENRY STOKES tS, President. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. J. L. Hasey, ist Vice-Prest. 
8.N.Sreppins, Act'y. _—_—s#H. B. StoxEs, 2d Vice-Prest. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF BOSTON. 











vinci doacccisivenabtinsteanied $16,432,181 835 
Ryo iisba'esss carenavaccoweses 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplins.................. %2,567,292 2 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


“ JHE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,734.417.48 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS 
President. 


7 4. S. WINCHESTER 
ge. R. BeEcHEA 





PROMPT. 





Secretary 
LIBERAL. 








PROVIDEN T 


LIFE AND 








TRUST Cd,, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 23d, 1865. 


etter ~~ Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDEANS AND INTELLIGROR WANTED TO ACT £0 AGENTS. Apply to the Company. 
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$50, ooo, O00. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE (0., 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


$50,800,396 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and al) is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POLICYHOLDERS, the Company being purely 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is divided among 


Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


—, og? 
‘he =W YORK LIFE 


aid by the Com ay in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
was organized in 1845, has received from Policyholders over $109,« 


000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 


payments to the 


Jompany by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tvenths of one per cent. was 


due and unpaid January Ist, 1883. 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


Its gross Interest Receipts since 


organization have 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 


issued and maturing in the same years. 


The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some ages 


was less than $1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned all 
premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rates. 


The NEW YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


liberal contract than the law requires. 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, 


Agents, or to the 


apply to the Company’s 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 


Association, 
320 Broadway, 
N.Y. 


oe 0) 


%5,000 Accident Insurance. $25 Weekly 
indemnity. Membership Fee, $4. Annual cost, 
about 311. 10,000 Insurance, with 850 
Weekly Indemnity, at Corresponding Rates. 
Write or cali fer circular and Application 
Blank. 

EUROPEAN PERMITS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
CHAS. B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet 4 Co.)., Pres’t. 
JAS. KR. PITCHER, Sec’y. 
320 and 822 tte New York, 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cerner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47. 


The principal features of this C ompany are ALSO 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMEN T,and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSU RED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, ae 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 Broadway, N.Y. 
Cash Capital.. ; 
jee or reinsu’ 
Reserve for all other | r abilities. 
NET SURPLUS 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882... 82.565 141 29 
B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 








PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Lift Assurance Society of New York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Avtuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
Py insurance for minim 


Spec: ial Reserve ud, placed at once in trust for the 
— holders, and can by no possibility — used for 
ab ~~ »oge Other than those for which y were paid. 
nual expenses limited to two dollars or each one 
thousand 6 lars insu 
Claims by death occurring three years after death, 
incontestable for any cause. 


TABOR & HARRAH, 
118 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., Gen’l Agents. 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 











CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


OTHER first-class publications and period- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THz INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnisb, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Last Paged Business Notice 
1 time.. ° BBB cc cccccccccoscs woe, 
4 times (one month)..70c. 3 tur.e3 (one month). ..k5c 
 -~ (three months 5c. , (three months M0c 
26 “ (six 0c. 2 “ (etx Vibe. 
52 * (twelve * 50c.152 “ (twelve “ 65e. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 








in ccdncnascodagecccsecevsen.se. coene , 
4 times (one month)... ° * 
13 “ (three months).. 
26 “ (six pe Bee 
52 “ (twelve “ Jooes 
READING NOTICES.......... ... One DOLLAR PER AGATs 


LINE, EACH TIME 
FINANCIAL NOTICES.. ..TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 


RELIGIO”NS NOTICES.... Firty Cents a LIne, 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not’ exceeding four lines 
61. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway. New Verk Ciryv 


PILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has ‘THE iNDEPENDENT’’ 
embosegd on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 


livered at our office on tbe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is 
#150. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below : 
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THE E INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Stee! Engrav. 
ings and the following Publications, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS, 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
Of Beet, BARBS. ......cccccrcecscccccecs sescececs $2 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 





Ritchie, the Engraver..........666 ccceeecseeees 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Bhew, BOWED ..00 cocccccccccvecccccccevececcssecees 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ra, Gk THARRIIOR 0 006000600500000280000008 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 


EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

Bind, ORB, ....ccccccvcccceccccccvcvccccesesecces 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON, S ee, 16xX20...........0008 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20............00005 1 00 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money, 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound tn Cloth. 


GOD RR, BUNBicccccsstnesececcencesancesacess 075 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound tn 
Coat. BOD WRBIB. ce cvenccsccnensesesccceeccacees 0 50 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 


The Mudependent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


5:2 Numbers (postage free).............- , $3 00 
26 ” (6 mos, (postage ae . 1 8@ 
13 ad (B@mos.), j(j§-=§= §~ = ceccccses oe 75 
4 as (1 month), os eeueneveceesese 35 
2 ” (2 weeks), * eecesencessese 20 
1 Number (1 week), = benneaenenenes 10 
One subscription (WO Years... oo... 6. cece eee e ee 5 00 
One subscription with one xEw subscriber, in 

GMO CORNING oc vecccccccccssocsccosoceccs 5 00 
One subscription with two New subscribers, in 

GS PORRIITNIIED 0 oon ca0aer ese 0ccec0cseesess sacs 06 7 0e 
One subscription three years. er 700 
One subscription with three New subscribers, 

in one remittance. . S 50 


One subscription four years.,,.... .- S850 
One subscription with four skw subec ribers, in 
one remittance, 
One subscription five years,... 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari 
ably with one remittance 


Beginning January Ist, 1882, THE INDEPENDENT will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January Ist, 15852, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
tw” Make all remittances payable tu the order of 
Tux INDEPENDENT. 

62 Remittances must be mace in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, If 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a Reomternp Letren. The pres 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro 
tection against losses by mall, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with 
out the money in advance. 
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Old and Young. 


THE BOY OF TARSUS. 
A LEGEND OF ST. PAUL. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


Tue rabbi stroked his beard of snow, 
And reverently began to roll, 

With careful foldings, caim and slow, 
The wrappings round the sacred scroll. 


The solemn ritual had been read ; 
An‘, turning with an aspect meek, 
* If any hath a word,” he said, 
‘** Unto the people, let him speak,” 


Whereon, a youth with eagle eye 
And pallid vehemence of face, 
Born of impatience stern and high, 

Stepped forward for a little space. 


With nostril wide dilated, lips 

He might not silence if he would, 
Tense to his very finger-tips, 

With fragile form ercet he stood, 


The people turned their wondering gaze 
Upon him, till a waiting hush 
Gathered on every up-turned face. 
They saw that some keen passion’s rush 


Flooded his speech, as when the snows 
Of his own Taurus plunge amain 
Upon the Cydnus as it flows 
Across Cilicia’s stretch of plain. 


* Oh, men!” he cried. “ What time ye learn 
Such truths, I marvel that your souls 
Shoald not be fired, until they burn 
With the white heat of altar coals! 


‘* Why should we Hebrews hide our faith, 
Trembling before the lictors’ rods ? 
No God but one our Scripture saith. 
Yet Tarsus hath its thousand gods ! 


* B-hold what temples crown our hights! 
What heathen shrines infest our ways! 
See yonder sacrificial rites ! 
Hark, how they hymn Apollo's praise ! 


‘* While we whose hearts therewith grow sad 
Sit with dumb lips that make no moan. 
Who craves the courage Moses had 
Before the kingly Pharaoh's throne ? 


* Who dares to show a David's zeal 
Right in our proud Proconsul’s eyes ? 
Who hath a Daniel's strength to kneel 
And own the power that Rome defies ? 


‘* Would God that out of Shiloh now + 
The Prophet promised long might come, 
l'o smite these altars till they bow ; 
To strike these lying wonders dumb, 


* Forgive meif [ wrong you, though 
My words are words of truth, yet wild ; 

For ye are ancient men and know 

Wisdom, and I am but a child.” 


The boy sank back. The people gazed 
With curious eyes, as if they feared 

Fanatic zeal his brain had crazed ; 
The rabbi stroked his snowy beard, 


Saying: “ Take heed. Our faith one day 
May feel a new reformer’s rule. 

This stripling goes next moon, they say, 
To study in Gamaliel’s School.” 


BY CHANCE. 


BY ALICE BROWN. 


‘* Anp, Philip, if you take the 7:30 train 
from New York, you can escort Delia Hol- 
land, who is coming from Easton. So be 
sure to find her, make yourself known, and 
take care of the poor little thing. She 
really is unfit to travel alone.” 

Then followed items of domestic interest; 
the facts that Tommy's throat troubled him 
less, and Anna was beginning to take music 
and, after ‘‘your affectionate 
sister,” two postscripts in regard to Aunt 
Belinda and the new carriage-horses. 

Philip Anderson folded the letter with 
the air of a man who has performed one 
more duty, yawned, lit his cigar, and went 
out to meet a man and talk wool. He 
knew he could not go to Harrison until one 
day later than he had intended, and tele- 
graphed his sister to that effect, dismissing 
the idea of finding a travelling companion 
in the Miss Holland he had never seen, as 
not a very tempting one, and not at all re- 
gretting that his change of program 
made that act of courtesy unnecessary. 
Kate was not to be relied upon in her selec- 
tion of protegés, since she was essentially 
compassionate, and the fact that one was 
unfortunate or poor was a passport to her 
favor. She was a methodical and careful 


lessons, 
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responsibilities beyond those entailed by 
her children and servants, taking on her 
shoulders half the woes, sentimental or 
otherwise, of the people she met. It had 
been used to disturb her husband during 





| his life, though he never could complain 


that she neglected him in consequence. 
‘Now, Kate, why will you interfere ?” 


| he said, testily, when she had invited two 


| house. 


rampant woman suffragists who were on a 
lecture tour to spend the night at her 
‘*The world doesn’t rest on your 


| shoulders, nor the town, either.” 


** John,” replied his wife, gravely: ‘* You 
know Ino more approve of these women 
than you do, and I’m sure it’s flying in the 
face of Providence to support such a 
doctrine; but I met the poor things at Mrs. 


| Hill's and they looked so forlorn that I 
| knew a cup of my tea would set them up 





housewife; but found time for endless 


better than a lonesome supper at the hotel ; 
so lasked them here. I was glad I did, 
too,” she added, musingly, “‘ because t!icy 
really were quite like other people, and one 
knew a capital recipe for plum ca‘':o.” 

After her husband’s death, she still left 
her money in the wool trade in which he 
had been her brother’s partner, and Philip 
carried on the business alone. He seldom 
visited his sister, because life was so hur- 
ried and eminently responsible at her 
house, that he, as a man who liked his ease, 
was rather tired thereby. 

Her urgent invitations had been declined 
until she wrote in such an injured tone 
that he felt obliged to accept one. 

It was a day’s journey, and when he was 
fairly started, he thought, with a shade of 
annoyance, that it was a great waste of 
time, a considerable sacrifice on the altar of 
family affection; but it was to be done, and 
he solaced himself witha newspaper. Then 
he watched a rapturously happy couple 
somewhat satirically, and finally began to 
compose a little rhyme. 

He was not a poet. Poetry and the wool 
trade are by no means compatible. He 
had once thought it possible to do some- 
thing great in the literary world; but cir- 
cumstances pointing to trade instead, he 
deserted the Muses. Of course his talent 
was nota vigorous one, or it would have 
cried uproariously when thus smothered in 
its infancy; but, nevertheless, there was a 
book in his writing-desk, which no one ever 
saw, in which were various scribblings— 
the beginning of a drama, a relic of his 
early youth; several odes to popular belles, 
under the names of Chloris and Clorinda, 
written in college days; and later frag- 
ments on the fringed gentian or the violet. 
He was looking abstractedly out of the 
window, trying to find a rhyme for “ ques- 
tion,” when a very sweet contralto voice at 
his side asked: 

‘*Is this seat taken ? 

Ile turned with a start, gathered up his 
papers, and politely offered his place by the 
window, which was declined. 

In the one glance he had he saw only 
that the owner of the voice was small and 
plainly dressed, and that her gloves were 
shabby. His newspaper had been read, and 
her coming scared away the incipient 
rhyme; so he had nothing to do but nurse 
the last thought that entered his mind 
which had been that a certain class of wo- 
men bore, unmistakably, the stamp of earn- 
ing their own bread and fighting their way 
in the world. This one must be a goy- 
erness, he thought. She looked rather timid 
and as if she had been subje¢ted to con- 
stant nagging. Then his mind wandered 
away, and came back hurriedly when the 
voice at his side asked: 

**Can you tell me, sir, if we reach Cov- 
entry soon ?” 

‘*In half an hour” he told her, looking 
at his watch. 

‘*Ah, I am glad, because they have an 
eating room there, and I am very hungry.” 

She spoke in such a quiet, matter-of-fact 
way that he could not wonder at her ad- 
dressing him. There was no trace of a de- 
sire to attract undue attention, but only an 
unconsciousness that there existed the 
slightest popular prejudice against talking 
with strangers. 

‘*Yes, there is a stay of ten minutes. 
Have you been travelling all day? I 
thought you entered the train at the last 
station.” 

‘Oh yes; but it was not dinner time at 
the Seminary when I left (the Peachblow 


” 








Seminary on the hill) and it is against the 
rules to give lunehes. So, as they, have 
breakfast at six, lam now quite famished.” 

‘** T should hardly like to be a pupil where 


the rules are so strict,” he said, and she | 


fell at onec into the trap. 
‘Oh, Tum not a pupil! I used to be a 
teacher; but last year I had some money 





lessly: ‘‘Tell me something more, please, 
about the people at the Peachblow.” 
‘Dear me, what did I say of them?” she 
asked, startled. ‘1am so sorry, because 
there are a thousand things that interest me 
80 much that I might have spoken of them; 
and | wouldn’t for the world. No, I shan’t 





left me and gave up my situation, and I’ve | 


been there now for a few days’ visit. Some- 


| . 
how, one doesn’t feel the same to go back | anuthematized his unfortunate suggestion. 


after leading a free life. It is altogether 
different.” 

‘And altogether pleasanter, I should 
say,” he suggested, *‘ to be a prisoner for a 
few days than to be in bondage perpetu- 
ally.” 

** Yes; but I found myself so changed in 
my manner of looking at things! Now, 
there’s poor Miss ——; but I won't tel] 
you her name because it isn’t quite fair, 
though you may never meet her. She has 
been teaching history there for fourteen 
years,and has become old and prim and fallen 
into ruts, until I believe she doesn’t know 
the sun shines for any other purpose than 
to illuminate the Peachblow Seminary. 
There is a pathetic look about her mouth, 
too, as though she had lost something out 
of life, though she does n’t know what. 

Now, I never used to think of pitying her 
any more than one does a potato sproutedin 
acellar; but when I saw under what differ- 
ent conditions she might have lived I was 
sorry.” 

Philip Anderson began to be interested. 

“Of course it narrows one’s horizon to 
be always in one place; but then one 
gains something in the ignorance which is 
bliss. Don’t you think knocking about the 
world and finding illusions vanish, and dis- 
covering that hero-worship is ammunition 
thrown away for lack of a worthy object, 
teaches a lesson of general distrust in human 
nature that one would rather not learn?” 

“Ob no! I’m sure not. I’ve never 
knocked about the world at all. I know 
very little of it; but I think people are to be 
trusted.” 

The train stopped and the conductor 
shouted ‘‘Coventry!” while a new and 
conscientious brakeman from the other 
door enunciated distinctly, ‘‘ Co-ven-try!” 
Nearly all the people in the car rose and 
pushed toward the door. 

‘* Will you let me bring you something?” 
said Philip to his companion. 

‘Yes, if you please,” she answered, 
gratefully. ‘Only a sandwich and a little 
fruit. Here is my purse. If there is no 
change, you will find some bills in it.” 

He smiled as he saw the fat little pocket- 
book extended in the shabbily-gloved hand. 

‘*No, I think I won’t take it; because, 
you see, I don’t believe in human nature, 
and as you have practically illustrated your 
theory, I might take the liberty to point 
mine by walking off with your money.” 

When he came back with some sand- 
wiches, cake, and a basket of fruit she 
thanked him and gravely asked the price. 
Whereupon he replied, with equal gravity, 
that he had a very poor memory. He had 
forgotten. 

She arrested a sandwich on its way to 
her mouth and laid it down. ‘‘I see,” she 
said: ‘‘ You mean I am not to pay. But in 
that case, I must not eat anything.” 

He was amused at her independence; but 
a trifle vexed at the same time. 

“Why not lef me have the pleasure of 
lanching with you? See, I have brought 
enough for us both, thinking you would not 
object to making a tiresome journey 
brighter for a fellow-traveler.” 

She hesitated an instant; then, ‘‘ I think 
I must be right,” she said, gently. ‘ Will 
you tell me how much it ail cost?” 

‘* Eighty-four cents,” he said, reluctantly. 

‘“‘Then I shall pay for half,” said she, 
counting out the money. ‘‘ And you will 
eat your lunch with me. Will you not?” smil- 
ingso brightly that he could not resist the 
good humor of the look. 

People invariably become talkative when 
they have broken bread together, and these 
two entertained each other admirably. 

He discovered that her eyes were gray, 
with long lashes; that, if her mouth was a 
trifle large, it had beautiful teeth; and in 
spite of the almost threadbare plainness of 
her dress she was, unmistakably, a lady. 
He was curious to lead her back to some- 
thing concerning herself, and said, care- 


talk any more about them.” And seeming 
for the first time to realize that he was a 
Stranger, she relapsed into silence, and he 


As they approached Harrison it grew 
dark and the car was lighted. An old wo- 
man had come in at the station before, with 
a baby and two quite unmanageable boys, 
evidently grandchildren. They seated 
themselves near the door and the children 
propounded questions ina shrill key, rushed 
at the baby in paroxysms of affection, only 
to be beaten back by the long-suffering 
grandmother, and then besought her to let 
them go out and ride on the platform. 
When she refused and anxiously told them 
to sit down, they held a noiseless consulta- 
tion behind her, and then made a simulta- 
neous rush for the door. 

Philip had not seen it, because, as his 
companion had become silent, he was 
looking from the window; but she had 
watched the little by-play, and, as the boys 
opened the door to plunge out, swiftly rose, 
darted forward, and pulled them back. 
The grandmother, worried beyond self- 
possession, thanked her effusively, and 
she, with a desire to help, took the vacant 
seat, drew one of the boys in with her while 
the other stood by her side, and talked with 
them, gayly, until Philip could see they were 
better entertained than by a dozen pranks. 

He moodily wished he were one of the 
group. 

Arrived at Harrison, he felt an odd sensa- 
tion of disappointment that he was not even 
to say good-bye to her; but she was help- 
ing the old lady to gather up her parcels 
and arrange the baby’s wraps, keeping a 
watchful eye on the boys, and had appar- 
ently forgotten his existence. He crowded 
past the people to her. 

** Can I be of any service?” 

‘**No, thank you,” she said, brightly, 

‘Then I will say good-bye, as I leave the 
train here.” 

** Good-bye, sir. 
close to me.” 

And, absurd as it was, he went off feeling 
a little injured. 

Kate was very glad to see him. It was 
pleasant to be welcomed, the firés were 
bright and the table inviting; so, though 
the children were more hilarious than he 
liked, he sat down to dinner in an amiable 
frame of mind. Mrs. Merriam was radiant 
with good-humor, and before the joint was 
removed had told him the orchard fence 
was repaired, the cook had run away to be 
married and a dozen other items, the irrel- 
evancy of which rather bewildered him. 
Still he realized that her confidences arose 
from her delight in his presence, and sub- 
mitted with a good grace. 

‘*Delia didn’t appear last night,” she 


Here, little boy, keep 


said. ‘‘You know I hoped you would 
make each other’s acquaintance on the 
train.’” 


‘* Yes, and with your usual lack of logic, 
forgot that I hadn’t an idea, even, of her 
looks. But who is she and why is she 
coming here?” 


“She is a cousin of John’s, and the 
dearest, most lovable little thing. She 


has been teaching for three or four years 
in an out-of-the-way place, and last Fall 
Uncle Jerry Mason died and left her a few 
thousand dollars. She bated teaching, so 
she left it at onee, and, though she has the 
merest pittance, not enough for a comfort- 
able living, she is as happy as a princess.” 

‘*Is she young?” 

‘* Yes; something overtwenty. I invited 
her here for a visit, and we liked her so 
well that, when she went away for a week, 
I insisted on her coming back to stay in- 
definitely. The children are never away 
from her.” 

‘*Nice for her!” with rather a sardonic 
emphasis. 

‘** Yes,” said Kate, innocently. ‘“‘So I think. 
But.some people wouldn't like it, you know. 
She is such a study, too, that you could 
not help being amused and interested. Some- 
times she is the most absent-minded person 
in the world; actually Joses her way in this 





little town, and gets cheated abominably in 
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a bargain; yet she is capable of heroism; 
real heroism, Philip! She was on the 
lawn with the children one day, and Maud 
walked out on that old log in the frog-pond 
and fell in, and Delia, without a second’s 
delay, waded out and saved her life, though 
| had told her only the day before that I 
pelieved the water was six or seven feet 
de ep.” 

‘*Delia’s come, 


” 


mamma!” cried Maud, 
rushing in and then scudding out again as fast 
as her little feet wouldcarry her. Mrs. Mer- 
riam, with a hasty left Philip 
sitting alone. There was a chorus of voices 


excuse, 


in the hall, in which he recognized, with a 
start, a strangely-familiar one, which he had 
not expected to hear again. 

Mrs. Merriam came back to her place, 
looking decidedly pleased. 

‘Yes, Delia has come. She lost her 
train yesterday. Do excuse me for leaving 
you so without ceremony; but it was quite 
u surprise. She will be down to dinner in 
au few minutes.” 

She came in with the children clinging to 
her hands and dress. Yes, it was his ac- 
quaintance of the afternoon; quite un- 
changed, except so far as the removal of 
her hat showed the entire face, softened 
and shaded by waves of heavy chestnut 
hair. 

Mrs. Merriam had gone as far in her in- 
troduction “my when she 
saw that the two had recognized each other, 
and stopped short. 

‘*T had the pleasure of making Miss Hol- 
land’s acquaintance on the train,” he said, 
rather mischievously. ‘* You 
advised my doing so.” 

‘* But I said she would come yesterday ; 
and then, if you arrived together, why in 
the world didn’t Delia come up in the car- 
riage with you?” 

‘Pll tell you about it, Mrs. Merriam,” 
answered Delia, quietly. ‘‘Neither Mr. 
Anderson nor I made ourselves known; but 
we happened to sit together, and so we 
talked a little. I stopped to help a woman 
with some children at the station, and they 
were so laden with parcels that I walked to 
Chestnut street with them, and then” she 
added, laughing and blushing deeply, ‘I 
am ashamed to say I got bewildered and 
couldn’t find my way here for some time.” 


as brother” 


know you 


“*Oh, Delia, Delia!” cried Mrs. Merriam, 
laughing. ‘If you can get lost in this little 
place, what couldn’t you accomplish in a 
larger one? But I’mso glad you met in 
that unceremonious way!” 

Philip was glad, too. It gave his visit a 
promising aspect to have this original young 
woman in the house. He liked her better 
without the hat and gloves, and he noticed 
that the hands were plump and white and 
those of a lady. He wondered idly if he 
could make her blush again as she had 
when she recognized him. 

When they had left the table, and she 
stood by the open fire in the drawing-room, 
he came to her side and said, a little malic- 
iously : 

“If we had known we were to be in the 
same house, it would have saved us some 
trouble; because we could have left that 
little account of forty-two cents to be settled 
at our leisure.” ; 

The blood dyed her face in an instant, 
and her hands went up ina pretty, appeal- 
ing gesture. 

**Oh! please don’t tell!” she cried. 

‘**On my honor, no,” he said, solemnly ; 
and all Mrs. Merriam’s entreaties were of no 
avail. 

They became excellent friends, except 
that he found, as time went on, that she 
grew more reserved than at first, and ap- 
peared to consider whether this or that topic 
would be a proper one. 


‘Tell me some more about the Peach 
Blossoms,” he said, one day, as she sat with 
some sewing beside the fire; and he, his 
eyes drawn toward her again and again, 
threw down his book to enjoy the picture 
undisturbed. 

‘The Peach Blossoms! 
mean?” 

‘* Why, you once began to speak of the 
young ladies at the Peachblow Seminary, 
and I can’t think of a more appropriate 
name forthem. It was very entertaining.” 

‘**T don’t believe I ought to have said any- 
thing. You see, I didn’t realize you were 
an entire stranger until afterward. You 
didn’t seem like one,” very frankly; “and 


What do you 





I begin to think that, as I’ve spent almost 
my whole life there, I must be rather un- 
conventional and old-fashioned.” 

‘*But, don’t you know old-fashioned 
things are sweeter? I mean there is a furor 
for them nowadays,” he added, hastily. 

‘Yes, that does very well in art; but one 
hardly expects the same in people. Now I 
have remembered since, that I began the 





conversation with you that day, and told | 


you a good many things about myself, and 
didn’t realize until I saw you afterward 
that you might have thought it odd. No: 
don’t feel obliged to contradict me. I did 
not say it for that. I only wanted you to 
see that, if I make blunders, it isn’t because 
I choose to do it.” 

‘*T never saw a person with more exquis- 
ite tact,” he said, warmly. ‘‘No, J won't 
be interrupted, either. You have maligned 
yourself, and I shall give my side of the 
story. When that forlorn old maid, Miss 
Spinner, came here, who could have put 
her at ease with a finer tact than you did ? 
When Ann dropped the china and Kate 
came so near losing her temper, didn’t you 
say the right thing at the right time and 
quiet the storm? When—” but here Mrs. 
Merriam came in, and he stopped in some 
confusion, and Delia left the room with 
burning cheeks. Philip confessed to him- 
self that she interested him greatly. He 
liked the unusual sufficiently to study her 
simply-true character and quaint modes of 
expression. Beyund and above a certain 
innecence she possessed, she was really a 
woman of fine sensibilities and keen mind. 
Philip found, to his surprise, that he talked 
unreservedly to her of topics which had 
hitherto been buried in his own mind 
simply because they belonged to the super- 
sensible world, and, like many other men, 
he had a strange timidity in all but practical 
matters. 

When the subject of her leaving Harrison 
came up, it gave him kind of a shock to re- 
alize that their happy meeting must end 
He could not find such another friend, and, 
furthermore, what would she do, fighting 
her way in the world and being cheated out 
of her paltry little income ? 

“As unfit to go about by herself as a 
child, She needs a guardian!” said Mrs. 
Merriam. It was true, and (happy thought) 
he would marry her. He felt like embrac- 
ing his sister for innocently suggesting it, 
and was instantly aroused from his some- 
what lackadaisical dreaming over their 
parting to a brisk cheerfulness. He de- 
termined to lose no time; but just as that 
resolution was formed one morning in the 
library, Delia appeared with her bonnet on, 
and Mrs. Merriam ordered the carriage to 
take her to the depot. 

He was startled. 
away ?” 

“Only for the day,” said Delia, in her 
usual quiet manner. ‘Miss Rose, one of 
the teachers at the Seminary, is to have a 
cancer removed from her cheek, and asked 
me to be with her; soI am going to Graf- 
ton.” She spoke very coolly; but he could 
see a tense expression about her mouth, and 
her face was quite white, as if she had 
spent much time and strength in gaining 
courage. 

Philip had a passion for taking care of 
people and animals. Whatever was help- 
less appealed to him at once, much as it did 
to his sister, and he felt a great wave of ten- 
derness welling up in his heart for this 
young creature who thought of others and 
had no one to care much for her. It should 
all be different if she would let him love 
her. He fed on that happy thought while 
she was gone. 

The day had been cold and the night was 
bright with stars when Delia started from 
the little station at Grafton. She left Miss 
Rose lying very white and still, after the 
operation. It would be successful, the phy- 
sicians said, and Delia was conscious only 
of a great relief at that and at breathing 
the fresh air again after that heavy with 
ether. She was very weak and tired after 
the hard day, and could only lean her head 
wearily against the car window and think, 
chiefly of Philip. Her thoughts were often. 
est of him it happened. 

“Camden Junction! 
Harrison!” 

She rose mechanically and left the car. 
It was a roundabout and tiresome way home» 
and she would be obliged to wait there 





* You are not going 
g 


Change cars for 





three-quarters of an hour for the train. 
She was glad she had no baggage to think 
of; for business of the simplest kind made 
her ill at ease. But her hands were empty. 
Where was her purse? 

It had lain in her lap all the way. She 
remembered, t 0, of hearing something drop 
when she rose, and realized, with a sinking 
heart, that purse and ticket were gone. 

Now, Delia was a woman who could be 
both brave and heroic. She had an appre- 
ciation of what was finest in the intellectual 
world, but in some matters pertaining to 
the most ordinary common sense she was 
wofully ignorant. In this emergency the 
emotional side of her nature suggested a 
remedy which would never have occurred 
to a more practical person. 

‘* Will you direct me to the nearest clergy- 
man?” she asked a burly hackman. 

“A minister? Any particular denomina- 
tion?” 

‘‘No. The one that lives nearest.” 

‘* Well, that’s Mr. Fairchild’s house at 
the end of the street. You can see it from 
here. The white one with a bay-window.” 

She thanked him and hurried swiftly 
away. Her heart beat loudly as she ran up 
the steps of the modest little parsonage and 
rang the bell. Now, the minister was, of 
al] people, the most unsuspicious and kind- 
hearted; but, as fate would have if, his 
trust in human nature had recently been 
severely shaken. An old woman had moved 
him to give her one of his few dollar bills, 
and he had met her afterward gloriously 
drunk; a book agent had persuaded him 
to buy a book he didn’t want; and so on, 
through a catalogue of grievances which 
induced him to swear an uncompromising 
denial to all questionable appeals. 

Delia was ushered in and told her story, 
asking for the loan of money to buy her 


ticket. She would return it the next day, 
without fail. Mr. Fairchild’s face became 
severe. 


“No, madam. I am very sorry,” he said, 
in all courtesy, ‘but, unfortunately, I have 
just made a resolution not to act in any 
case of distress which may not be genuine. 
I really cannot do it.” 

Delia turned, too hurt to protest, and she 
was no sooner out of sight than the kind- 
hearted man was sorry, half tempted to 
follow her and retract his refusalg but ir 
resolution prevailed, and he did not. She 
was tired and lonesome and felt the tears 
running fast down her cheeks. 

**Why, it is you!” 
surprise. 
you here?” 

It was Philip. And with the quiet ac- 
ceptance of the situation which illogical 
people show, she was not in the least sur- 
prised, only very glad and light-hearted. 
Why should she be surprised? She sup- 
posed the serene Archangel Michael and 
other of the heavenly powers appeared 
miraculously on the scene of action when 
they were most needed, and why 
champion? 

They walked on toward the depot while 
she, sobbing at intervals, told her story, 
and Philip was not even inclined to ‘augh, 
which, in a person of his temperament, 
spoke eloquently for the earnestness of his 
love. 

‘*Poor child! You shal] never have such a 
doleful time again. But you don’t ask how 
I happened here in the nick of time. I in- 
tended to meet you at the station and walk 
home with you. And then I grew so im- 
patient and lonesome without you that I 
came downto Camden Junction at four, 
and waited to go up with you. 1 got tired 
of staying at the depot and set out to ex- 
plore the town, and was just coming back 
when I overtook you.” 

‘*T am so glad; so very glad! But why 
did you take so much trouble to see me? 
Has anything happened?” 

‘*Why? Because I am in love with you!” 
he said, vehemently, ‘‘and have been ever 
since that night on the train. Delia, will 
you marry me?” 

* 


cried a voice in intense 
**Deiia, how in the world came 


not her 


‘*] shall always make blunders!” she said, 
shyly. 

‘I don’t care! They will amuse me bet- 
ter than Scheherezade’s tales ever did the 
Sultan. And don’t you realize, little girl, 
after this experience, that you need some- 
body to take care of you?” 





“Yes, I believe I do,” she said, with so 


soft a note in her voice that, had there been 
light enough for him to catch the look that 
probably accompanied it, it is safe to say he 
would have kissed her on the spot; but the 
darkness was only broken by the head-light 
of the coming locomotive which, to their 
happy eyes, seemed a beacon illuminating 
some unknown, pleasant land. 

Delia felt that to live without having to 
think of tickets and pocket-books was a 
bliss not to be exceeded by any of Paradise. 
But when she hinted this to Philip, he said, 
with all the impertinence of triumph, that 
she would never be sure of reaching the 
latter place—she might wander into the 
wrong one, by mistake! 


BosTox, Mass, 
oe 


A MAN. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


“Wet, well! Iam really as tall as Papa! 
I'm almost a man! Do you see ? 
I don't have to tip-toe to look in his eyes. 
Would you have believed it of me ? 


‘Tis time for Mamma to be cutting my hair. 
I don’t like to have it in curls, 
I don’t want a feather to wear in my hat ; 
It makes me look just like the girls, 


“T want her to cut all my ruffles off, too ; 
For men do not wear them at all. 
I want a stiff collar to wear on my neck, 
And a hat that is shiny and tall. 


‘*And then, on my trousers I want her to sew 
Some pieces of some kind of stuff, 
To make them reach farther than just to my 
knees, 
They never are half long enough. 


“And then they must give me a cane and a 
watch. 
Dear me, but I'm going to be grand! 
And then I shall walk all alone in the street, 
With nobody holding my hand. 


“Yes, yes; I am tired of having such clothes, 
Just fit for a baby to wear ; 
For see, I'm exactly as tall as Papa, 
When I climb up and stand in a chair,” 
a 


A TWELVE MILES’ CHASE. 
A STORY OF FARM LIFE IN THE WEST. 


BY MARGARET STANTON LAWRENCE. 

Now get your geography, girls and boys, 
and turn to the map of Minnesota. It is one 
of the Northwestern states, you know. 
When you have found it look for Freeborn 
County. It lies on the southern border of 
tke state. The county seat is Albert Lea, 
and it was near that town that the incident 
I am about to relate happened. 

One beautiful, moonlight night in Winter, 
some years ago, two young boys and their 
mother started, about nine o'clock, to drive 
home across the prairies from Albert Lea. 
They had been in town to take a relative to 
the depot, and then stopped to see a friend. 
She persuaded them to stay totea and spend 
the evening, and, in view cf the fact that it 
was to be a moonlight night, the mother 
finally consented. The inhabitants of these 
lonely Western farms have so little recrea- 
tion, they see so few people, on account of 
their farms lying so far apart, that, when 
they do get to town among their friends, it 
is very hard for them to tear themselves 
away, and night often overtakes them be- 
fore their long prairie rides are begun. 

The heroine of my story is one of those 
brave, fearless women whom nothing 
daunts, and who seem made by nature to 
encouter frontier life. The night was a 
warm one,and, in consequence, the snow, 
which lay several feet deep on the ground, 
was soft, and the horses were obliged to 
walk all the way, as, at every step, they 
sank in up to their bodies. Hence, our 
party did not make rapid progress; but the 
mother was a good singer and story-teller, 
and amused her little boys, as they drove 
along, with songs and incidents of by-gone 
days. The oldest son,alad of fourteen, 
occupied the front seat as driver, while the 
mother and younger boy sat behind. Their 
vehicle was a big lumber-wagon put on bob 
sleds. 

The prairies of Southern Minnesota are 
very flat, and as the atmosphere is exceed- 
ingly clear, you can see long distances; 
Our party had reached a point where they 
had a drive of twelve miles across the open 
prairie; not a house would they pass, and 
probably not a human being would they 
meet, as the hour was getting late. Chanc- 
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ing to look back, our heroine saw at some 
distance behind them what she supposed 
to be the big shepherd dog of the people 
they had been visiting. 

** Oh, boys!” she said, ‘‘ Bruno is follow- 
ing us. What shall we do with him ?” 

Both lads turned and looked. The oldest 
watched the appoaching animal intently 
fora while; then,with an alarmed expression 
on his face, he exclaimed: 

‘*Oh, mother! I know that’s no dog fol- 
lowing us, but a hungry timber wolf, who 
heard us singing and laughing as we drove 
through the grove. I guess it’s all up with 
us, as the horses can’t do anything but 
walk in this soft snow, and you see the 
wolf gains on us all the time, as he is light 
enough to trot along on the crust.” 

Our frightened, unhappy victims looked 
about them to see what they had to defend 
themselves with. There was absolutely noth- 
ing; not even a whip. 
of his accord, leaned out and gathered hat- 
ful after hatful of wet snow and 
You must remember they were 


The youngest boy, 


made it 
into balls. 
in a sleigh, andhence very near the ground, 
and owing to this fact they knew the wolf 
could easily jump in-upon them. The old- 
est boy spied the end board and told his 
mother how to unscrew the nut and draw 
out the long iron rod that held it. He could 
not leave his horses for an instant, as they 
were already trembling with fright, caused 
by the baying of the famished wolf. The 
under a heavy cloud, and left 
Thus it was 


moon went 
them in momentary darkness. 
with great difficulty that the woman found 
And lo! when she discovered it, it 
would not budge. It had not been taken 
off in so long a time that it had rusted. But 
as she knew that life or death depended on 
it, and as the moon shone forth just then in 


the nut. 


all its glory and revealed to her the huge 
beast almost upon them, she gave a frantic 
twist, and it yielded. Meanwhile the boys 
had turned the back seat round, so that it 
faced the approaching animal. The youngest 
boy and our heroine seated themselves 
thereon, one armed with the iron rod, the 
other with the end board, while a goodly 
pile of hard snow-balls lay at their feet. 
They were fully aware of the danger they 
were in; for, only a few days before, one of 
their neighbors, who was drawing wood, 
had gotten off his load and was walking 
back of it, whistlingand clapping his hands 
together, trying to keep warm, when sud- 
denly he was attacked by a wolf, which had 
stolen up behind him. The onslaught was 
so unexpected that, before the man could 
get hold of anything to defend himself with, 
the animal tore a great piece of flesh out 
of his leg. 
to devour it, and thus gave the man time to 
seize his ax from the sleigh. Then followed 
a furious contest; but the wolf was worsted. 
The woodman had just strength enough left 
to sling his trophy on the top of the load 


The ravenous creature stopped 


and crawl up there himself, when he fainted 
But his faithful horses 
carried him safely home, where his family 


from loss of blood. 


soon restored him. 

But to return to our hapless friends. Ina 
short time the animal overtook them, and, 
with a furious howl, made a spring at them. 
A well-timed flourish of the end board and 
iron rod, together with several well-aimed 
snow-balls, drove him back. He rushed 
frantically from one side of the sleigh to 
the other, growling and yelping in a horri- 
ble manner; but they kept him off with 
their balls and ungainly weapons, although 
each moment they expected would be their 
last. The horses, trembling and excited, 
plunged through the deep snow. It seemed 
as though every moment they would snap 
their harness asunder. It was all their 
youthful driver could do to hold them. 
Every now and then, when the wolf was 
tired and angry with fruitless efforts to get 
at his victims, he would sit down and howl 
long and piteously. This was to arouse his 
distant companions; for he knew, if two or 
three would only join him, the game would 
be theirs. His cries went sweeping over 
those vast prairies in every direction, and 
they were so piercing that it seemed as 
though they must certainly meet with re- 
sponse. Our friends knew that they had 
twelve miles of open, uninterrupted prairie 
to pass over before they would come to a 
house. They were fearful of their fate. 
They dreaded lest the harness should break 
and the horses go off and leave them, 





They expected each moment to see wolves 
appear inthe distance. Can you picture 
the agony and despair of this helpless 
woman and two young boys? And think 
of the hours of mental anguish that they 
endured! 

It was a long and terrible fight for life; 
but the mother’s heroism and undaunted 
courage inspired her young sons and en- 
dowed them with fortitude and bravery far 
beyond their years. And it was with a joy- 
ous shout that they reached the bridge and 
crossed the stream; for, close by, stood a 
human habitation, and they knew their pur- 
suer would follow them no more. These 
wild, ferocious creatures are very chary 
about coming near houses. They did not 
stop, as it was past midnight and their own 
home was not far distant. The wolf stood 
by the bridge and watched them for a mo- 
ment; then, with one more blood-curdling 
howl, he turned and trotted back. 

The husband of the lady our brave trio 
had visited in town was a trapper, and early 
the next morning he started off to inspect 
his traps on the very prairie that had wit- 
nessed the terrors of the previous night. 
Ile soon discovered the tracks of their 
horses and sled, and, to his horror, those of 
the wolf that had followed them. The 
animal had changed his position from 
one side to the other so frequently that the 
trapper was misled, and imagined that his 
helpless friends had been attacked by sever- 
al wolves. He wheeled his horse about 
and rode back to town, to get men to help 
him hunt down the wolves and look for the 
remains of the unfortunate victims. Soon 
the prairie was alive with men on horse-back, 
and every moment they expected to come 
upon the scene of the tragedy, as the tracks 
of the wolves kept getting closer and closer 
to those of the sleigh. But, reaching the 
bridge and finding nothing, they rode on 
tothe farm to see how it fared with them. 
They found the mother and her boys in a 
very nervous, excitable state. Each man 
held his breath, and pictured to himself his 
wife and little ones in a similar position, as 
he listened to the recital of what they had 
been through. Feeling they had no time to 
lose, our horsemen soon departed in quest 
of the wolf. After a long search and a hard 
fight, the hungry, disappointed beast keeping 
out of theirway for some time, their efforts 
were crowned with success, and they had 
the satisfaction of killing the largest timber 
wolf that had ever been seen in that part of 
the country. They sent the wolf's skin, 
after having it nicely dressed, to the heroic 
mother, the scalp to her brave boys; and 
they had the gratification of being paid ten 
dollars for it by the county treasurer. Out 
in these Western States there exists a law, 
my young readers—I am not sure but that 
there is a similar one in the Eastern States—- 
which says the sum of ten dollars shall be 
paid for every wolf’s scalp that is brought 
to the office of the treasurer of the county 
in which it is killed. 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


PUZZLEDOM. 


[LVommuntecations for this department should be ad- 


dressed “ Puzzles,” THe INDEPENDENT, New York.) 


A CHARADE. 
For the Benefit of the Boys. 
My first is a man’s termination, 
My second his body’s main stay, 
My third is the abbreviation 
That stands for his joint combination 
With others in association. 
Tomy whole his depraved inclination 
In his youth ieads him often astray. 


And when once he is mine, liberation 
He hardly may hope for or pray ; 
For to me he can seldom say “ Nay.” 
But he calls me his blessed recreation 
While I work his disease and decay ; 
And I make him a noisome vexation 
To most who come in his way. 


Yet such is my dread fascination 
That from two to ten times in a day, 
With more than a saint’s adoration, 
He falls down before me to say : 
“Though I’m one of the lords of creation, 
Foul god, I’m thy slave and thy prey.” 


HALF-SQUARE, 
Pertaining to the head ; dresses; uttered fool- 





ishly; aninn; a masculine name; induced; a 
verb; a Roman numeral. 





KNIGHT'S MOVE PUZZLE. 
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Eight lines, of eight syllables each, from Walter Scott’s “‘ Lady of the Lake.’ 
The syllables follow the order of the Kmght’s move in chess, 


CROSSWORD ENIGMA, 

In bride, not in groom : 

In chair, not in room ; 

In plant, not in flower ; 

In storm, not in shower ; 

In fork, not in knife ; 

In man, not in wife ; 

In braid, not in tress ; 

Whole is a gem the wealthy possess. 
Wwe AWAKE, 


TRANSITIONS, 


Change only one letter at a time. 

Example: Change dog to cat in three moves. 
Answer: Dog—dot, cot, cat. 

Change rug to mat in three moves. 

Change face to hand in four moves. 

Change eye to ear in three moves. 

Change lake to pond in five moves. 

Change bee to fly in five moves. 


SYNCOPATIONS, 

Syncopate to leap and leave a legal writing ; a 
small weight and leave a peculiar smile ; to re- 
volt and leave a dance; an animal and leave a 
demand; to answer and leave to rest in confi- 
dence ; reverence and leave sympathy ; relating 
to punishment and leave a succession of sounds, 

Nokomis. 


DIAMOND IN SQUARE. 

Square: Songs sung by a single voice ; egg- 
shaped ; a machine for turning articles ; differ- 
ent ; prophets. 

Diamond: A letter; a cistern; a machine ; an 
article ; a letter. Wipe AWAKE. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

To clamber up; one of Shakespeare’s trage- 
dies ; imitating servilely ; a patriot of Corsica ; a 
celebrated Indian chief; to strike out. Primals, 
principal. Finals, anything used to effect a 
purpose. ae 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 24rx. 

Hidden tools: 1, punch ; 2, chisel ; 3, compass ; 
4, file; 5, mallet; 6,hammer; 7, screw-driver ; 
8, reamer ; 9, boot-jack ; 10, rasp; 11, anvil ; 12, 
auger ; 13, (error); 14, panel-saw. 


Enigma: The quality of mercy is nOt strain’d. 


RHOMBOID, 
KNOW 
ODOR 
ERAS 
KIND 
NAIL 
GRAB 
EDEN 
YEAR 


HALF SQUARE, 


N 

NO 
NET 
NEVA 
NEVER 
NOTARY 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Republic 
EncroacH 
SpermacetlI 
TemporaL 
LandlorD 
ExecutoR 
SapphirkE 
SpecimeN 








M. B. H. 


Selections. 
IN MAY. 


From Eastern summits, pine-possessed, 
The slow sun climbs the reddening skies ; 
A shaft of color strikes the West, 
The pheebe shakes her wings and flies ; 
A muffled murmuring in the hive 
Grows thicker with the cresent day ; 
All mummied creatures stir, alive, 
And bask beneath the warmth of May. 


From brink to base the hills descend, 
All steeped in dark and drenched in dew ; 
The orchards flush from end to end, 
The pink azalea flowers anew. 
Ere yet those amber cells are sealed 
Another moon shall lapse away, 
Yet mine the pledge of wood and fiela— 
The empty henapanat of May. 
—Dora Reap GoopaLg, in The Critic. 
PLEATS Sates 


UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 


A FLoop of light would be thrown on the 
unwritten history of Egypt by a_ well- 
directed and careful re-examination of sev- 
eral points. For example, a single line of 
borings carried across the middle of the 
delta down to the solid rock, with a care- 
ful record of what is found at successive 
depths; a fairly exact survey of the petri- 
fied forests and of the regions in which 
traces of the ancient miocene sea-shore 
occur; a survey of the Selisleh region, 
with a determination of the hights of the 
alluvial terraces between this point and 
Semneh; and an examination of the con- 
tents of the natural caves which are said to 
occur in the limestone rocks about Cairo 
and elsewhere, would certainly yield re- 
sults of great importance. 

But, although so many details are still 
vague and undeterminate, the broad facts 
of the unwritten history of. Egypt are clear 
enough. The gulf of Herodotus unques- 
tionably existed and has been filled up in 
the way he suggested, but at a time so long 
antecedent to the furthest date to which he 
permitted his imagination to carry him, 
that, in relation to it, the historical period, 
even of Egypt, sinks into insignificance. 

However, we moderns need not stop at 
the time when the delta was a gulf of the 
sea. The limestone rocks in which it is ex- 
cavated and which extend east, west, and 
south for hundreds of miles, are full of the 
remains of marine animals, and belong, the 
latest to the eocene, the oldest to the creta- 
ceous formation. The miocene gulf of the 
delta was, in fact, only the remains of the 
wide ocean which formerly extended from 
Hindostan to Morocgo, and at the bottom 
of which the accumulation of the shells and 
skeletons of its denizens gave rise to the 
ooze, which has since hardened into chalk 
and nummulitic limestone. And it is quite 
certain that the whole of the area now oc- 
cupied by Egypt, north of Esneh, and prob- 
ably all that north of Assouan, was covered 
by tolerably deep sea during the cretaceous 
epoch. It is also certain that a great extent 
of dry land existed in South Africa at a 
much earlier period. How far it extended to 
the north is unknown; but it may well have 
covered the area now occupied by the great 
lakes and the basins of the White and 
Blue Niles; and it is quite possible that 
these rivers may have existed and may have 
poured their waters into the northern 
ocean, before the elevatory movement— 
possibly connected with the ou‘pour of the 
huge granitic masses of the Arabian range 
and Nubia—commenced, which caused 
the calcareous mud covering its bottom to 
become the dry land of what is now the 


southern moiety of Upper Egypt, some time 
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——— : 
toward the end of the cretaceous epoch. 
Middle and Northern Egypt remained un- 
jer water during the eocene, and Northern 
Egypt during the commencement, at any 
rate, of the 
rocess Of elevation seems to have taken 
effect from south to north, at an extremely 
dow rate. The northward drainage of the 
equatorial catchment basin thus became 
cut off from the sea by a constantly 
increasing plain sloping to the north; and, 
as the plain gradually rose, the stream, 
always flowing north, scooped the long val- 
ley of Nubiaand of Egypt, and probably 


miocene epoch; so that the | 


formed a succession of deltas which have | 


jong since been washed away. At last 
(probably in the middle or the latter part 
of the miocene epoch) the elevatory move- 
ment came to an end, and the gulf of the 
delta began to be slowly and steadily filled 
up with its comparatively modern alluvium. 

Thus, paradoxical as the proposition may 
sound, the Nile is not only olde? than its 
gift, the alluvial soil of Egypt, but it may be 
vastly older thap the whole land of Egypt; 
and the river has shaped the casket in which 
the gift lies out of materials laid by the sea 
at its feet in the days of its youth. 

The fourth problem of Herodotus—the 
origin and the antiquity of the Egyptian 
people—is much more difficult than the 
other three. 

According to Figari Bey’s investigations, 
amarine deposit, which probably is of the 
same age as the miocene beaches of Cairo 
and Memphis, forms the floor of the delta. 
Above this, come the layers of sand with 
gravel already mentioned, as evidencing a 
former swifter flow of the river; then fol- 
low beds of mud and sand; and only above 
these, at three distinct levels, evidences of 
human handiwork, the last and latest o¥ 
which belong to the age of Ramses IT. 

It is eminently desirable that these state- 
ments should be verified; for the doubts 
which have been thrown, to some extent 
justly, upon various attempts to judge the 
age of the alluvium of the Nile do not affect 
the proof of the relative antiquity of the 
human occupation of Egypt which such 
facts would afford; and it is useless to 
speculate onthe antiquity of the Egyptian 
race, or the condition of the delta when 
men began to people it, until they are ac- 
curately investigated. 

As to the ethnological relations of the 
Egyptian race, Ithink all that can be said is, 
that neither the physical nor the philolog- 
ical evidence, as it stands, is very satisfac- 
tory. That the Egyptians are not Negroes 
iscertain, and that they are totally differ- 
ent from any typical Semites is also certain. 
Iam not aware that there are any people 
who resemble them in character of hair and 
complexion, except the Dravidian tribes 
of Central India and the Australians; and 

have long been inclined to think, on 
purely physical grounds, that the latter 
are the lowest, andthe Egyptians the high- 
est members of a race of mankind of great 
antiquity, distinct alike from Aryan and 
Turanian on the one side, and from Negro 
and Negrito on the other. And it seems 
to me that the philologists, with their 
‘Cushites”” and ‘‘ Hamites,” are tending 
toward a similar differentiation of the 
Egyptian stock from its neighbors. But, 
both on the anthropological and on the 
philological sides, the satisfactorily ascer- 
tained facts are few and the difficulties mul- 
titudinous.—7. H. Huxley. 


- - 


A SCOTTISH LOWLAND COM- 
MUNION. 

TEN days before the communion, the Kirk 
Session met, and, after much tender and 
affectionate ‘‘dealing” with the catechu- 
mens, received them into the full fellowship 
ofthe Church. They afterward presented 
themselves at a certain part of the public 
service on the Fast Day, that they might 
publicly receive a ‘‘token” at the minister's 
hand and be suitably admonished as to 
their duty as members of the Church of 
God. The Sabbath immediately preceding 
the communion was known as ‘ Preparation 
Sabbath.” The pulpit was invariably occu- 
pied by the pastor on this day, and he then 
announced all the various exercises of the 
week. These were entered on by a day of 
“fasting, humiliation, and prayer,” which 
was observed on the Wednesday in our 
parish. It was, to all intents and purposes, 
such a day, and certainly was ‘an holy 
convocation to the Lord, and no servile 
work done therein.” Very vividly, even at 
the lapse of forty years, do I recall the loud 
protest which two or three *‘ Seceders” of 
the baser, or political type, used system- 
atically to raise against the audacious pre- 
sumption of the ‘‘ Kirk” in proclaiming a 
“Fast.” In vain did the blacksmith kindle 
his fire and make an extra noise on his 
anvil, and the cobbler, his companion, make 
an unnecessary demonstration of activity at 
his stall. The sentiment of the parish was 
dead against them, and ‘‘man and beast 
Tested on that day, according to the com- 
mandment.” 

Two ministers generally officiated on the 
Fast Day. The pastor invariably conducted 
the devotional services previous to the 
Morning sermon, which the etiquette of the 
Tulpit required should be preached by the 
younger minister, while at the close of the 
afternoon service, conducted by the senior 
Minister, the session was constituted with 
Prayer by the pastor, and “tokens” dis- 

ibuted to the intending communicants. 

catechumerns then presented them- 





| the ‘‘table, 


selves, received their ‘‘ tokens,” listened to 
the pastor’s last word before assuming their 
place at the “table,” and then passed out 
with the session’s benediction. The tone 
of the Fast Day continued through the 
week, received an accession of depth on 
Saturday, when another preparatory service 
was observed, and reached its climax of de- 
votion when at last ‘‘ the Sabbath dawned.” 

“At the Winter communion the service 
was conducted wholly within the church. 
It began early and continued until night. 
Five or six hundred communicants, in 
successive companies of fifty or sixty each, 
had to sit down, partake, and depart from 
” and what with the long and 
fervent *‘ action” sermon by the pastor, 
his soul-melting ‘invitations,’ and his 
blood-curdling ** debarrings ” when ‘‘ fenc- 
ing the table,” the successive addresses of the 
assistant clergymen to the several compa- 
nies of communicants before and after 
partaking of the ** elements,” the closing 
exhortation of the pastor after the last 
company had retired from the ‘‘table,” 
and then the post-communion sermon, 
always preached by the ‘‘chief man among 
the brethren” on duty that day. 

I have known eight hours to have been 
continuously occupied. Small boy as I 
then was, I still remember the sensation 
wrought on my youthful imagination, at 
the close of such a protracted service, in 
the late February afternoon, while the 
preacher gave no signs of exhaustion, 
though many a sigh went up from the pews, 
when I beheld the old beadle issue from the 
vestry with a lighted tallow candle in his 
hand and ascend the high pulpit stair, 
where he stood beside the Boanerges that 
hundered out of the darkness, beseeching 
and commanding his impenitent hearers to 
repent. Nothing but the pencil of a Rem- 
brandt could have seized that marvelous 
chiaroscuro, and fixed the grotesque but 
tremendously-solemn picture of the ungain- 
ly preacher, with his clear, piercing voice 
bidding his hearers flee from the wrath to 
come; while at his side, and revealed only 
by the flickering light of the candle held in 
his thin and shriveled right hand, stood 
the old beadle, like an incarnate ** death,” 
waiting to lay hold on any that delayed.— 
Scottish-American Journal. 
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COURTING IN AFRICA. 


Mr. D. W. Burton, a missionary in West 
Africa, relates this story : 

From 1853 to 1876 1 was connected with 
a Christian Mission in the Sherbro country, 
i20 miles southeast of Sierra Leone. My 
work was superintending the industrial and 
business department of the mission. In 
connection with this work I built a saw- 
mill, which was propelled by water. While 
building and working the mill, I took sev- 
eral native boys to learn the carpenter's 
trade and assist generally in the work. 
My own desire was to elevate them, so that, 
in future years,tney would become useful 
to their country. For this end, | placed 
them in school a certain number of hours 
each day, where they made good progress 
and showed great aptitude at their trade 
and industrial work. One of the boys had 
the country name of ** Peah,” which I 
changed to Abraham Lincoln. I was anxious 
to see them do well in life, and as I was 
about to go to America, I had expressed to 
them a desire that, before 1 left, 1 might see 
them settled in a Christian way, by getting 
married; but, up to the time of my prepar- 
ing to go, none of the boys had manifested 
any inclination to comply with my wish. 

1 had promised the boys that, when I left, 
they should accompany me to Sierra Leone 
for their holidays, and we had the boats 
loaded with planks and ready for an early 
start in the morning. As I was sitting in 
the mission-house that last evemng, my 
boys came to see me and brought a letter, 
which I copy. (The African way of mak- 
ing a request is to write a letter and carry 
it to the person for whom it is directed.) 
**Mr. D. W. Burton : 

** Dear Srr.—We will inform you these few 
lines, Land Lincoln wish to marry very much 
but there is no more girls in the mission that we 
may marry therefore we desire that you may take 
a walk with us to Shilatt when we go to Free- 
town so that we may see those girls there. Please 
to attend to this little duty before you left Africa 
Because there is too much temptation in the 
world. As you are a good man please to see if 
it is good and better for us. We are yours, 

**H. THomas and A. Lincon.” 


At the village of Charlotte, situate in the 
mountains of Sierra Leone, is a school for 
liberated African girls, who are supported 
by the English Government, under the 
superintendence of the Church Missionary 
Society, and from this school my boys 
wished to .make their choice. On arriving 
at Sierra Leone, I made inquiries, and found 
that everything would favor them in their 
search for wives. The missionary who had 
charge of the schoo! was at that time at the 
college near Freetown, for a change, and I 
arranged with him to send and call some 
of the girls to come and meet me 
at the college, and I was to take the 
boys there the next Friday morn- 
ing, at ten o’clock. Another boy, Thomas 
Barnett, had joined in the undertaking, so 
that I had three to provide for. We went 
at the appointed time, and found that four 
girls had come to meet us. One of them I 
had been acquainted with for some time, and 
knew her to be a nice girl. One of my boys, 





Thomas Barnett, being more intelligent than 


| tion much as in Gen. xxiv, 58: ‘* Wilt thou 





the others, [thought this girl would suit 
him well. His remark when I told him 
this was: ‘“ Please sir, we can’t go behind 
your word.” Itook Mr. Barnett first to a 

rivate room, and sent for the girl whom 
r wished to introduce to him, told her 
what our business was, and put the ques- 


o with tlfis man?” And she said ‘‘I will.” 
then left them engaged, and went to look 
after Mr. Thomas and Mr. Lincoln, whom 
I had left standing at the door, took them 
to the room where the girls were sitting, 
introduced them, told the girls what our 
business was, and said to the boys: *‘I will 
leave you to finish the business.” A litde 
while after I had left them, the missionary 
lady came to say that the matter would 
not come to anything, as the young peo- 
ple were not talking. I went back to the 
room and found them sitting as I had left 
them, the young men greatly embarrassed, 
and in a profuse perspiration. I said to them: 
“Boys, can’t you talk?” Mr. Lincoln re- 
plied: ** Please, sir, 1 want to see you.” | 
took him to the next room. when he said: 
** Please, sir, Llove the yellow one.” The 
missionary lady called her, and I told her 
the young man’s wish, and proposed the 
same question as in the former case, with 
the same result, and left them engaged. I 
then went back to attend to Mr. Thomas. 
lie, too, wished to see me. When by 


ourselves, he remarked: ‘‘ Please, sir, 
don’t love them girls,” I replied: ‘* You 
need not have them. You may go.” Before 


leaving, I arranged that the missionary in 
charge of the school should meet Mr. 
Thomas at Charlotte the next Tuesday 
morning, when he should have the oppor- 
tunity of choosing from the lot of some 
sixty or seventy girls who were in the 
school. I did not go with the boys to 
Charlotte, but left them to complete mat. 
ters themselves. Mr. Thomas was placed 
on the piazza of the mission-house, and the 
girls were marched single file before him, 
and he chose one ‘the loved.” ‘She ac- 
cepted him at once, and he returned the 
same day to Freetown, very happy in his 
success. Two months later these three 
couples were married, and have been happy 
in the union. 
> 

AmaANin the central office of the telephone 

company says that the noise there is different 


from a young lady at a party, for one is a ball 
room belle and the other is a bell-room bawl. 


HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 
is the BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Uleers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kiuds of Skin Erup- 
tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are counter- 
feit. Price, 25 cents. 


PISO S CURE FOR 


ey CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. fou 
Cough rep Tastes good. 
Sold by druggists. [SJ 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Asa SUMMER HOME it is unsurpassed in clexance 
of finish, completeness of appointments, and select 


society. It is beautifully } , with ample grounds, 
near tie einen 8 <4 . hotele, and “Bark. First. 
class TURKISH, RUSSIAN, and other Baths, Open 
all the year and largely patronized 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1883. 
Open from June 16th to October Ist, 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 
ADELPHI HOTEL. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
is now open for guests, Centrally located betweon 
United States and Grand Union Hotels, First-class 
in all ite appointments. Rooms with baths and hot 
and cold running water. Season from April 15th to 

November lat, " 
WM. H. McCAFFREY, Proprictor. 


William Henry Hotel 
Fort William Henry Hotel, 
r Al ¥ J al 
LAKE GEORGE, 
During the past Winter many and 
changes and improvements have been made, new 
docks built, and swimming-baths added. The railway 
has been carried within a few hundred feet of the hotel, 
and guests can now take drawing-room cars at Grand 
Central Depot direct to Fort William Henry Hotel, 


without change. Mr. Bennett is now at the Victoria 
Hote! with plans of rooms, list of prices, etc. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 


Owners and Proprietors, 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


OPENS ABOUT JUNE Oth. 

Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its general management 
and cuisine hasa world.wide reputation. 

Is convenient to all the springs and places of in- 
terest, HENRY CLAIR, Lenneo, — 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Complete in all ite Appointments for the Com. 
fort and Pleasure of Ite Guests. 


OPENS JUNE 234d. 
_HENRY CLAIR, Lessee, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y¥. 

This large and popular hotel on May Ist last passed 
under our management. fe have made extensive 
changes and improvements—redecorating, painting 
and refurnishing the whole houre. 

T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
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N 
HE aT ATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
FOU QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 


leave pier .R.. foot of King St. 
NEVADA. ..... .. cc. e:000e BATURDAY, June 24,3 P, M? 
ABYSSINIA . -TURSDAE ‘or, 6th, 6 P. M. 
5... SRRPSrE une 0: . M. 
RPASE UAC RSDAY. dune lth, £30 P.M. 
‘These steamers are built of iron, in water-tight ov.« 


make the passage across the A 
agreeable, Nevin bath-room, «moking-room, drawing - 

4 isbrery ; also experienced surgeon, 
stewardess, and caterer on each steamer. The state- 
rooms are all upper deck, thus insuring those greatest 
of al] luxuries at sea—perfect ventilation and light. 


room, piano, an 


Cabin pessege (ncone ing to sasesoom). $60, 50, and 
100; intermediate, $40, 6’ e at low rates. 
"iOflice, No. a9 Broadway. ILLIAMS & GUION. 


STATE LINE. 


ow W, LIVE DUBLIN 
NEW YORK TO GLASGO fa" Porky’ 


ELFAST, AN NDO 
. EV ky THURSDAY, 


New Clyd {lt steamers and most excellent accom- 
modations, but no advance in rates. First Cabin only 
76, according to state-room accommodations, 

110 Second Ca 


xcu: 190, bin (amidships), 

everything furnis! , Excursions, ON. a ereen 
0 6 

an ther. Bend 


Mt rti traveling 
P Cot inform Ditton, with esbin plans, etc. 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
Ne. 53 Broadway, New ee oie 
Parcels, Packages, t, and Valuables forwar: 
to all parts of Europe, at low ne  haL>win's Ro 
ROPEAN EXPRESS. 


GRATES AND FENDERS. 
J. 8S. CONOVER & CO., 
No, 80 WEST 23p ST., 
OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, etc. 
The largest manufacturers in America. 
Dtnect IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF TILE, 
BRANCH No. 346% CANAL sr. 


THE PENRHYN SLATE CO. 


SLATE MANUFACTURERS. 
ARTISTIC MANTLE PIECES, 
Grates, Tux Brass Work. 


and favoral 
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Farm and Garden. 
|The Agricultural Editor will be glad te recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 


will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
BY AGRICOLA. 


CELERY CULTURE, 

Away from the immediate vicinity of large 
towns and cities we have noticed that celery 
culture is quite uncommon. Farmers do not 
raise celi ry for their own use asa rule; perhaps 
because they do not fully appreciate it as an 
article of dict ; and yet it is on every hand pro- 
nounced exceedingly healthful. Nor is its cul- 
ture a difficult matter, at least for the small 
uses of the farmer's table. The seed should be 
sown in the open ground when the soil is fit to 
receive it, probably about April Ist in this lati- 
tude, The 
thorough, and it should have been enriched the 


preparation of the soil should be 


previous year with thoroughly rotted barn-yard 
manure. Some prefer sowing the seed in ex- 
hausted hot-beds or cold frames, in drills about 
In the open ground sow a 


third more secds than the number of plants 


2 1-2 inches apart. 


wanted, as many will fail to germinate and grow. 
An ounce of seed will give about 5,000 plants. 
Keep out all weeds that may be disposed to grow. 
When well established the young plants may be 
thinned out to an inch cr so, 
gins about the first week in July. 


Planting out be- 
Celery may 
be grown asa second crop, after early peas, 
beets, onions, ete. ; but itis necessary to have the 
ground strong and rich, A cloudy day is best 
for transplanting. Shear off about half the tops 
of the plants and set them six inches apart in 
the row, Summer cultivation consists in keep- 
ing the weeda down and in maintaining the 
plants in an upright position by slightly bank- 
ing. Earthing up does not begin until Septem- 
ber. 
INSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE CABBAGE, 

There are about ten or twelve insects that prey 
upon the cabbage-plant from the time it first ap- 
pears above ground to the day the cabbage is re- 
We will notice some of 
them and the remedies for them. The larve of 
the rape-butterfly (Pieris rape) and the pot- 
herb butterfly (Pieris oleoracea) are very de- 
structive and have a wide range. They eat the 
plant when it is young and tender, Place boards 
near the plant and elevate the former on one side 


moved from the garden, 


a few inches above ground, and the caterpillars 
will resort to them to undergo their changes, 
when they may be destroyed. Another enemy to 
the cabbage is what Prof. Thomas styles ‘‘ the new 
cabbage-worm” ( Pione @ rimosalis). It eats holes 
in the leaves and also bores into the heads. 
Pyrethrum, or the Per#ian insect-powder, has 
been used with good effect on various cabbage- 
worms. Hot water is also effective, aa it can be 
applied on a large scale much easier than some 
other insecticides. The temperature of the 
water should be about 160 degrees when it comes 
in contact with the plant. Also dust the plants 
occasionally with air-slaked lime. Besides these 
are the several specics of flea-beetles that eat 
the seed leaves, the white grub that gnaws off 
the young shoot, the cabbage-fly maggot that 
burrows into the stem, the plant lice that suck 
out the sap, the larve of the cabbage tinea that 
puncture the plants with holes ; and so the work 
of destruction proceeds, On a small scale, we 
prefer careful watching against the coming of 
these insects and destroying the eggs and larve 
on their first appearance. 
THE ONION SMUT. 


In its early stages of growth the smut plant 
consists of numerous small filaments collected 
within the tissue of the bulb, and the-onion is 
still quite small when the fungus spores are pro- 
duced. After its attack, the bulb ceases growth 
to any great extent. Where onions have been 
planted year after year on the same ground, if 
the smut has made its appearance and ripened 
its spores, the seil becomes charged, as it were, 
with these seeds. Hence it is that we hear com- 
plaints from continuous planting of the onion in 
the same beds. When land is known to be af- 
fected thus, do not put onions upon it until the 
vitality of the seed spores has been exhausted 
after a term of years. In getting seed, as many 
farmers do, from their neighbors, they should be 
sure that it has not been grown on “‘ diseased” 
land. It is well to soak the seed ; and thus some- 
times the adhering spores, if they are present, 
will be removed. What is true of most other 
plants that are subject to fungus is true of the 
onion ; the weaker its growth the more it is sub- 
ject to the disease. Owing to its prevalence, 
onion growing has been greatly diminished in 
many localities. 

PICKLE GROWING. 

It is not long since pickle growing as a partic- 
ular branch of market gardening was quite un- 
known, but we have to record from good author- 
ity that the pickle crop of 1881 of this state 
amounted to about 200,000,000 pickles, more than 
half of which were grown on Long Island and in 
Westchester County, N.Y. An average yield is 








said to be 100,000 pickles peracre. Hence, if our 


“figures do not lie,” there are 2,000 acres de- 
voted to this crop in New York State. When we 
are told that 200,000 can be grown per acre by 
those who understand the business we think they 
speak within the truth. Pickles bring not far 
from $1.50 per thousand, Hence there is “‘ money 
in them.” As to the growing, the seed should be 
planted the latter part of June, and fhe vines 
will come into bearing, then, in August or Sep- 
tember, A naturally moist soil is most favor- 
able, though it should not be too heavy. The 
mound must be thoroughly prepared, and, after 
t last harrowing, mark out furrows five feet 
apart cach way. At the intersections drop some 
well-decayed manure, mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of soil, On this drop about ten seeds and 
cover an inch deep, Cultivate and hoe thor- 
oughly. Among the best varieties for this pur- 
pose are Early Cluster, Improved White Spine, 
Green Prolific, and Early Russian. 


A SIMPLE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Ir may be only the size of a city yard, or 
possibly a straight bed against the fence; but, 
however humble in proportions, it can be made, 
with care and judgment, a very Eden of bloom- 
ing beauty. The great secret of success in a tiny 
garden is not to attempt variety, but to avoid 
crowding twenty species of plants where there is 
not room for more than six, and to keep all of 
each-kind in their own particular place, instead of 
scattering the individual plants broadcast over 
the whole plot. Thus a bed composed entirely 
of pansies, sweet-peas, geraniums, verbenas, 
roses, or pinks is far more effective in a small 
space than a general mixing up of these varie- 
ties; and as they are prolific in blossoms, the 
garden that can count upon them as inmates is 
always sure of a succession of bloom. 

The first requisite in any garden is to see that 
the soil is in proper condition to nourish the 
plants. It should be both light and rich ; and, if 
not endowed with these characteristics by Nature, 
it should be helped to them by art, as represented 
by thorough digging and manuring. All lumps 
should be pulverized and all stones ejected ; and 
if the beds are raised a little above the walks, 
better drainage is secured than when on a level. 
Wood ashes and iron (old filings) are among the 
most valuable fertilizers for blossoming plants, 
and will brighten both flowers and foliage. 

Circular and oval-shaped beds seem more suit- 
able for small gardens than complicated devices, 
like ribbons, ete., and they are very easily marked 
out. For the first, a stick planted in the ground 
should have a string attached, and a second 
stick at the other end of the string. The length 
of this string is regulated by the desired size of 
the bed ; for, by drawing the stick at the end of it 
as far around the central one as it will go, a per- 
fect circle is formed. A long line drawn from 
end to end, and a shorter one across the center, 
make a good foundation for the oval, which can 
then be traced out by degrees. Low-growing 
annuals make pretty edgings for these beds, and 
even grass is pleasing when kept properly 
trimmed; but a plain board edging, painted 
brown, is more durable, and saves a deal of 
trouble. 

Geraniums and verbenas are, perhaps, the most 
satisfactory of bloomers for a limited space ; but it 
must be remembered that both have a somewhat 
morbid appetite for sand and sunshine, and cspe- 
cially for the latter. The brilliant blaze of a bed 
of scarlet geraniums will brighten the dullest 
surroundings; but the rose scarlet should be 
selected in preference to the yellow, which will 
be found too startling in a small garden. 

Scarlet flowers do not harmonize with the pink 
of roses and other desirable plants, and careful 
attention to the combination of colors is almost 
as important in a diminutive piot of ground as 
in a bouquet. A little care will make growing 
flowers as agrecable to the eye as the most taste- 
fully-arranged vase or basket. 

Every one loves roses, and a single rose and 
bud, surrounded by the foliage with which Nature 
has provided it, in a trumpet-shaped glass or 
dainty vase, is a bouquet of itself. But the 
leaves must be as perfect as the flower, not 
worm-eaten nor incrusted with that wretched 
little green bug that shows such poor returns for 
being “fed on roses.” A hot-water bath will 
kill these destroyers ; but, if it is over two seconds 
in duration, it will also kill the plant. 

The ever-blooming roses are the only desir- 
able kind for a small garden, and a dozen or two 
of these will furnish a liberal amount of beanty 
and sweetness from June till November. A bed 
made up of the rosy-pink Duchess of Brabant, 
Melville, Empress of Russia, and Regalis, the 
pure white Marie Guillot, Bella, and Washing- 
ton and the crimson Victor Verdier, Jacqueminot 
and Agrippina, are notonly charming, but hardy 
as well, and will abundantly repay care and 
culture. 

The delicately beautiful and fragrant tea-roses 
are also prodigal of blossoms, and among them 
the Gloire de Dijon is not only a perfect rose, 
but an ambitious climber. It hasa great many 
attractions, and what is very rare, the half-opened 
bud and full-blown rose are equally perfect. 
There is always a succession of bloom, and the 
flower does not soon wither. The foliage is a beau- 





tiful glossy green. Itis a climber and rapid 
grower. One bush has, in the last ten years, 
covered the side of a house, and is now one mass 
of bud, blossom, and perfect leaf spray. If possi- 
ble, a southwestern exposure should be given it. 
Safrano, Bon Silene and the magnolia-scented 
Devoniensis also belong to this charming family. 

Roses are disappointing unless their conditions 
are thoroughly understood ; but these conditions 
are nearly always possible of attainment. The 
first is what the gardeners call a “stiff loamy 
soil,” highly enriched ; and the second, a proper 
degree of moisture. The last quality may be in- 
sured by means of an old fruit can, pierced with 
one or two pin-holes, and sunk in the ground 
near the roots of each plant. When the can is 
filled, the water will trickle into the ground very 
slowly through these small holes, A quart can 
of water will last for several days, It should then 
be refilled, 

A garden of well-filled roses, if only a few 
yards in diameter, yields the best possible returns 
for intelligent cultivation ; and the most success- 
ful way of planting sucha garden is to order 
young plants, that have never bloomed, of a 
florist, as they can be sent hundreds of miles by 
mail and arrive in good condition. 

The heliotrope is another fragrant and most 
satisfactory plant for a small bed, as it is a per- 
sistent bloomer and increases rapidly in size. It 
is invaluable, too, for cutting, and is in every 
way desirable. 

Annuals, except a few like the sweet-pea, can- 
dy-tuft, mignonette, etc., are less profitable in a 
restricted space than bedding plants, as there are 
too many weeks of bareness before any returns 
are made in the shape of blossoms. When used, 
it is better to start them in-doors, that they may 
get through with the struggles and drawbacks of 
early infancy before it is time to plant them in 
the open border. 

But these plants all require sunshine, and, as 
the smallest gardens are to be found within city 
limits where sunshine does not prevail, it is well 
to remember that some shy blossoms delight in 
shade and must absolutely be screened from the 
ardent rays of the sun. Beautiful, velvet-eyed 
pansies bloom their very brightest in shady spots, 
where the ground is rich and moist; and lilies- 
of-the-valley, forget-me-nots, daisies, lobelias, 
violets, periwinkles, and a host of other lovely 
things, will thrive in a sunless yard, and turn its 
gloom into beauty. 

An ivy background against the fence, covering 
end and sides all alike, is an admirable beginning 
for a city garden, whether shaded or sunny, and 
some low shrubs at the further end would have 
a particularly good effect. But these should not 
be allowed in any other part of a small garden, 
as by making a breakin the outline they cause 
the space to appear less than it really is. When 
the flower beds consist entirely of narrow bor- 
ders against the fence, they should be planted 
with two or three rows of well-contrasted flowers 
up tothe ivy background. An edge of pansies, 
with white, pink, and red rows against the dark 
wall screen, is only one of many beautiful com- 
binations ; and various shades of geraniums or 
verbenas, edged with the buff-colored thum- 
bergia, would make a brilliant garden. 

Even where flowers will not bloom, green leaves 
will flourish, and foliage is always perferable to 
bare walls. Vines have a peculiar grace of their 
own, and ivy, Virginia creeper, and trailing 
myrtle will prosper under very discouraging cir- 
cumstances. Nowhere, in short, does the will so 
surely bring the way as in the flower garden pro- 
jected under difficulties.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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PLANTING AND CULTURE OF 
co 


Sua..ow plowing for corn has been the prac- 
tice here for many years, and generally with 
success. The exceptions are where the season 
was dry and the soil shallow. This led farmers 
to plow deeper, with the view of getting more 
moisture and more rvom and depth for the roots 
to work in, and the result has been satisfactory. 
The past two seasons afforded a good test. The 
drought in each was severe, and corn generally 
suffered much. Deep culture invariably showed 
better success, the depth being about eight 
inches. If sod is turned down some six inches 
deep, followed by the subsoil plow (if the ground 
will permit) it answers nearly or quite the same 
purpose, and should in all cases be prac- 
ticed where the cultivated soil is shal- 
low and rests on a hard undersoil, pro- 
viding always that the undersoil works 
up fine. But farmers generally are averse to the 
use of the subsoil plow. Let them, then, plow 
their land in the Fall and apply a coat of manure 
immediately after, spreading it well. If an inch 
or a little more of raw soil is bronght up, the 
action of the frost and manure, and thorough 
mixing with cultivator and harrow, will so re- 
duce and hide it that the little harm it may do 
will be of small account when compared with the 
benefit reccived from increased moisture, room, 
and depth for the roots. Last year I planted a 
small spot of corn, which I had spaded ten 
inches deep, bringing up considerable raw soil. 
This was done the Fall previous and the manure 
applied ; soil a clay loam, compacted below. The 
success was complete, The stalks were lerge and 








fully developed, and not a small ear wag pro. 
duced, The drought was severe, making the 
general corn crop the poorest for many a year, 

The method of planting is as important as 
preparing the ground. To plant quite close jx 
to get no ears, as with fodder corn, A little 
further apart will produce small ears and few— 
a good crop to feed. If planted well apart, xo 
that there is full excess of sunlight, perfect 
ears and full yield will be the result, x all 
depends upon the sunlight, which produces the 
ears. Yet with all the advantage of knowledge 
on the subject, farmers will still persist in plant. 
ing close. To see such great breadth between 
the rows is to them a waste of land, They do 
not realize that this waste produces often two 
ears of corn to a stalk instead of one, and where 
only one is grown, that is thelarger. The stalks 
as well as the ears, want the benefit of the sun, 
A weak or imperfectly-grown stalk cannot be ex- 
pected to produce a large, perfectly-developeq 
ear. The past year, when the drouth was un- 
usually severe, the best field of eorn in this sec. 
tion was planted in rows four feet apart, the hills 
two fect in the row, and no hill allowed to carry 
more han three stalks. Many of the stalks bore 
two good ears ;sand this I noticed was oftener the 
case where only two stalks were allowed to grow, 
The corn was the Compton variety, which grows 
large for a Northern field crop, and for that 
reason requires more space between the hills and 
less stalks in a hill, Smaller corn may be put 
closer, say three feet and a half between the 
rows, and half that distance in the rows. Of 
course level culture is to be given and continued 
till late in the season, unless the drouth is partic, 
ularly severe, when, according to my expericnce- 
cultivating the surface dries it the more. Weeds 
and the coarse grasses will not trouble much 
where the ground is so dry and the cultivator up 
to that time has been pretty freely used. Ina 
moderately dry season, cultivation may be con- 
tinued, if desired, during the entire period of 
growth, the wide space between the rows favor- 
ing this, 

Corn, when planted, is usually covered too lit- 
tle, dry weather thus preventing its coming up. 
In clay loam it should never be covered less than 
an inch and a half, two inches being, on the 
whole, better, as it insures germination if the 
ground is sufficiently moist when planted. If 
planted early, and cold, wet weather should fol- 
low, it may rot. Put out later, when the ground 
is warm, there is little danger of this. This 
should always be done. Corn is often put out 
too early. Between the 20th and 25th of May in 
this latitude (43°) is usually the beat time, as the 
ground is then generally warm enough to séert 
the crop quickly and continue the growth. 
Early-planted corn usually comes up tardily and 
light-colored, and asa rule, makes a pale, sickly 
growth at first. Later planting, when the 
weather is warm, pushes out a strong, vigorous 
blade, which, with its better start, will outdo the 
other in growth and yield, and ripen its crop as 
soon. In sandy soil corn may be planted half 
an inch deeper than in clay. One of my neigh- 
bors, tells me that he always plants his corn 
three inches deep, whether on clay soil or river 
loam, and he is one of our most successful corn- 
raisers. Last year I planted my corn the last 
day of May, and had to replant some where the 
cut-worms destroyed it. But all ripened perfect- 
ly. The wet weather in May caused the delay in 
planting. 

Another point in corn cuiture is not sufficient 
ly understood. It is the degree of fertility. An 
ordinary sod will produce a fair to good crop. 
If as much more fertility is added, the yield will 
be increased, the crop appropriating nearly all, 
very little being lost. Here the full effect of the 
manure is realized at once, and the greatest pro- 
fit secured. Let it once be fully understood that 
manure makes its best returns with corn, ani 
more will be used in that way. There need be no 
fear that the ground will be too rich, so that a 
full growth can be maintained. Corn is a 
strong feeder, and what plant food it leaves in 
the soil is not likely to be too much for any other 
crop, unless a wet season should cause this to 
lodge, which, to some extent, can be prevented by 
sowing thinner than is usually done, thus getting 
a stronger stalk, also a larger head and better- 
filled. From sixty to seventy bushels of corn 
may as well be raised as half that quantity.— F. 
G., of Fort Plains, N. Y., in The Cultivator, 
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HOME-MADE INCUBATORS, 


An incubator can be made with three boxes, 
each six inches deep. The first, or bottom box, 
has no top, and the floor of the box is perforated 
with ten or twelve half-inch holes, into which are 
inserted tin tubes to admit air. This is called 
the ventilator. The second box, the egg-drawer, 
has neither top nor bottom ; but a piece of mus 
lin is tightly drawn over slats running length- 
wise on the bottom, upon which the eggs are 
placed. The third drawer has a zinc bottom, 
the top and sides being of wood. This is called 
the heater. At the rear of this box is a tin 
elbow, bending into it, but extending down- 
ward outside. The three boxes being placed one 
above the other—first, the ventilator ; next, egg- 
drawer ; and, lastly, the heater—we have a box 
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with three divisions, the upper one being heated 
by a lamp inserted inte the tin elbow. The 
draught from the lamp is caused by two or three 
tin tubes, extending from withm half an inch of 
the zinc upward through the top of the incuba- 
tor, and at the opposite end to the lamp. The 
whole is covered with a larger box, eightinehes 
larger in every direction—top, bottom, and sides 

and filled with sawdust. The heat, smoke, 
and impurities enter the heater, warm the zinc, 
and pass out at the top tubes. The eggs in the 
egg-drawer underneath are kept at a tempera- 
ture of 108 degrees, and the fresh air comes in 
through the tin tubes in the ventilator beneath, 
passes through the muslin bottom of the egg- 
drawer, and there remains until it escapes when 
the drawer is opened, 

A further improvement has been male by 
using & hot-water zinc tank instead of the 
above-described heater. Hot water is placed in 
the tamk, and whenever the heat in the drawer 
gets too low a few quarts of water are passed in 
through a tube in the top, after first drawing off 
a like quantity at the fancet below. 

The majority of operators pay the best atten- 
tion to the incubators, but overlook the eggs. 
‘The eggs are of more importance than anything 
else, and must be suitable for the purpose, if 
good results are expected. One cock should be 
mated with only a few hens. The chicks pro- 
gress very well until the time for picking their 
way from the shell, when they die, if the hens are 
largely in excess. Two cocks together interfere 
too much, and failures arise from that cause. 
The eggs should be gathered often and care- 
fully kept. Do not trust to eggs from a neigh- 
bor, and endeavor to use only fresh ones. Too 
much heat is dangerous; but a low temperature 
is not always fatal. The heat in the drawer 
should not exceed 106 degrees, nor be lower than 
98 degrees; but eggs have hatched after the 
heat has been as high as 116 degrees for a short 
period, 

Turn the eggs two or three times daily, with 
an arrangement of slats fastened at the ends to 
strips running lengthwise. By placing the eggs 
between these slats they can be turned half-roun’d 
by merely pushing the frame of slats. The eggs 
should be aired once a day, by cooling down to 70 
degrees, and pans of water should be kept in the 
ventilator drawer. Sprinkle the eggs two or 
three times daily. 

The sawdust packing has solved the problem 
of home-made incubators. It requires two days 
to get the great mass of sawdust heated (about 
five barrels), but it also gives off heat corres- 
pondingly slow. When once the incubator is at 
the proper temperature, it varies but little after 
turning down the flame of the lamp to suit the 

heat, 

The hot-water incubator was filled with boil- 
ing water, and no additional heat added for one 
week, The temperature varied only 11 degrees 
in that time. This even temperature is due to 
the eight inches of sawdust; for the incubator 
holdsits heat long after the water is drawn off, 
The heat can be increased at any time by adding 
a little boiling water. Using this incubator, no 
lamps are needed with foul gases and danger of 
explosions. 

We believe artificial hatching to be an easy 
matter, and have no doubt others may meet with 
equal success by the same method.—Agricultur- 
ist, 
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LAYERING THE GRAPE VINE. 


Some of the hard-wooded varieties of the grape 
are propagated from cuttings with so much diffi- 
culty that nurserymen resort to layering. Ama- 
teurs, who wish to propagate only a few vines, 
will find layering a desirable method, even with 
those that grow readily from cuttings, as it will 
give them much stronger plants than can be pro- 
duced in the same time in any other manner. 
Layering is done with the ripe wood, the canes 
of last season’s growth, and with the new shoots 
of the current season. The time for operating 
with the ripe wood has gone by for this season ; 
but green wood layers may be made as soon as 
the shoots have become sufficiently strong to be 
handled without —-- The shoots at first 
are exceedingly tender and readily snap off at the 

“joints.” About midsummer, when they have 
become more woody, bend down a shoot in such 
& manner as to allow a portion of it to be laid in 
a small trench and covered with five or six inches 
of soil. Remove the leaves from the part to be 
buried and tie the above-ground end to a stake. 
To keep the soil over the buried portion moist, 
cover it with a mulch of some kind. A flat stone, 
laid upon the surface at this point, serves to pre- 
vent evaporation, and at the same time helps 
hold the shoot in place. Most varieties, treated 
in this manner, will be abundantly supplied with 
roots by the end of the season of growth, and 
may then be transplanted to the place they are 
to occupy.—Exchange. 
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TREAT THE OMAN MACHINE sIITLY MA ARVI ’ 
a The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 
Wi , : v (91 hich the main portion of the waste matter of the system & BURG 
/st at LT: Gi ing: | in dincharwod. ia siped with amnemmbenne ec detiente es alll FIRE LAR 
¢ wv Te t Mais ’ and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. 
ye y Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhws, dysentery, or any 
\ f/ , other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
y ry - vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
a The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
— balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, HAVE.M DVE MANY ENTED 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. PATE 0 iN IMPROVEMENTS 
hich heals, tones, d invigorates the irritated intes- 
| dash, while it pr~ dar him nec the morbid Semen NOT F oT FOUND HER MAKES) 
which provoke abdominal disease. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. THAT r WiLL WELL REPAY AN 
STERBR I ‘\. STEEL, <Q INVESTIGATION 
—E WH o—s 
NS SY THOS pein 10 SECURE 
ALL OF mayhem STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. THE BEST SA FE 
Popular Nos. 14, 048, 130, 338, 161.—For sale by all Stationers, MARVIN SAFE CO = 
Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 2 John St., New York. 265 BROADWAY NY. > VO 
me § | R W 0 R K S FLEG ANT q ARN ESS 623 CHestnur Sr. Puita. 
ps 
x5 WHITE AND DECORATED | 
4 ad 
os French China and Be mong Porcelain at Low J 
> » ; | 
yp au anmaahn cenied SADD LERY. Pine wits French Shins Wvge Pte pice 9 
ne Gold-band French China Tea a Bete 44 pieces. 8 50 
a \ DECORATION GOODS Beceat Degerwtan Looe cares apace wPeoome.- 18 Bh 
lt vor We invite atttention to our superior riot bce van ic Sets, 100 pieces. 4 0 B 
_ ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOoDS. 
= stock of Spring nm snc on Illustrated Catalogue and d Price List mailed free on 
which comprises the latest Designs an 
ga. Fourth of Julv. | oicpiays the Best skilled Workman- gaa goer De 
ore ship. free of charge. Bent C C. 0. D. or P. O. Money Order. Tel 
Iv wast sale  % SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR - FF Oh 
L.@ 7 ic Exhibitions | PETERS & GALHOUN CO : 
Oo ys O Behe Private Use and Public Exhibitions 4 Fal 
@ @ fs ° 691 Broadway, New York. 
| a ( i \ FROM $7.50 TO $150. MANUFACTURED BY ro 
~ + J 
She Sais bs > Ready Packed and Sent to Every B It Sh 
|. n,n Section of the Country. ll 5 oes. THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA C0., Dri 
SEND TO UNION SQUARE, To 
~ We manufacture the Best Goops only, E. D. BURT & co., . Le 
287 FULTON Sr., BROOKLYN, N.Y. New Yorks. et 
tse hen Site" |E. Howard & Co.’s : 
Illustrated Price-Lists Sent on Appli- wit receive TOWER CLOCKS Let 
cation. ?, P have be been tested for forty y yea Wa: ranted Wh 
Please mention very respect. for ‘circula 
THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS (0 Tus IuperexD- | The z. Howard Watch and Clock ‘Co., Mu 
~ 29 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT ST. SI 
NEW YORK: rpe 
7 PARK PLACE, Ross, Turner & Co., BOSTON. 
NEW YORK nope es ATHLOPHOROS 
Spring. Overcoats = nang Des 
' AS A SPECIFIC FOR Clo 
. ‘ > G. 2 | 
\ ¥ A L L PA . E R. Seine and Gitling Twines and Threads, Rheumatism Liv 
Dring ll Sewing and Lace Threads, ° 
: ’ DECORATE Fancy Twines. and Neuralgia, Hi; 
AND 
FOR MEN CALIGRAPH has met with unparalleled success wherever it has been Yet 
troduced, not only curi: f simple f f 
— BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES.) © WairinG MACHINE. | tievsmacc:butmany wevtrtl cure of CHKOS Wa 
QUAINT i. IC RHEUMATISM are recorded, ‘ind thus far not a 
RARE, single insta bh lief hi t been afforded. ' 
N Ww CURIOUS “This meditine is —% up with ‘ant care, naadniee -_ 
PAPERS, nothing that would be in any way injurious to the Whe 
STYLE S most delicate constitution. Every one who has used it 
rw has dedit to othe ff a if giv . 
EMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS, = paaaniaaiin iret ain ai ae on given a Loc!) 
t# Samples and Book on Decorations mailed free. Saye 
. The followi is letter f A. H. BRUMMELL, AN rER, 
LOW Prices H. BARTHOLOMAE & co., + gy ete Meda acetone Ae Celebrated Cough sanenes: 
“ 12 tand 126 West 33ds St. (near Broadway), N , N. -¥. Drops": | 
For Olergymen, Lawyers, Authors, Editors, Archit>*ts, ay most cheerfully and comBdentiy tes- TH 
ROOFIN G PAINT. AND ALL WRITERS, hg ES he a 
mense . . = “= EMPLOYMENT now effected most marve ous cures both of 
: Rheumatism and Neuralgia. I regard it as the Xe we 
for young men and semen as Operators, easily ob- | wonderful Fyettical discovery of the age, bein Tis al 
tained by such as own i cially Yatue eee - a apecific for th the post, nost painful dis. This 
ALL eTRNOORAPHERS ie the wuerines of vietime of either Seasmelian or T wee t) 
BRO ADW AY pemptotins to ‘= ae nae are demanding it more gia becomes thereby a public benefactor. The di 
j TRIAL Ask your druggist for it, If he cannot furnish it, it The so 
COR WARREN STREET fiinded at ¢ wager of v ae L? will be sent from the office of the ‘ Seem + 
machine in all express charges The hi 
® ” paid. For further particul u 
REALE Se ATHLOPHOROS CO, 112 Wall Street. N. Y. wah? 
RELIABLE. ee on receipt of price. @1 per bottle, 6 bottles for 85. The re 
Fi d Wat ft. St all Leaks. Mixed ; = Sits m 
re SReady for Use. Contains ne Tar. Crouch & Pier’ COLUMBIA mo 
SAVES KESHINGLING. MOST RELIABLE BICYCLES. I hear 
= " ~ Thoueands in daily use N » 
look Pathan and last longer than “new shingles for one \ TRUNKS tors, lawyers, ministers, editors, — 
I'it hae a heavy body, ont coat etn eq equal to three of | BAGS, AND VALISES, D aa » for elegantly illustrated 36- at 
ie woid aw price that, enablen ee everbody to ee is ne oan ry ke ° : 597 Weahingwon Ot. Boston, Mass. 
For IN, Inox, FELT, SHINGLES, Porovs BHICK - py ys BY 
WALLA, etc. This paint is sold for lesa than one. i SEND FOR | CaTALO@UE THE 
PI ANOS. the price of other mixed paints, Bend for Circular. SSB ¥ t WAR a 
REW ENGLAND PAINT AND Oil 6O., NEW LOCATION. Ls ‘ STANDARD Taking n 
THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. ee I ee es Cc AN Tr R B LL ) s Glad of n 
r FA WHEELER’S Scarcely | 
W.& B. DOUGLAS, | WOOD FILLER. ' a o 
s For what 
MIDDLETOWN, The only article to give a durable, economical, natu c HO 5 c T 0 R E, SILK. Such and 
CONN. ral, and perfect finis hard wood . _——— —_ oer 
oranch Werenopece: | BREINIG'S LITHOGEN SILIOATE PAINT | 95 Wert 294 $t,, bet, Fifth and Sisth Avs, mcm Soins 
87 Jonn 8t., New York, and | Very ee, and | cseustaioal., Ce P one gallon, pant vy And with 
 alade o Send for sample cardot Colors. Please name this NEW YORK. Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., But if, ec 
This establishment is one of the oldest and best neces: M T N. 6s i 
spanine aon Garden The Bridgeport Noe Sees Co. eajen thee Stores in ‘ee city. Men's, Women’s facture a waperior auplty of key of els or ident Workmen Seong 
ngines, Pump Chain and GSANVELS 8. Oe ~~ Youth’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds | Grontes sides ban Since fro 
Hydrant, nee Curbs. Tage |. . 49 Bloockor Gexqot; Now Terk. and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles | ""F7” Catalogues sent free to parties cei And all tl 
: constant exhibition. business m 
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est mm a . to the 
Sie at Bara Bremce Salar sii el teeth teas het Tarts | “raw Deane, oro owts and Low Pram the UR" Chare Chapel Ranook Are Alar svt 
; Vienna, Aus n m , best family trade is solicited. Orders 
is teunial Ex Cgumiy Furniture Dealers. from the eountry will have the best attention. Meneely & Co.. Wot Tray iY bers 
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